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IMAGINARY CONVERSATION. BY WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


SouTHEY AND Porson. 


Porson.—Many thanks, Mr Southey, for this visit in my confinement. I 
do believe you see me on my last legs ; and perhaps you expected it. 

Southey.—Indeed, Mr Professor, 4 expected to tind you unwell, according 
to report; but as your legs have occasionally failed you, both in Cambridge 
and in London, the same event may happen again many times before the last. 
The cheerfulness of your countenance encourages me to make this remark. 

Porson.—There is that soft, and quiet, and genial humour about you, 
which raises my spirits and tranquillizes my infirmity. Why (I wonder) have 
we not always been friends? 

Southey.— Alas, my good Mr Professor! how often have the worthiest men 
asked the same question—not indeed of each other, but of their own hearts— 
when age and sickness have worn down their asperities, when rivalships have 
grown languid, animosities tame, inert, and inexcitable, and when they have 
become aware of approaching more nearly the supreme perennial fountain of 
benevolence and truth ? 

Porson.—Am I listening to the language and to the sentiments of a poet? 
I ask the question with this distinction ; for I have often found a wide differ- 
ence between the sentiments and the language. Generally nothing can be 
purer or more humane than what is exhibited in modern poetry ; but 1 may 
mention to you, who are known to be exempt from the vice, that the nearest 
neighbours in the most romantic scenery, where every thing seems peace, re- 
pose, and harmony, are captious and carping one at another. When I hear 
the song of the nightingale, I neglect the naturalist ; and in vain does he re- 
mind me that his aliment is composed of grubs and worms. Let poets be 
crop-full of jealousy ; let them only sing well—that is enough for me. 

Southey.—1 think you are wrong in your supposition that the poet and the 
man are usually dissimilar. 

Porson.—Tiere is a race of poets—not, however, the race of Homer and 
Dante, Milton and Shakespeare—but a race of poets there is, which nature has 
condemned to a Siamese twinship. Wherever the poet is, there also must 
the man obtrude obliquely his ill-favoured visage. From a drunken con- 
nexion with Vanity this surplus offspring may always be expected. In no 
two poets that ever lived do we find the fact so remarkably exemplified as in|¥ 
Byron and Wordsworth. But higher power produces an intimate conscious- 
ness of itself; and this consciousness is the parent of tranquillity and repose. 
Small poets (observe, I do not call Wordsworth and Byron small poets) are as 
unquiet as grubs, which, in their boneless and bloodless flaccidity, struggle 
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and wriggle and die the moment they tumble out of the nutshell and its com- 
fortable drowth. Shakespeare was assailed on every side by rude and beggarly 
rivals, but he never kicked them out of his way. 

Southey.— Milton was less tolerant ; he shrivelled up the lips of his revilers 
by the austerity of his scorn. In our last conversation, I remember, I had to 
defend against you the weaker of the two poets you just now cited, before we 
came to Milton and Shakespeare. I am always ready to undertake the task ; 
Byron wants no support or setting off, so many workmen have been employed 
in the construction of his throne, and so many fair hands in the adaptation of 
his cushion and canopy. But Wordsworth, in his poetry at least, always 
aimed at * * * 

Porson.—My dear Mr Southey! there are two quarters in which you can- 
not expect the will to be taken for the deed: I mean the women and the cri- 
tics. Your friend inserts parenthesis in parenthesis, and adds clause to clause, 
codicil to codicil, with all the circumspection, circuition, wariness, and strict- 
ness, of an indenture. His client has it hard and fast. But what is an axiom 
in law is none in poetry. You cannot say in your profession, plus non vitiat ; 
plus is the worst vitiator and violator of the Muses and the Graces. 

Be sparing of your animadversions on Byron. He will always have more 
partisans and admirers than any other in your confraternity. He will always 
be an especial favourite with the ladies, and with all who, like them, have no 
opportunity of comparing him with the models of antiquity. He possesses the 
soul of poetry, which is energy ; but he wants that ideal beauty which is the 
sublimer emanation, I will not say of the real, for this is the more real of the 
two, but of that which is ordinarily subject to the common senses. With much 
that is admirable, he has nearly all that is vicious; a large grasp of small 
things, without selection and without cohesion. This likewise is the case with 
the other, without the long hand and th@ strong fist. 

Southey.—I have heard that you prefer Crabbe to either. 

Porson.— Crabbe wrote with a twopenny nail, and scratched rough truths 
and rogues’ facts on mud walls. There is, however, much in his poetry, and 
more in his moral character, to admire. Comparing the smartnesses of Crabbe 
with Young’s, I cannot help thinking that the reverend doctor must have 
wandered in his Night Thoughts rather too near the future vicar’s future mo- 
ther, so striking is the resemblance. But the vicar, if he was fonder of low 
company, has greatly more nature and sympathy, greatly more vigour and 
compression. Young moralized at a distance on some external appearances of 
the human heart ; Crabbe entered it on all fours, and told the people what an 
ugly thing it is inside. 

Southey.—This simple-minded man is totally free from malice and ani- 
mosity. 

Tatediahy in the use of these two powers have you discriminated. 
Byron is profuse of animosity ; but I do believe him to be quite without ma- 
lice. You have lived among men about the Lakes, who want the vigour 
necessary for the expansion of animosity; but whose dunghills are warm 
enough to hatch long egg-strings of malice, after a season. . 

Southey.—It may be so; but why advert to them? In speaking of vigour, 
surely you cannot mean vigour of intellect? An animal that has been held 
with lowered nostrils in the Grotto del Cane, recovers his senses when he is 
thrown into the Agnano; but there is no such resuscitation for the writer 
whose head has been bent over that poetry, which, while it intoxicates the 
brain, deadens or perverts the energies of the heart. In vain do pure waters 
reflect the heavens to him: his respiration is on the earth and earthly things; 
and it is not the whispers of wisdom, or the touches of affection—it is only the 
shout of the multitude—that can excite him. It soon falls, and he with it. 

Porson.—Do not talk in this manner with the ladies, young or old; a little 
profligacy is very endearing to them. 

Southey.— Not to those with whom I am likely to talk. 

Porson.—Before we continue our discussion on the merits of Mr Words- 


worth, and there are many great ones, I must show my inclination to impar- - 


tiality, by adducing a few instances of faultiness in Byron. For you must 
bear in mind that I am counsel for the crown against your friend, and that it 
is not my business in this place to call witnesses to his good character. 
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Southey.— You leave me no doubt of that. But do not speak in generalities 
when you speak of him. Lay your finger on those places in particular which 
most displease you, 

Porson.—IJt would benumb it—nevertheless, I will do as you bid me; and, 
if ever 1 am unjust in a single tittle, reprehend me instantly. But at present, 
to Byron as I proposed. Give me the volume. Ay, that is it. 

Southey.— Methinks it smells of his own favourite beverage, gin and water. 

Porson.—No bad perfume after all. 

“ Nought of life left, save a quivering 
When his limbs were slightly shivering.” 


Pray, what does the second line add to the first, beside empty words ? 


* Around a slaughter'd army lay.” 


What follows? 
‘© No more to combat or to bleed.” 


Verily! Well; more the pity than the wonder. According to historians, 
(if you doubt my fidelity, I will quote them,) slaughtered armies have often 
been in this condition. 
‘* We sat down and wept by the waters 
Of Babel, and thought of the day, 
When our foe, in the hue of his slaughters, 

Made Salem’s high places his prey.” 
A prey “in the hue of his slaughters.” This is very pathetic; but not 
more so than the thought it suggested to me, which is plainer— 

‘* We sat down and wept by the waters 
Of Camus, and thought of the day, 
When damsels would show their red garters 

In their hurry to scamper away.” 

Let us see what we can find where this other slip of paper divides the pages. 
“ Let he who made thee.” 
Some of us at Cambridge continue to say, ‘ Let him go.” Is this gram- 
matical form grown obsolete? Pray, let J know. Some of us are also much 
in the habit of pronouncing real as if it were a dissyllable, and cdea/ as if it 
were a trisyllable. All the Scotch deduct a syllable from each of these words, 
and Byron’s mother was Scotch. 
What have we here? 


* And spoil’d her goodly lands to gild his waste.” 


I profess my abhorrence at gilding even a few square leagues of waste. 
‘* Thy fanes, thy temples,” 


Where is the difference? 
‘ * Rustic plough.” 
There are more of these than of city ploughs or court ploughs. 
“ Have flung a desolate cloud o’er Venice’ lovely walls.” 
What think you of a desolate cloud 
9” 


** O’er Venice’ lovely walls ? 


Where poets have omitted, as in this instance, the possessive s, denoting the 
genitive case, as we are accustomed to call it, they are very censurable. Few 
blemishes in style are greater. But here, where no letter s precedes it, the 
fault is the worst. In the next line we find 

‘© Athens’ armies.” 


Further on, he makes Petrarea say that his passion for Laura was a guilty 
one. If it was, Petrarca did not think it so, and still less would he have 
said it. 

Southey.—This arises from his ignorance, that reo in Italian poetry, means 
not only guilty, but cruel and sorrowful, 

Porson.—He fancies that Shakespeare’s Forest of Arden is the Belgian 
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Forest of the same name, differently spelt, Ardennes; whereas it began near 
Stratford upon Avon, and extended to Red-ditch and the Ridgeway, the 
boundary of Warwickshire and Worcestershire, having for its centre the little 
town Henley, called to this day Henley in Arden. 

Southey.—You will never find in Wordsworth such faults as these. 

Porson.—Perhaps not; but let us see. Iam apprehensive that we may 
find graver, and without the excuse of fliglitiness or incitation. We will ful- 
low him, if you please, where you attempted (as coopers do in their business 
more successfully) to draw together the staves of his quarter-cask, by putting 
a little fire of your own chips in it. Yet they start and stare widely; and 
even your practised hand will scarcely bring it into such condition as to ren- 
der it a sound or saleable commodity. You are annoyed, I perceive, at this 
remark. I honour your sensibility. There are, indeed, base souls which 
genius may illuminate, but cannot elevate. 

“ Struck with an ear-ache by all stronger lays, 
They writhe with anguish at another's praise.” 


Meantime, what exquisite pleasure must you have felt, in being the only 
critic of our age and country, labouring for the advancement of those who 
might be thought your rivals! No other ventured to utter a syllable in behalf 
of your friend’s poetry. While he ‘ wheeled his downy flight,” it lay among 
the thread- papers and patch-work of the sedater housewifes, and was applied 
by them to the younger part of the family, as an antidote against all levity of 
behaviour. The last time we met, you not only defended your fellow-soldier 
while he was lying on the ground, trodden and wounded, and crying out 
aloud, but you lifted him up on your shoulders in the middle of the fight. 
Presently we must try our strength again, if you persist in opposing him to 
the dramatists of Athens. 

Southey.—You mistake me widely in imagining me to have ranked him 
with the Greek tragedians, or any great tragedians whatsoever. I only said 
that, in one single poem, Sophocles or Euripides would probably have succeeded 
no better. 

Porson.—This was going far enough. But I will not oppose my unbelief 
to your belief, which is at all times the pleasanter. Poets, I find, are begin- 
| ning to hold critics cheap, and are drilling a company out of their own body. 
| At present, in marching they lift up their legs too high, and in firing they 
\ shut their eyes. 

Southey. — There is little use in arguing with the conceited and inexperienced, 
who, immersed in the slough of ignorance, ery out,  Zhere you are wrong ; 
there we differ,” &c. Wry necks are always stiff, and hot heads are still 
worse whien they grow cool. 

Porson.—Let me ask you, who, being both a poet and a critic, are likely to 
be impartial, whether we, who restore the noble forms which time and barba- 
rism have disfigured, are not more estimable than those artisans who mould in 
coarse clay, and cover with plashy chalk, their shepherds and shepherdesses 
for Bagnigge- Wells ? 

Southey.—I do not deny nor dispute it; but, awarding due praise to such 
critics, of whom the number in our own country is extremely small, bishop- 
ries having absorbed and suffocated half the crew, I must, in defence of those 
particularly whom they have criticised too severely, profess my opinion that 
our poetry, of late years, hath gained to the full as much as it hath lost. 

Porson.—The sea also, of late years, and all other years too, has followed 
the same law. We have gained by it empty cockle-shells, dead jelly-fish, 
sand, shingle, and voluminous weeds. On the other hand, we have lost our 

| exuberant meadow-ground, slowly abraded, stealthily bitten off, morsel after 


\ speak we have lost our fat salt-marshes; we have lost our solid turf, be- 


Vv} 


sprinkled with close flowers; we have lost our broad umbrageous fences, and 
\their trees and shrubs and foliage of plants innumerably various; we have 
/ lost, in short, every thing that delighted us with its inexhaustible richness, and 
| aroused our admiration at its irregular and unrepressed luxuriance. 
\ Southey.—1 would detract and derogate from no man; but pardon me if I 
am more inclined toward him who improves our own literature, than towards 
him who elucidates any other. 
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Porson.—Our own is best improved by the elucidation of others. Among 
all the bran in all the little bins of Mr Wordsworth’s beer-cellar, there is not 
a legal quart of that stout old English beverage with which the good Bishop 
of Dromore regaled us. The buff jerkins we saw in Chevy Chase, please me 
better than the linsy-woolsy which enwraps the puffy limbs of our worthy 
host at Grasmere. 

Southey.—Really this, if not random malice, is ill-directed levity. Already 
you have acquired that fame and station to which nobody could oppose your 
progress: why not let him have his? 

Porson.—So he shall; this is the mark I aim at. It is a difficult matter to 
set a weak man right, and it is seldom worth the trouble; but it is infinitely 
more difficult, when a man is intoxicated by applauses, to persuade him that 
he is going astray. The more tender and coaxing we are, the oftener is the 
elbow jerked into our sides. There are three classes of sufferers under criti- 
cism—the querulous, the acquiescent, and the contemptuous. In the two 
latter, there is usually something of magnanimity; but in the querulous we 
always find the imbecile, the vain, and the mean-spirited. 1 do not hear that 
you ever have condescended to notice any attack on your poetical works, 
either in note or preface. Meanwhile, your neighbour would allure us into 
his cottage by setting his sheep-dog at us; which guardian of the premises 
runs after and suaps at every pebble thrown to irritate him. 

Southey.— Pray, leave these tropes and metaphors, and acknowledge that 
Wordsworth has been scornfully treated. 

Porson.—Those always will be who show one weakness at having been 
attacked on another. I admire your suavity of temper, and your conscious- 
ness of worth; your disdain of obloquy, and your resignation to the destinies 
of authorship. Never did either poet or lover gain any thing by com- 
plaining. 

Southey.—Such sparks as our critics are in general, give neither warmth 
nor light, and only make people stare and stand out of the way, lest they 
should fall on them. 

Porson.—Those who have assaulted you and Mr Wordsworth are perhaps 
less malicious than unprincipled ; the pursuivants of power, or the running 
footmen of faction. Your patience is admirable ; his impatience is laughable. 
Nothing is more amusing than to see him raise his bristles and expose his 
tusk at every invader of his brushwood, every marauder of his hips and 
haws. 

Southey.— Among all the races of men, we English are at once the most 
generous and the most ill-tempered. We all carry sticks in our hands to cut 
down the heads of the higher poppies. 

Porson.—A very high poppy, and surcharged with Lethean dew, is that 
before us. But continue. 

Southey.—I would have added, that each resents in another any injustice ; 
and resents it indeed so vivlently, as to turn unjust on the opposite side. 
Wordsworth, in whose poetry you yourself admit there are many and great 
beauties, will, I am afraid, be tossed out of his balance by a sudden jerk in 
raising him. 

fF orson.—Nothing more likely. The reaction may be as precipitate as 
the pull is now violent against him. Injudicious friends will cause him less 
uneasiness, but will do him greater mischief than intemperate opponents. 

Southey.— You cannot be accused of either fault: but you demand too much, 
and pardon no remissness. However, you have at no time abetted by your 
example the paltry pelters of golden fruit paled out from them. 

Porson.—Removed alike from the crowd and the coterie, I have always 
avoided, with timid prudence, the bird-cage walk of literature. I have with- 
holden from Herman and some others, a part of what is due to them; and I 
regret it. Sometimes I have been arrogant, never have I been malicious. 
Unhappily, I was educated in a school of criticism where the exercises were 
too gladiatorial. Looking at my elders in it, they appeared to me so ugly, in 
part from their contortions, and in part from their scars, that I suspected it 
must be a dangerous thing to wield a scourge of vipers; and I thought it no 
very creditable appointment to be linkboy or pandar at an alley leading down 
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to the Furies. Age and infirmity have rendered me milder than I was. I 
am loth to fire off my gun in the warren which lies before us ; loth to startle the 
snug little creatures, each looking so comfortable at the mouth of its burrow, 
or skipping about at short distances, or frisking and kicking up the sand along 
the thriftless heath. You have shown me some very good poetry in your 
author: I have some very bad in him to show you. Each of our actions is 
an incitement to improve him. But what we cannot improve or alter, lies in 
the constitution of the man : the determination to hold you in one spot until 
you have heard him through ; the reluctance that any thing should be lost ; 
the unconsciousness that the paring is less nutritious and less savoury than the 
core ; in short, the prolix, the prosaic ; a sickly sameness of colour; a sad 
deficiency of vital heat. 

Southey. — Where the language is subdued and somewhat cold, there may 
nevertheless be internal warmth and spirit. There is a paleness in intense 
fires ; they do not flame out nor sparkle. As you know, Mr Professor, it js 
only a weak wine that sends the cork up to the ceiling. 

Porson.—I never was fond of the florid: but I would readily pardon the 
weak wine you allude to, for committing this misdemeanour. Upon my word, 
I have no such complaint to make against it. I said little at the time about 
these poems, and usually say little more on better. In our praises and cen- 
sures, we should see before us one sole object—instruction. A single well- 
set pust, with a few plain letters upon it, directs us better than fifty that turn 
about and totter, covered as they may be from top to bottom with coronals and 
garlands. 

Southey.— We have about a million critics in Great Britain ; not a soul of 
which critics entertains the slightest doubt of his own infallibility. You, with 
all your learning and all your canons of criticism, will never make them 
waver. 

Porson.—We will not waste our breath upon the best of them. Rather let 
me turn toward you, so zealous, so ardent, so indefatigable a friend, and, if 
reports are true, so ill-requited. When your client was the ridicule of all the 
wits in England, of whom Canning and Frere were foremost, by your indig- 
nation at injustice he was righted, and more than righted. For although you 
attributed to him what perhaps was not greatly above his due, yet they who 
acknowledge your authority, and contend under your banner, have carried 
him much further ; nay, further, I apprehend, than is expedient or safe ; and 
they will drop him before the day closes, where there is nobody to show the 
way home. 

Southey.—Could not you, Mr Professor, do that good service to him, which 
others in another province have so often done to you? 

Porson.— Nobody better, nobody with less danger from interruptions. But 
I must be even more enthusiastic than you are, if I prefer this excursion to 
your conversation. My memory, although the strongest part of me, is apt to 
stagger and swerve under verses piled incompactly. In our last meeting, you 
had him mostly to yourself, and you gave me abundantly of the best; at pre- 
sent, while my gruel is before me, it appears no unseasonable time to throw 
a little salt into both occasionally, as may suit my palate. You will not be 
displeased ? 

Southey.—Certainly not, unless you are unjust; nor even then, unless I 
find the injustice to be founded on ill will. 

Porson.—That cannot be. I stand 


“‘ Despicere unde queam tales, passimque videre 
Errare.” 


Besides, knowing that my verdicts will be registered and recorded, I dare not 
utter a hasty or an inconsiderate one. On this ground, the small critics of 
the Edinburgh Review have incaleulably the advantage over us. I Jay it 
down as an axiom, that languor is the cause or the effect of all disorders, and 
is itself the very worst in poetry. Wordsworth’s is an instrument which has 
no trumpet-stop. : 

Southey.—But, such as it is, he blows it well. 

Porson.—To continue the metaphor, it seems to me, on the contrary, that a 
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good deal of his breath is whiffed on the outside of the pipe, and goes for 
nothing. He wants absolutely all the four great requisites—creativeness, 
constructiveness, the sublime, and the pathetic; and I see no reason to believe 
that he is capable or even sensible of the facetious, as Cowper and you have 
proved yourselves to be on many occasions. 

Southey.— Among the opinions we form of our faculties, this is the one in 
which we all are the most liable to err. How many are suspicious that they 
are witty who raise no such suspicion in any one else? Wit appears to 
require a certain degree of unsteadiness in the character. Diamonds sparkle 
the most brilliantly on heads stricken by the palsy. 

Porson.—Yes; but it is not every palsied head that has diamonds, nor 
every unsteady character that has wit. Iam little complimentary ; I must, 
however, say plainly, that you have indulged in it without any detriment to 
your fame. But where all the higher qualities of the poet are deficient, if we 
cannot get wit and humour, there ought at least to be abstinence from pro- 
lixity and dilation. 

Southey.—Surely it is something to-have accompanied sound sense with 
pleasing harmony, whether in verse or prose. 

Porson.— What is the worth of a musical instrument which has no high 
key? Even Pan's pipe rises above the baritones; yet I never should mis- 
take it for an organ, 

Southey.—It is evident that you are“ll- disposed to countenance the moderns; 
I mean principally the living. 

Porson.—They are less disposed to countenance one another. 

Southey. — Where there is genius there should be geniality. The curse of 
quarrelsomeness, of hand against every man, was inflicted on the children of 
the desert ; not on those who pastured their flocks on the fertile banks of the 
Euphrates, or contemplated the heavens from the elevated ranges of Chaldea. 

Porson.—Let none be cast down’ by the malice of their contemporaries, or 
surprised at the defection of their associates, when he himself who has tended 
more than any man living to purify the poetry and to liberalize the criticism 
of his nation, is represented, by one whom he has called “ inoffensive and vir- 
tuous,” as an author all whose poetry is “not worth five shillings,” and of 
whom another has said, that “‘his verses sound like dumb-bells.” Such are 
the expressions of two among your friends and familiars, both under obliga- 
tions to you for the earliest and weightiest testimony in their favour. It 
would appear as if the exercise of the poetical faculty left irritation and weak- 
ness behind it, depriving its possessor at once of love and modesty, and making: 
him resemble a spoilt child, who most indulges in its frowardness when you 
exclaim “ what a spoilt child it is!” and carry it crying and kicking out of the 
room. Your poetical neighbours, I hear, complain bitterly that you never 

* have landed them at large in your Critical Reviews. 

Southey.—I never have; because one grain of commendation more to the 
one than the other would make them enemies; and no language of mine 
would be thought adequate by either to his deserts. Each could not be called 
the greatest poet of the age; and by such compliance I should have been for 
ever divested of my authority as a critic. I lost, however, no opportunity of 
commending heartily what is best in them; and I have never obtruded on 
any one’s notice what is amiss, but carefully concealed it. I wish you were 
equally charitable. 

Porson.—I will be; and generous, too. There are several things in these 
volumes besides that which you recited, containing just thoughts poetically 
expressed. Few, however, are there which do not contain much of the super- 
fluous, and more of the prosaic. For one nod of approbation, I therefore give 
two of drowsiness. You accuse me of injustice, not only to this author, but 
to all the living. Now Byron is living; there is more spirit in Byron: Scott 
is living; there is more vivacity and variety in Scott. Byron exhibits dis. 

jecti membra poeta ; and strong. muscles quiver throughout—but rather like 
galvanism than healthy life. There is a freshness in all Scott’s scenery; a 
vigour and distinctness in all his characters. He seems the brother-in-arms 
of Froissart. I admire his Marmion in particular. Give me his massy clay~ 
more, and keep in the cabinet or the boudoir the jewelled hilt of the oriental 
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dirk. The pages which my forefinger keeps open for you, contain a thing in 
the form of a sonnets a thing to which, for insipidity, ¢ripe au naturel is a 
dainty. 
‘¢ Great men have been among us, hands that penned 

And tongues that uttered wisdom ; better none, 

The later Sydney, Marvel, Harrington, 

Young Vane, and others who called Milton friend.” 
When he potted these fat lampreys he’forgot the condiments, which the finest 
lampreys want; but how close and flat he has laid them! I see nothing ia 
poetry since 


“ Four-and-twenty fiddlers all in a row,” 


fit to compare with it. How the good men and true stand, shoulder to shoul- 
der, and keep one another up! 
Southey.—In these censures and sarcasms, you forget 


“* Aleandrumque Haliumque Nocmonaque Prytanimque,” 


From the Spanish I could bring forward many such. 

Porson.—But here is a sonnet ; and the sonnet admits not that approach to 
the prosaic which is allowable in the ballad, particularly in the ballad of ac- 
tion. For which reason I never laughed, as many did, at 


“ Lord Lion King at Arms.” 


Scott knew what he was about. In his chivalry, and in all the true, gayety 
is mingled with strength, and facility with majesty. Lord Lion may be de- 
fended by the practice of the older poets, who describe the like scenes and 
adventures. There is much resembling it, for instance, in Chevy Chase. 
Marmion is a poem of chivalry, particularly in some measures of the ballad, 
but rising in sundry places to the epic, and closing with a battle worthy of 
the Jiiad. Ariosto has demonstrated that a romance may be so adorned by 
the apparatus, and so elevated by the spirit of poetry, as to be taken for an 
epic; but it has a wider field of its own, with outlying forests and chases. 
Spanish and Italian poetry often seems to run in extremely slender veins 
through a vast extent of barren ground. 

Southey.—But often, too, it is pure and plastic. The republicans, whose 
compact phalanx you have unsparingly ridiculed in Wordsworth’s sonnet, 
make surely no sorrier a figure than 


. * A Don Alvaro de Luna 
‘ondestable de Castilla 
El Re Don Juan el Segundo.” 


Porson.— What an admirable Spanish scholar must Mr Wordsworth be! 
How completely has he transfused into his own compositions all the spirit 
of those verses! Nevertheless, it is much to be regretted that, in resolving 
on simplicity, he did not place himself under the tuition of Burns; which 
quality Burns could have taught him in perfection; but others he never could 
have imparted to such an auditor. He would have sung in vain to him 


“ Scots wha hae wi’? Wallace bled.’’ 
A song more animating than ever Tyrteus sang to the fife before the Spartans. 
But simplicity in Burns is never stale and unprofitable. In Burns there is no 


waste of words out of an ill-shouldered sack ; no troublesome running back- 


wards of little, idle, ragged ideas ; no ostentation of sentiment in the surtout 
of selfishness. Where was I? 


“* Better none. . . The later Sidney .. Young Vane . 
“ These moralists could act .. and. . comprehend !” 


We might expect as much if ** none were better.” 


“ They knew how genuine glory was. . put on! 
What is genuine is not put on. 


“ Taught us how rightfully .. a nation.. 
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Did what? Took up arms? No such thing. Remonstrated? No, nor that. 
What then? Why, “shone!” Iam inclined to take the shine out of him 
for it. But how did the nation “ rightfully shine?"’ In splendour / 


“ Taught us how rightfully a nation shone 
In splendour !” 


Now the secret is plainly out—make the most of it. Another thing they 
taught us, 


“ What strength was.” 


They did indeed, with a vengeance. Furthermore, they taught us, what we 
never could have expected from such masters, 


“ What strength was... that could not bend 
But in magnanimous meekness.” 


Brave Oliver! brave and honest Ireton! we know pretty well where your 
magnanimity lay ; we never could so cleverly find out your meekness. Did 
you leave it peradventure on the window-seat at Whitehall? The “later Sid- 
. ney and young Vane, who could call Milton friend,” and Milton himself, were 
gentlemen of your kidney, and they were all as meek as Moses with their 
arch-enemy, 


“ Perpetual emptiness: unceasing change.” 
How could the change be unceasing if the emptiness was perpetual ? 
“ No single volume paramount: no code ;” 


That is untrue. There is a Code, and the best in Europe: there was none 
promulgated under our Commonwealth. 


* « No master-spirit, no determined road, 
And equally a want of books and men.” 


Southey.—I do not agree in this opinion: for although of late years France 
. hath exhibited no man of exalted wisdom or great worth, yet surely her Revo- 
lution cast up several both intellectual and virtuous. But, like fishes in dark 
nights and wintery weather, allured by deceptive torches, they came to the 
surface only to be speared. 

Porson.— Although there were many deplorable ends in the French Revo- 
lution, there was none so deplorable as the last sonnet’s. So diffuse and point- 
less and aimless is not only this, but fifty more, that the author seems to have 
written them in hedger’s gloves, on blotting-paper. If he could by any con- 
trivance have added to 


“ Perpetual emptiness unceasing change,” 


or some occasional change at least, he would have been more tolerable. 

Southey.— He has done it lately : he has written, although not yet published, 
a vast number of sonnets on Cupital Punishment. 

Porson.— Are you serious? Already he has inflicted it far and wide, for 
divers attempts made upon him to extort his meaning. 

Southey.— Remember, poets superlatively great have composed things below 
their dignity. Suffice itto mention only Milton’s translations of the Psalms. 

Porson.— Milton was never half so wicked a regicide as when he lifted up 
his hand and smote King David. He has atoned for it, however, by compo- 
sing a magnificent psalm of his own, in the form of a sonnet. 

Southey.—You mean, on the massacre of the Protestants in Piedmont. 
This is indeed the noblest of sonnets. 

Porson.—Thereare others in Milton comparable to it, butnoneelsewhere. In 
the poems of Shakespeare which are printed as sonnets, there sometimes is a sin- 
gular strength and intensity of thought, with little of that imagination which was 
afterwards to raise him highest in the universe of poetry. Even the interest 
we take in the private life of this miraculous man cannot keep the volume in 
our hands long together. We acknowledge great power, but we experience 
great weariness. Were I a poet, I would much rather have written the 
Allegro or the Penseroso, than all those, and moreover than nearly all that 
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portion of our metre, which, wanting a definite term, is ranged under the capi- 
tulary of lyric. 

Southey.—Evidently you dislike the sonnet; otherwise there are very many 
in Wordsworth which would have obtained your approbation. 

Porson.—I have no objection to see mince-meat put into small patty-pans, 
all of equal size, with ribs at odd distances: my objection lies maiuly where I 
find it without salt or succulence. Milton was glad, I can imagine, to 
seize upon the sonnet, because it restricted him from a profuse expression of 
what soon becomes tiresome—praise. In addressing it to the Lord Protector, 
he was aware that prolixity of speech was both unnecessary and indecorous: 
in addressing it to Vane, and Lawrence, and Lawes, he felt that friendship 
is never the stronger for running through long periods: and in addressing 
it to 

“ Capiain, or Colonel, or Knight-at-Arms,” 


he might be confident that fourteen such glorious lines were a bulwark suffi- 
cient for his protection against a royal army. 

Southey.—I am highly gratified at your enthusiasm. A great poet repre- 
sents a great portion of the human race. Nature delegated to Shakespeare 
the interests and direction of the whole: to Milton a smaller part, but with 
plenary power over it ; and she bestowed on him such fervour and majesty of 
eloquence as on no other mortal in any age. 

Forson.—Perhaps indeed not on Demosthenes himself. 

Southey. — Without many of those qualities of which a loftier genius is con- 
stituted, without much fire, without an extent of range, without an eye that 
can look into the heart, or an organ that can touch it, Demosthenes had great 
dexterity and great force. By the union of these properties he always was 
impressive on his audience: but his orations bear less testimony to the seal 
of genius than the dissertations of Milton do. 

Porson.—You judge correctly that there are several parts of genius in 
which Demosthenes is deficient, although in none whatever of the consummate 
orator.- In that character there is no necessity for stage-exhibitions of wit, 
however well it may be received in an oration from the most persuasive and - 
the most stately: Demosthenes, when he catches at wit, misses it, and falls 
flat in the mire. But by discipline and training, by abstinence from what is 
florid and too juicy, and by loitering with no idle words on his way, he acquired 
the hard muscles of a wrestler, and nobody could stand up against him with 
success or impunity. 

Southey.— Milton has equal strength, without an abatement of beauty: not 
a sinew sharp or rigid, not a vein varicose or inflated. Hercules killed rob- 
bers and ravishers with his knotted club: he cleansed also royal stables by 
turning whole rivers into them. Apollo, with no labour or effort, overcame 
the Python ; brought round him, in the full accordance of harmony, all the 
Muses ; and illuminated with his sole splendour the universal world. Such is 
the difference I see between Demosthenes and Milton. 

Porson.— Would you have any thing more of- Mr Wordsworth, after the 
contemplation of two men who resemble a god and a demigod in the degrees 
of power? 

Southey.—I do not believe you can find, in another of his poems, so many 
blemishes and debilities as you have pointed out. 

Porson.— Within the same space, perhaps not. But my complaint is not 
against a poverty of thought or expression here and there; jt is against the 
sickliness and prostration of the whole body. I should never have thought it 
worth my while to renew and continue our conversation on it, unless that fre- 
quently such discussions lead to something better than the thing discussed ; 
and unless we had some abundant proofs that heaviness, taken opportunely, is 
the perent of hilarity. The most beautiful iris rises in bright expanse out of 
the minutest watery particles. Little fond as I am of quoting my own autho- 
rity, permit me to repeat, in this sick chaniber, an observation I once made in 
another almost as sick. 


‘When wine and gin are gone and spent, 
Small beer is then most excellent,” 
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But small beer itself is not equally small nor equally vapid. Our friend’s | 
poetry, like a cloak of gum-elastic, makes me sweat without keeping me | 
warm. With regard to the texture and sewing, what think you of 


“No thorns can pierce those tender feet, 
Whose life was as the violet sweet!” 


Svuthey.—It should have been written “* her tender feet ;” because, as the 
words stand, it is the life of the tender feet that is sweet as the violet. 

Porson.—I\f there is a Wordsworth school, it certainly is not a grammar 
school. Is there any lower? It must be a school for very little boys, and a rod 
should be hung up inthe centre. Take another sample. 


‘* There is a blessing in the air, 
Which seems a sense of joy to yield.” 


Was ever line so inadequate to its purpose as the second! If the blessing is 
evident and certain, the sense of joy arising from it must be evident and certain 


also, not merely seeming. Whatever only seems to yield a sense of joy, is . 


scarcely a blessing. The verse adds nothing to the one before, but rather tends 
to empty it of the little it conveys. 


*« And shady groves, for recreation framed.” 
** Recreation!” and in groves that are “ framed!" 


“¢ With high respect and gratitude sincere.” 


if 


| 


This is indeed a good end: of a letter, but not of a poem. I am weary of 


discomposing these lines of sawdust: they verily would disgrace any poetry- 
professor. 

Southey.— Acknowledging the prosaic flatness of the last verse you quoted, 
the sneer with which you pronounced the final word seems to me unmerited. 

Porson.—That is not gratitude which is not “ sincere.”” A scholar ought 
to write nothing so incorrect as the phrase, a poet nothing so imbecile as the 
verse, 

Southey.— Sincere conveys a stronger sense to most understandings than the 
substantive alone would ; words which we can do without, are not therefore 
useless. Many may be of service and efficacy to certain minds, which other 
minds pass over inobservantly ; and there are many which, however light in 
themselves, wing the way for a well-directed point that could never reach the 
heart without it. 

Porson.—This is true in general, but here inapplicable. I will tell you 
what is applicable on all occasions, both in poetry and prose: cses aosorevery : 
always without reference to weak or common minds. If we give an entertain- 
ment, we do not set on the table pap and panada, just because a guest may 
be liable to indigestion: we rather send these dismal dainties to his chamber, 
and treat our heartier friends opiparously. I am wandering. If we critics are 
logical, it is the most that can be required at our hands: we should go out 
of our record if we were philosophical. 

Southey.— Without both qualities not even the lightest poetry should be re- 
prehended. They do not exclude wit, which sometimes shows inexactnesses 
where mensuration would be tardy and incommodious. 

Porson.—I fear [am at my wits’ end under this exhausted receiver. Here 
are, however, a few more Excerpta for you: I shall add but few; although I 
have marked with my pencil, in these two small volumes, more than seventy 
spots of sterility or quagmire. Mr Wordsworth has hitherto had for his eri- 
tics men who uncovered and darkened his blemishes in order to profit by them, 
and afterwards expounded his songs and expatiated on his beauties in order to 
obtain the same result; like picture-cleaners, who besmear a picture all over 


with washy dirtiness, then wipe away one-half of it, making it whiter'than it , 


ever was before. And nothing draws such crowds to the window. 

I must make yon walk with me up and down the deck, else nothing could 
keep you from sickness in this hull. How do you feel? Will you sit down 
again? 

' Southey.—I will hear you and bear with you. 


> 
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Porson.— J on the earth will go plodding on 
By myself cheerfully, till the day is done.” 


In what other author do you find such heavy trash ? 


‘* How do you live? and what is it you do?” 


Show me any thing like this in the worst poet that ever lived, and I will 
acknowledge that I am the worst critic. A want of sympathy is sometimes 
apparent in the midst of poetical pretences. Before us a gang of gypsies, 
perhaps after along journey, perhaps after a marriage, perhaps after the birth 
of achild among them, are found resting a whole day in one place: What 
is the reflection on it? 
* The mighty moon! 
This way she looks, as if at them, 
And they regard her not! 
O! better wrong and strife ; 
Rather vain deeds or evil than such life !” 


Mr Southey! is this the man you represented to me, in our last conversa- 
tion, as innocent and philosophical ? What! better be guilty of robbery or 
bloodshed than not be looking at the moon ? better Jet the fire go out, and the 
children cry with hunger and cold? The philanthropy of poets is surely 
ethereal, and is here, indeed, a matter of moonshine. 

Southey.—The sentiment is indefensible. But in the stoutest coat a stitch 
may give way somewhere. 

Porson.—Our business is, in this place, with humanity: We will go for- 
ward, if you please, to religion. Poets may take great liberties; but not 
much above the nymphs; they must be circumspect and orderly with gods 
and goddesses of any account and likelihood. Although the ancients laid 
many children at the door of Jupiter, which he never could be brought to 
acknowledge, yet it is downright impiety to attribute to the God of mercy, as 
his, so ill-favoured a vixen as Slaughter. 

Southey.— We might enter into a long disquisition on this subject. 

Porson.—God forbid we should do all we might do! Have you rested long 
enougli? Come along then to Guvody Blake's. 


** Old Goody Blake was old and poor ”"— 
Whaat is the consequence ? 
** Tll-fed she was, and thinly clad, 


And any man who passed her door 
Might see "— 


What might he see ? 
** How poor a hut she had.” 


{ Svuthey.—Ease and simplicity are two expressions often confounded and 

jmisapplied. We usually find ease arising from long practice, and sometimes 

from a delicate ear without it; but simplicity may be rustic and awkward; of 

which, it must be acknowledged, there are innumerable examples in these 

yolumes. But surely it would be a pleasanter occupation to recollect the 

many that are natural, and to search out the few that are graceful. 
Porson.— We have not yet taken our leave of Goody Blake. 


‘* All day she spun in her poor dwelling, 
And then ’twas three hours’ work at night; 
Alas! ’twas hardly worth the telling.” 


I am quite of that opinion. 
‘* But when the ice our streams did fetter "— 
Which was the fetterer ? We may guess—but not from the grammar. 


** Oh! then how her old bones would shake! 
You would have said, if you had met her "— 
Now, what would you have said? ‘ Goody! come into my house, and warm 
yourself with a pint of ale at the kitchcn fire.” No such naughty thing. 
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** You would have said, if you had met her, 
*Twas a hard time for Goody Blake !” 


Southey.—If you said only that, you must have been the colder of the two, 
and God had done less for you than for her. 


Porson.— Sad case it was, as you may think, 
As every man who knew her says.” 


Now, mind ye!-all this balderdash is from * Poems purely of the Imagina- 
tion.” Such is what is notified to us in the title-page. In spite of a cold 
below zero, I hope you are awake, Mr Southey! How do you find nose and 
ears? all safe and sound? are the acoustics in tolerable order for harmony ? 
Listen then. 


* The west that burns like one dilated sun’’— 
Are you ready fur the sublime ¢ Come on. 


“ Where in a mighty crucible expire 
The mountains.” 


It must now be all over with them if they expired. The self-same verse, 
however, continues to inform us, that, after this operation, they were—what 
think you? 

* Glowing hot.” 

Southey.—Rather retrograde thermometer ! 

Porson.—And what do you think the mountains were like, when they were 
in the crucible after their expiration? Why, they were “ like coals of fire.” 

Southey.—Coals of fire are generally on the outside of crucibles. The 
melting of the mountains is taken from the Holy Scriptures. 

Porson.—And never was there such a piece of sacrilege. Away he runs 
with them, and passes them (as thieves usually do) into the crucible. [Here 
follows **an anecdote for fathers, showing how the practice of lying may be 
taught.”] Such is the title, asomewhat prolix one: but for the soul of me | can- 
not find out the lie, with all my experience in those matters. ; 


‘* Now tell me ad you rather be? ”’ | 


Cannot our writers perceive that had be is not English? Would you rather be 
is grammatical. J’d sounds much the same when it signifies J woud. Thi 
latter with slighter contraction is J’owd ; hence the corruption goes further. | 

Svuthey.—This is just and true ; but we must not rest too often, too long o 
too pressingly, on verbal criticism. 

Porson.—Do you, so accurate a grammarian, say this? To pass over such 
vulgarisms, which indeed the worst writers seldom fall into—if the words are 
silly, idle, or inapplicable, what becomes of the sentence? Those alone are 
to be classed as verbal critics who can catch and comprehend no more than a 
word here and there, and who lay more stress upon it, if faulty, than upon all 
the beauties in the best authors. But unless we, who sit perched and watch- 
ful on a higher branch than the word.catchers,* and who live on somewhat 
more substantial than syllables, do catch the word, that which is dependent on 
the word must escape us also. Now do me the favour to read the rest; for 
- T have only just breath enough to converse, and your voice will give advan- 
tages to the poetry which mine cannot. 


Southey (veads).— In careless mood he look’d at me, 
While still I held him by the arm, 
Aud said, ‘ At Kilve I'd rather be 
Than here at Liznin farm.’ 
Now, little Edward, say why so— 
My little Edward tell me why.” 


Porson.— Where is the difference of meaning betwixt 


“ Little Edward, say why so,” 
and 
“ Little Edward, tell me why?” 





* Like word-catchers that live on syllables.”—Porx, 
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Southey (reads ).—“ 1 cannot tell—I do not know.” 


Porson.— Again, where is the difference between * J cannot tell,” and * I 
do not know ?” 
Southey (reads ).—“ Why, this is strange, said »—— 
Porson.—And I join in the opinion, if he intends it for poetry. 
Southey (reads ).—“ For here are woods, hills smooth and warm ; 
There surely must some reason be.” 
Porson.—This is among the least awkward of his inversions, which are 
/ | more frequent in him, and more awkward, than in any of his contemporaries. 
v \ Somewhat less so would be \ 
, “Surely some reason there must be,” or 
* Some reason surely there must be,” or 
* Some reason there must surely be.” : 
Without ringing more changes, which we might do, he had the choles of 
four inversions, and he has taken the worst. 


Southey (reads ).—“ His head he raised: there was in sight, 
It caught his eye: he saw it plain” 


Porson.— What tautology—what trifling ! 


Southey (reads ),—“ Upon the house-top, glittering bright, 
A broad and gilded vane.” 


Porson.—Can we wonder that the boy saw *‘ plain” “ a broad and gilded 
vane,” on the house-top just before him ? 


Southey (reads )— Thus did the boy his tongue unlock” —— 


Porson.—I wish the father had kept the Bramah key in his breeches 
pocket. 
Southey (reads ).—* And eased his mind with this rep!y’—— 


Porson.— When he had written did unlock, he should likewise have written 
and ease, not and eased. 


Southey (reads ).—“ At Kilve there was no weathercock, 
And that’s the reason why. 
O dearest, dearest boy! my heart 
For better lore would seldom yearn, 
Could I but teach the hundredth part 
Of what from thee I learn,” 


Porson,— W hat is flat ought to be plain; but who can expound to me the 
thing here signified ? who can tell me where is the lie, and which is the liar ? 
If the lad told a lie, why praise him so? and if he spoke the obvious truth, 
what has he taught the father? ‘ The hundredth part” of the lore communi- 
cated by the child to the parent may content him: but whoever is contented 
with a hundredfold more than all they both together have given ws, cannot be 
very ambitious of becoming a senior wrangler. These, in good truth, are 
verses 

“ Pleni ruris et inficetiarum.” 


“ Dank, limber verses, stuft with lakeside sedges, 
And propt with rotten stakes from broken hedges.” 
In the beginning of these I forbore to remark 
“On Kilve by the green sea.” 

When I was in Somersetshire, Neptune had not parted with his cream-co- 
loured horses, and there was no green sea within the horizon. The ancients 
used to give the sea the colour they saw in it; Homer dark-blue, as in the 
Hellespont, the Ionian, and Augean; Virgil blue- -green, as along the coast of 
Naples and Sorento. I suspect, from his character, he never went a league 
off land. He kept usually, both in person and poetry, to the “ vada ce- 
rula.” 

Southey.—But he hoisted purple sails, and the mother of his Aineas was at 
the helm. 
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Porson.—How different from Mr Wordsworth’s wash-tub, pushed on the 
sluggish lake by a dumb idiot! We must leave the sea-shore for the ditch- 
side, and get down to ‘the small Celandine.” I will now relieve you: give 
me the book. 

“ Pleasures newly found are sweet” —— 


What a discovery! I never heard of any pleasures that are not. 
‘¢ When they lie about our feet.” 
Does that make them the sweeter? 


& February last.” 
How poetical ! ; 
“February last, my heart 
First at sight of thee was glad ; 
All unheard-of as thou art, 
7 Thou must needs, J think, have had, 
Celandine! and Jong ago, 
Praise of which I nothing know.” 


What an inversion! A club-foot is not enough, but the heel is where the toe 
should be. 
* T have not a doubt but he 
Whosoe'er the man might be, 
Who the first with pointed rays 
( Workman worthy to be sainted) 
Set the signboard in a blaze,” &c. 


Really, is there any girl of fourteen whose poetry, being like this, the fond- 
est mother would lay before her most intimate friends? If a taste for what the 
French eall niaiserie were prevalent, he who should turn his ridicule so effec- 
tively against it asto put it entirely out of fashion, would perform a far greater 
service than that glorious wit Cervantes, who shattered the last helmet of 
knight-errantry. For in knight-errantry there was the stout, there was the 
strenuous, there was sound homeliness under courtly guise, and the ornamen- 
tal was no impediment to the manly. But in niaiserte there are ordinarily the 
debilitating fumes of self-conceit, and nothing is there about it but what is 
abject and ignoble. Shall we go on? 

Southey.—-As you heard me patiently when we met before, it is but fair and 
reasonable that I should attend to you, now you have examined more carefully 
what I recommended to your perusal. 

Porson.—After a long preamble, your recorder saith, 


“*Tis known that twenty years are past since she” 





Nobody has been mentioned yet, but you shall soon hear who she is. 


(“ Her name is Martha Ray) 
Gave with a maiden’s true good-will 
Her company to Stephen Hill, 
And she was blythe and gay : 
While friends and kindreds all approved, i 
Of him whom tenderly she loved ; 
And they had fixed the w:dding-day.” 


Now, fifty pounds’ reward to whosoever shall discover, in any volume of 
poems, ancient or modern, eight consecutive verses so sedulously purified from 
all saline particles. 

Southey.—1 would not be the claimant. 

Porson.—And pray, Mr Southey, can you imagine what day of the week 
that wedding-day was? 

Southey.—I wonder he neglected to specify it. In general he is quite satis- 
factory on all such dates. 

Porson.—Neither can I ascertain the exact day of the week, entirely through 
his unusual inadvertence. But the wedding-day, sure enough, began with— 


* The morning that must wed them both.” 


Odd enough that a wedding should unite two persons! I believe, on recollec- 
tion, that in the country parts of England such a result of such a ceremony is 
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by no means uncommon. Here in London it is apt to embrace, in due course 
of time, another or more. 

/\ Southey.—A great deal of bad poetry does not of necessity make a bad poet; 
| but a little of what is excellent, on a befitting subject, constitutes a good one. 
Porson.—If ever this poet before us should write a large poem, (a great poem 
is out of the question,) he will stick small particles of friable earth together, 
and hang the conglutinated nodules under a thatched roof, the more picturesque 

and the more interesting (no doubt) for its procumbent elevation. 


“ Strange fits of passion have I known, 
And I will dare to tell, 
But in the l!over’s ear alone, 
What once to me befell.” 


He has never told lover, or other man, any thing like a fit of passion: I wish 
he could do that. ‘ 
* In one of those sweet dreams I slept, 
Kind nature’s gentlest boon” —— 


- What originality of thought, and what distinctness of expression ! 


«* My horse moved on; hoof after hoof 
He raised” 


What a horse! did ever another do the like? 
“ and never stopped.” 


A wandering Jew of horse-flesh! There's a horse for you! Could any York- 
shire jockey promise more ? 
“© What fond and wayward thoughts will slide 
Into a lover’s head !” 


Really! are you aware of that, Mr Southey? But, if they must slide any 
where, they can nowhere find a piece of harder ice to slide upon. 
Southey.—Certainly there is not much warmth or much invention in several 
‘\ of the Lyrical Ballads. This species of poetry can do without them. 
Porson.—Then we can do without this species of poetry. But invention 
here is: you never have looked deep enough for it: invention here is, I say 
again; and asufficiency for aroyal patent. What other man living has pro- 
duced such a quantity of soup out of bare bones, however unsatisfactory may 
be the savour ? 
“ O mercy! to myself, I cried” — 
We sometimes say to ourselves, but seldom cry to ourselves in moments of re- 
flection. 
“‘ If Lucy should be dead!” 


Southey.—Surely this is very natural. 

Porson.—Do not force me to quote Voltaire on the natural, and to show you 
what he calls it. If the presentiment had been followed up by the event, the 
poem, however tedious and verbose, had been less bald. In how different a 
manner has Madame de Staél treated this very thought, which many others 
have also entertained! Do me the favour to take down Corinne. Excuse my 
pronunciation. ‘* Comme je tournais mes regards vers le ciel pour |’en 
remercier, je ne scais par quel hazard une superstition de mon enfance s’est 
ranimée dans mon cceur. La lune que je contemplais s'est couverte d'un nuage, et 
aspect de ce nuage était funeste.” 

At the close of the last volume (give it me) we find the consequence. ‘ Elle 
voulut lui parler, et n’en eit pas la force. Elle leva ses regards vers le ciel, 
et vit la lune qui se couvrait du méme nuage qu’elle avait fait remarquer 4 Lord 
Melvil, quand ils s’arretérent sur le bord de la mer en allant 4 Naples. Alors 
elle le lui montra de sa main mourante, et son dernier soupir fit retomber cette 
main.” Here you have the poetical, you had before the prose version of the 
same description. 

Southey.—It is difficult to treat those subjects much better in the ballad. 

Porson.— Why then choose them? I will however prove to you that it 
is no such a difficult matter to treat them much better, and with a very small 
stock of poetry, 
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Southey.—I am anxious to see the experiment, especially if you yourself 
make it. 

Porson.—I have written the characters so minute, according to my custom, 
that lcannot make them out distinctly in the inclosure of these green curtains. 
Take up yon paper from under the castor-oil bottle; yes, that—now read. 


Southey, (reads.) 


Me 
“ Hetty, old Dinah Mitchell’s daughter, 
Had left the side of Derwentwater 
About the end of summer. 
I went to see her at her cot, 
Her and her mother, who were not 
Expecting a new-comer, 


2. 
* They both were standing at one tub, 
And you might hear their knuckles rub 
The hempen sheet they washed. 
The mother suddenly turned round, 
The daughter cast upon the ground 
Her eyes, like one abashed. 


3. 
“ Now of this Hetty there is told 
A tale to move both young and old, 
A true pathetic story. 
*Tis well it happened in my time, 
For, much I fear, no other rhyme 
Than mine could spread her glory, 


4, 
“ The rains had fallen for three weeks, 
The roads were looking like beefsteaks 
Gashed deep, to make them tender ; 
Only along the ruts you might 
See little pebbles, black and white— 
Walking (you'd think) must end here. 


5. 
“ Hetty, whom many a loving thought 
Incited, did not care a groat 
About the mire and wet. 
She went up stairs, unlocked the chest, 
Slipped her clean shift on, not her best, 
A prudent girl was Het. 


6. 
“ Both stockings gartered, she drew down 
Her petticoat, and then her gown, 
And next she clapped her hat on. 
A sudden dread came o’er her mind, 
* Good gracious! now, if I should find 
No string to tie my patten !’” 


Porson.—Come, come, do not throw the paper down so disdainfully! I am 
waiting to hear you exclaim, ‘‘ Sume superbiam quesitam meritis.” Ah! 
you poets are like the curs of Constantinople. They all have their own quar- 
ters, and drive away or worry to death every intruder. The mangier they 
are the fiercer are they. Never did I believe until now that any poet was 
too great for your praise. Well, what do you think—for we of the brother- 
hood are impatient to hear all about it? Jealous creature! 
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Southey.—Really I find no eause for triumph. 

Porson.—Nor do I; but my merriment is excited now, and was excited on 
a former oceasion, by the fervour of your expression, that ‘* Pindar would not 
have braced a poem to more vigour, nor Euripides* have breathed into it more ten- 
derness and passion.” 

Southey.—I spoke of the Laodamia. 

Porson.— Although I gave way to pleasantry instead of arguing the point 
with you, I had a great deal more to say, Mr Southey, than I said at the 
first starting of so heavy a runner in his race with Pindar. We will again 
walk over a part of the ground. 


*‘ With sacrifice before the rising morn 

Performed, my slaughtered lord have I ‘required,’ 
And in thick darkness, amid shades forlorn, 

Him of the infernal gods have I ‘ desired.’ ” 


I only remembered, at the time, that the second and fourth verses terminate 
too much alike. Desired may just as well be where required is, and required 
where desired is: both are wretchedly weak, and both are preceded by the 
same words, “have J.” 

Southey. —He has corrected them at your suggestion—not indeed much (if 
any thing) for the better; and he has altered the conclusion, making it more 
accordant with morality and Christianity, but somewhat less perhaps with 
Greek manners and sentiments, as they existed in the time of the Trojan war. 

Porson. Truly it was far enough from these before. Acknowledge that 
the fourth line is quite unnecessary, and that the word “ performed,” in the 
second, is prosaic. 

Southey.—I would defend the whole poem. 

Porson.—To defend the whole, in criticism as in warfare, you must look 
with peculiar care to the weakest part. In our last conversation, you express- 
ed a wish that Ishould examine the verses ‘* analytically and severely.” Had 
I done it severely, you would have caught me by the wrist and have inter- 
cepted the stroke. Show me, if you can, a single instance of falsity or unfair- 
ness in any of these remarks. If you cannot, pray indulge me at least in as 
much hilarity as my position, between a sick bed and a sorry book, will allow 
me. 

Southey.—I must catch the wrist here. The book, as you yourself con- 
ceded, comprehends many beautiful things. 

Porson.—I have said it; I have repeated it; and I will maintain it: but 
there are more mawkish. This very room has many things of value in it: 
yet the empty vials are worth nothing, and severa) of the others are uninvit- 
ing. Beside yourself, I know scarcely a critic in England sufficiently versed 
and sufficiently candid to give a correct decision on our poets. All others 
have their parties ; most have their personal friends. On the side opposite 
to these, you find no few morose and darkling, who conjure up the phantom 
of an enemy in every rising reputation. You are too wise and too virtuous 
to resemble them. On this cool green bank of literature you stand alone. I 
always have observed that the herbage is softest and finest in elevated places ; 
and that we may repose with most safety and pleasantness on lofty minds. 
The little folks who congregate beneath you, seem to think of themselves as 
Pope thought of the women: 


“ The critic who deliberates is lost.” 


Southey.—Hence random assertions, heats, animosities, missiles of small 
wit, clouds hiding every object under them, forked lightnings of ill-directed 
censure, and thunders of applause lost in the vacuity of space. What do you 
think now of this? ‘* An ethereal purity of sentiment which could only emanate 
Srom the soul of a woman.” F 





* Imag. Conversations, v. 1. These words are printed as Porson’s—improperly, 
as the whole context shows. 
. FT Edinburgh Review on the Poems of Felicia Hemans. 
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Porson.—Such criticism is indeed pure oil from the Minerva Press. 

Southey.—No indeed ; it is train-oil, imported neat from Jeffrey’s. 

Porson.— Where will you find, in all his criticisms, one striking truth, one 
vigorous thought, one vivid witticism, or even one felicitous expression ? Yet 
his noxious gas is convertible to more uses than Hallam’s caput mortuum that 
lies under it. 

Southey.—Better is it that my fellow-townsman should “ plod his weary 
way” in the Heart of Mid- Lothian, than interline with a sputtering pen the 
fine writing of Sismondi. 

Porson.—If these fellows knew any thing about antiquity, I would remind 
them that the Roman soldier, on his march, carried not only vinegar, but 
lard; and that the vinegar was made wholesome by temperate use and pro- 
portionate dilution. 

Suuthey.—1 do not find that our eritics are fond of suggesting any emenda- 
tions of the passages they censure in their contemporaries, as you have done 
in the ancients. Will not you tell me, for the benefit of the author, if there 
is any thing in the Lyrical Ballads which you could materially improve ? 

Porson.—Tell me first if you can turn a straw into a walking-stick. When 
you have done this, [ will try what Ican do. But [never can do that for Mr 
Wordsworth which I have sometimes done for his betters. His verses are as 
he wrote them; and we must leave them as they are: theirs are not so: and 
faults committed by transcribers or printers may be corrected. In Macbeth, 
for example, we read, 


‘ The raven himself is hoarse, 
That croaks the fatal enterance of Duncan,”’ &c. 


Is there any thing marvellous in a raven being hoarse? which is implied by 
the word “ himself:” that is to say, even the raven, &c. Shakespeare wrote 
one letter more ; ** The raven himself is hoarser.”’ 

Southey. —Surely you could as easily correct in the Lyrical Ballads faults as 
obvious. 

Porson.—If they were as well worth my attention. 

Southey.—Many are deeply interested by the simple tales they convey in 
such plain easy language. 

Porson.—His language is often harsh and dissonant, and his gait is like one 
whose waistband has been cut behind. There may be something ‘“ interest- 
ing” in the countenance of the sickly, and even of the dead, but it is only life 
that can give us enjoyment. Many beside lexicographers place in the same 
line simplicity and silliness; they cannot separate them as we can. They 
think us monsters because we do not see what they see, and because we see 
plainly what they never can see at ail. There is oftea most love where there 
is the least acquaintance with the object loved. So it is with these good 
people who stare at the odd construction of our minds. Homely and poor 
thoughts may be set off by facility and gracefulness of language; here they 
often want both. 

Southey.—Harmonious words render ordinary ideas acceptable ; less ordi- 
nary, pleasant; novel and ingenious ones, delightful. As pictures and statues 
aud living beauty too, show better by music-light, so is poetry irradiated, 
vivified, glorified, and raised into immortal life, by harmony. 

Porson.—Ay, Mr Southey, and another thing may be noticed. The Muses 
should be as slow to loosen the zone as the Graces* are. The poetical form, 
like the human, to be beautiful must be succinct. When we grow corpulent, 
we are commonly said to lose our jigure. By this loss of figure we are re- 
duced and weakened. So, there not being bone nor muscle nor blood 
enough in your client, to rectify and support his accretions, he collapses into 
unswathable flabbiness. We must never disturb him in this condition, which 
appears to be thought, in certain parts of the country, as much a peculiar 
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mark of Heaven’s favour, as idiocy is among the Turks. I have usually 
found his sticklers like those good folks dogmatical and dull. One of them 
lately tried to persuade me that he never is so highly poetical as when he is 
deeply metaphysical. When I stared, he smiled benignly, and said with a 
sigh that relieved us both, “ Ah/ you may bea Grecian!” He then quoted 
fourteen German poets of the first order, and expressed his compassion for 
ZEschylus and Homer. 

Southey.—What a blessing are metaphysics to our generation! A 
poet or other who can make nothing clear, can stir up enough sediment to 
render the bottom of a basin as invisible as the deepest gulf in the Atlantic. 
The shallowest pond, if turbid, has depth enough for a goose to hide its 
head in. 

Porson.—I quoted to my instructor in criticism the Anecdote for Fathers: 
he assured me it is as clear as day ; not meaning a London day in particular, 
such as this. But there are sundry gentlemen who like cats see clearly in 
the dark, and far from clearly any where else. Hold them where, if they 
were tractable and docile, you might show them your objections, and they 
will swear and claw at you to show how spiteful you are. Others say they 
wonder that judicious men differ from them: no doubt they differ; and there 
is but one reason for it, which is, because they are so. Again there are the 
gentle and conciliatory, who say merely that they cannot quite think with 
you. Have they thought at all? Can they think at all? Granting both 
premises, have they thought or can they think rightly ? 

Southey.—To suppose the majority can, is to suppose an absurdity ; and 
especially on subjects which require so much preparatory study, such a variety of 
instruction, such deliberation, delicacy, and refinement. When I have been 
told, as I often have been, that I shall find very few of my opinion, certainly 
no compliment was intended me; yet there are few comparatively, whom na- 
ture has gifted with intuition or exquisite taste ; few whose ideas have been 
drawn, modelled, marked, chisseled, and polished, in a studio well lighted 
from above. The opinion of a thousand millions who are ignorant or ill- 
informed, is not equal to the opinion of only one who is wiser. This is too 
self-evident for argument; yet we hear about the common sense of mankind! A 
common sense which, unless the people receive it from their betters, leads them 
only into common error. If such is the case, and we have the testimony of 
all ages for it, in matters which have most attracted their attention, matters in 
which their nearest interests are mainly concerned, in politics, in religion, in 
the education of their families, how greatly, how surpassingly must it be in 
those which require a peculiar structure of understanding, a peculiar endow- 
ment of mind, a peculiar susceptibility, and almost an undivided application. 
In what regards poetry, I should just as soon expect a sound judgment of its 
essentials from a boatman or a waggoner, as from the usual set of persons we 
meet in society ; persons not uneducated, but deriving their intelligence from 
little gutters and drains round about: the mud is easily raised to the surface 
in so shallow a receptacle, and nothing is seen distinctly or clearly. Whereas 
the humbler man has received no false impressions, and may therefore to a 
limited extent be right. As for books in general, it is only with men like 
you that I ever open my lips upon them in conversation. In my capacity of 
reviewer, dispassionate by temperament, equitable by principle, and, more- 
over, for fear of offending God and of suffering in my conscience, I dare not 
leave behind me in my writings either a false estimate or a frivolous objec- 
tion. 

Porson.—Racy wine comes from the high vineyard. There is a spice of 
the scoundrel in most of our literary men; an itch to filch and detract in the 
midst of fair-speaking and festivity. This is the reason why I never have 
much associated with them. There is also another: we have nothing in com- 
mon but the alphabet. The most popular of our critics have no heart for 

poetry ; it is morbidly sensitive on one side, and utterly callous on the other. 
They dandle some little poet, and will never let you take him off their knees ; 
him they feed to bursting with their curds and whey: another they warn off 
the premises, and will give him neither a crust nor a crumb, until they hear 
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he has succeeded to a large estate in popularity, with plenty of dependants ; 
then they sue and supplicate to be admitted among the number; and, 
lastly, when they hear of his death, they put on mourning, and advertise to 
raise a monument or a club-room to his memory. You, Mr Southey, will al- 
ways be considered the soundest and the fairest of our English critics; and 
indeed, to the present time, you have been the only one of very delicate per- 
ception in poetry. But your admirable good-nature has thrown a costly veil 
over many defects and some deformities. To guide our aspirants, you have 
given us (and here accept my thanks for them) several good tnscriptions, much 
nearer the style of antiquity than any others in our language, and better—in- 
deed much better—than the Italian ones of Chiabrera. I myself have nothing 
original e2bout me; but here is an inscription which perhaps you will re- 
member in Theocritus, and translated to the best of my ability. 


Inscription on a Statue of Love. 


« Mild he may be, and innocent to view, 
Yet who on earth can answer for him? You 
Who touch the little god, mind what ye do! 


“* Say not that none has caution’d you: although 
Short be his arrow, slender be his bow, 
The king Apollo’s never wrought such woe.” 


This, and one petty skolion, are the only things I have attempted. The sko- 
lion is written by Geron, and preserved by Aristenetus :— 


*¢ He who in waning age would moralize, 
With leaden finger weighs down joyous eyes; 
Youths too, with all they say, can only tell 

What maids know well: 


“ And yet if they are kind, they hear it out 
As patiently as if they clear’d a doubt. 
I will not talk like either. Come with me; 
Look at the tree! 


“ Look at the tree while still some leaves are green; 
Soon must they fall. Ah! in the space between 
Lift those long eyelashes above your book, 

For the last look !” 


Southey.—I cannot recollect them in the Greek. 

Porson.—Indeed! Perhaps I dreamt it then; for Greek often plays me 
tricks in my dreams. 

Southey.—I wish it would play them oftener with our poets. It seems to 
entertain a peculiar grudge against the most celebrated of them. 

Porson.—Our conversation has been enlivened and enriched by what seemed 
sufficiently sterile in its own nature; but, by tossing it about, we have made 
it useful. Just as certain lands are said to profit by scrapings from the turn- 
pike-road. After this sieving, after this pounding and triturition of the 
coarser particles, do you really find in Mr Wordsworth such a vigour and 
variety, such a selection of thoughts and images, as authorize you to rank him 
with Scott and Burns and Cowper ? 

Southey.—Certainly not: but that is no reason why he should be turned 
into ridicule on all occasions. Must he be rejected and reviled as a poet, be- 
cause he wishes to be also a philosopher? Or must he be taunted and twitted 
for weakness, because by his nature he is quiescent ? 

Porson.—No indeed ; though much of this quiescency induces debility, 
and is always a sign of it in poetry. Let poets enjoy their sleep; but let 
them not impart it, nor take it amiss if they are shaken by the shoulder for 
the attempt. I reprehended at our last meeting, as severely as you yourself 
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did, those mischievous children who played their pranks with him in his 
easy-chair; and I drove away from him those old women who brought him 
their drastics from the Edinburgh Dispensary. Poor souls! they are all 
swept off! Sidney Smith, the wittiest man alive, could not keep them up, by 
administering a nettle and a shove to this unsaved remnant of the Baxter 
Christians. 

Southey.—The heaviest of them will kick at you the most viciously. Casti- 
gation is not undue to him; for he has snipt off as much as he could pinch 
from every author of reputation in his time. It is less ungenerous to expose 
such people than to defend them. 

Porson.—Let him gird up his loins, however, and be gone; we will turn 
where correction ought to be milder, and may be more efficient. Give a 
trifle of strength and austerity to the squashiness of our friend’s poetry, and 
reduce in almost every piece its quantity to half. Evaporation will render ii 
likelier to keep. Without this process, you will shortly have it only in the 
form of extracts. You talk of philosophy in poetry; and in poetry let it 
exist; but let its veins run through a poem, as our veins run through the 
body, and never be too apparent; for the prominence of veins, in both alike, 
is a symptom of weakness, feverishness, and senility. On the ground where 
we are now standing, you have taken one end of the blanket, and I the other; 
but it is I chiefly who have shaken the dust out. Nobody can pass us with- 
out seeing it rise against the sunligit, and observing what a heavy cloud there 
is of it. While it lay quietly in the flannel, it lay without suspicion. 

Southey.—Let us return, if you please, to one among the partakers of your 
praise, whose philosophy is neither obtrusive nor abstruse. 1 am highly gra- 
tified by your commendation of Cowper, than whom there ‘never was a wore 
virtuous or more amiable man. In some passages, he stands quite unrivalled 
by any poet of this century; none, indeed, modern or ancient, has touched 
the heart more delicately, purely, and effectively, than he has done in Crazy 
Kate, in Lines on his Mother's Picture, in Omai, and on hearing Bells at a 
Distance. 

Porson.—Thank you for the mention of bells. Mr Wordsworth, I remem- 
ber, speaks, in an authoritative and scornful tone of censure, on Cowper's 
‘‘ church-going bell,” treating the expression as a gross impropriety and ab- 
surdity. True enough, the church-going bell does not go to church any 
more than I do; neither does the passing beli ,ass any more than I; nor does 
the curfew-bell cover any more fire than is contained in Mr Wordsworth’s 
poetry: but the church-going bell is that which is rung for people going to 
church—the passing-bell for those passing to heaven—the curfew-bell for 
burgesses and villagers, to cover their fires. He would wot allow me to be 
called well-spoken, nor you to be called well-read ; and yet, by this expression, 
I should mean to signify that you have read much, and I should employ an- 
other in signifying that you have been much read. Incomparably better is 
Cowper’s Winter than Virgil’s, which is, indeed, a disgrace to the Georgics, 
or than Thomson’s, which in places is grand. But would you on the whole 
compare Cowper with Dryden? 

Southey.— Dryden possesses a much richer store of thoughts, expatiates upon 
more topics, has more vigour, vivacity, and animation. Never sublime, never 
pathetic, and therefore never a poet of the first order, he yet is always shrewd 
and penetrating, explicit and perspicuous, concise where conciseness is desir- 
able, and copious where copiousness can yield delight. When he aims at 
what is highest in poetry, the dramatic, he falls below his Fad/es. However, 
I would not compare the poetical power of Cowper with his; nor would I, as 
some have done, put Young against him. Young is too often fantastical and 
frivolous; he pins butterflies to the pulpit-cushion ; he suspends against the 
grating of the charnel-house coloured lamps and comic transparencies— Cupid, 
and the cat and the fiddle; he opens a store- house filled with minute particles 
of heterogeneous wisdom, and unpalatable goblets of ill-concocted learning, 
contributions from the classics, from the schoolmen, from homilies, and from 
farces. What you expect to be an elegy turns out an epigram; aud when 
you think he is bursting into tears, he laughs in your face. Do you go with 
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him into his closet, prepared for an admonition or a rebuke, he shakes his 
head, and you sneeze at the powder and perfumery of his peruke. Wonder 
not if I prefer to his pungent essences the incense which Cowper burns before 
the altar. 

Porson. —Young was, in every sense of the word, an ambitious man. He 
had strength, but he wasted it. Blair’s Grave has more spirit in it than the 
same portion of the Night /houghts; but never was poetry so ill put toge- 
ther; never was there so good a poem, of the same extent, from which so 
great a quantity of what is mere trash might be rejected. The worse blemish 
in it is the ridicule and scoffs, cast not only on the violent and the grasping, 
but equally on the gentle, the beautiful, the studious, the eloquent, and the 
manly. It is ugly enough to be carried quietly to the grave—it is uglier to 
be hissed and hooted into it. Even the quiet astronomer, 


‘‘ With study pale, and midnight vigils spent,” 


is not permitted to depart in peace, but (of all men in the world!) is called a 
‘‘ proud man,” aud is coolly and flippantly told that 


“ Great heights are hazardous to the weak head,” 


which the poet might have turned into a verse, if he had tried again, as we 
will— 
“¢ To the weak head great heights are hazardous.” 


In the same funny style he writes— 


“O that some courteous ghost would blab it out, 
What ’tis they are.” 


Courtesy and blabbing, in this upper world of ours, are thought to be irre- 
concilable; but blabbing may not be indecorous, nor derogatory to the cha- 
racter of courtesy, in a ghost. However the expression is an uncouth one ; 
and when we find it so employtd, we suspect the ghost cannot have been 
keeping good company, but, as the king said to the miller of Mansfield, that 
his “courtesy is but small." Cowper plays in the playground, and not in the 
churehyard. Nothing of his is out of place or out of season. He possessed 
a rich vein of ridicule, but he turns it to good account, opening it on prig par- 
sons and graver and worse impostors. He was among the first who put to 
flight the mischievous little imps of allegory, so cherished and fondled by the 
Wartons. They are as bad in poetry as mice in a cheese-room. You poets 
are still rather too fond of the unsubstantial. Some will have nothing else 
than what they eall pure imagivation. Now air-plants ought not to fill the 
whole conservatory; other plants, 1 would modestly suggest, are worth culti- 
vating, which send their roots pretty deep into the ground. I hate both poe- 
try and wine without body. Look at Shakespeare, Bacon, and Milton; were 
these your pure-imaginaiion-men? The least of them, whichever it was, 
carried a jewel of poetry about him, worth all bis tribe that came after. Did 
the two of them who wrote in verse build upon nothing? Did their prede- 
eessors? And, pray, whose daughter was the Muse they invoked? Why, 
Memory’s. They stood among substantial men, and sang upon recorded 
actions. The plain of Scamander, the promontory of Sigzeum, the palaces of 
Tros and Dardanus, the citadel in which the Fates sang mournfully under the 
image of Minerva, seem fitter places for the Muses to alight on, than artificial 
rockwork or than faery-rings. But your great favourite, I hear, is Spenser, 
who shines in allegory, and who like an aerolithe is dull and heavy when he 
descends to the ground. 

Southey.— He continues a great favourite with me stil], although he must 
always lose a little as our youth declines. Spenser’s is a spacious but some- 
what low chamber, hung with rich tapestry, on which the figures are 
mostly disproportioned, but some of the faces are lively and beautiful; the 
furniture is part creaking and worm-eaten, part fragrant with cedar and 
sandal-wood, and aromatic gums and balsams; every table and mantelpieeg 
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aud cabinet is covered with gorgeous vases, and birds, and dragons, and 
houses in the air. 

Porson.—There is scarcely a poet of the same eminence, whom I have 
found it so delightful to read im, or so tedious to read through. Give me 
Chaucer in preference. He slaps us on the shoulder, and makes us spring up 
while the dew is on the grass, and while the long shadows play about it in all 
quarters. _ We feel strong with the freshness round us, and we return with 
a keener appetite, having such a companion in our walk. Among the Eng- 
lish poets, both on this side and the other side of Milton, I place him next to 
Shakespeare; but the word nezt, must have nothing to do with the word 
near. I said before, that I do not estimate so highly as many do the mush- 
rooms that sprang up in a ring under the great oak of Arden. 

Southey.—These authors deal in strong distillations for foggy minds that 
want excitement. In few places is there a great depth of sentiment, but 
every where vast exaggeration and insane display. I find the over-crammed 
curiosity-shop, with its incemmodious appendages, some grotesquely rich, all 
disorderly and disconnected. Rather would I find, as you would, the well- 
proportioned hall, with its pillars of right dimensions at right distances ; with 
its figures, some in high relief and some in lower; with its statues, and its 
busts of glorious men and women, whom I recognise at first sight; and its 
tables of the rarest marbles and richest gems, inlaid in glowing porphyry, and 
supported by imperishable bronze. Without a pure simplicity of design— 
without a just subordination of characters—without a select choice of such 
personages as either have interested us, or must by the power of association, 
without appropriate ornaments laid on solid materials, no admirable poetry of 
the first order can exist. \ 

Porson.— Well, we cannot get all these things, and we will not cry for 
them. Leave me rather in the curiosity-shop than in the nursery. By your 
reference to the noble models of antiquity, it is evident that those poets most 
value the ancients who are certain to be among them. In our own earliest 
poets, as in the earlier Italian painters, we find many disproportions ; but we 
discern the dawn of truth over the depths of expression. These were soon 
lost sight of, and every new comer passed further from them. I like Pietro 
Perugino a thousand-fold better than Carlo Maratta, and Giotto a thousand- 
fold better than Carlo Dolce. On the same principle, the daybreak of 
Chaucer is pleasanter to me than the hot dazzling noon of Byron. 

Southey.—I am not confident that we ever speak quite correctly, of those 
who differ from us essentially in taste, in opinion, or even in style. If we 
cordially wish to do it, we are apt to lay a restraint on ourselves, and to dis- 
semble a part of our convictions. 

Porson.—An error seldom committed. 

Southey.—Sometimes, however. I for example did not expose in my 
criticisms half the blemishes I discovered in the style and structure of Byron’s 
poetry, because I had infinitely more to object against the morals it dissemi- 
nated ; and what must have been acknowledged for earnestness in the greater 
question, might have been mistaken for captiousness in the less. His parti- 
sans, no one of whom probably ever read Chaucer, would be indignant at your 
preference. They would wonder, but hardly with the same violence of emo- 
tion, that he was preferred to Shakespeare. Perhaps his countrymen in his 
own age, which rarely happens to literary men overshadowingly great, had 
glimpses of his merit. One would naturally think that a personage of Cam- 
den’s gravity, and placed beyond the pale of poetry, might have spoken less 
contemptuously of some he lived among, in his admiration of Chaucer. He 
tells us both in prose and verse, by implication, how little he esteemed Shake- 
speare. Speaking of Chaucer, he says, “ he, surpassing all others, without 
question, in wit, and leaving our smattering poetasters by many leagues be- 
hind him, 

‘ Jam monte potitus 
Ridet anhelantem dura ad fastigia turbam.’” 


Which he ‘thus translates for the benefit of us students in poetry and criti- 
cism— 
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« When once himself the steep-top hill had won, 
At all the sort of them he laught anon, 
To see how they, the pitch thereof to gain, 
Puffing and blowing do climbe up in vain.” 


Nevertheless we are indebted to Camden for preserving the best Latin 
verses, and indeed the only good ones, that had hitherto been written by any 
of our countrymen. They were written in an age when great minds were 
attracted by greater, and when tribute was paid where tribute was due, with 
loyalty and enthusiasm. 


“ Drace! pererrati novit quem terminus orbis 
Quemque simul mundi vidit uterque polus, 
Si taceant homines, facient te sidera notum ; 
Sol nescit comitis immemor esse sui.”’ 


Porson.—A_ subaltern in the supplementary company of the Edinburgh 
sharpshooters, much prefers the slender Italians, who fill their wallets with 
scraps from the doors of rich old houses. To compare them in ravk and sub- 
stance with those on whose bounty they feed, is too silly for grave reprehen- 
sion. But there are certain men who are driven by necessity to exhibit some 
sore absurdity ; itis their only chance of obtaining a night’s lodging in the 
memory. 

Southey.—Send the Ismaelite back again to his desert. He has indeed no 
right to complain of you; for there are scarcely two men of letters at whom 
he has not cast a stone, although he met them far beyond the tents and the 
pasturage of his tribe ; and leave those poets also, and return to consider atteu- 
tively the one, much more original, on whom we began our discourse. 

Porson.—Thank you. I have Jain in ditches ere now, but not willingly, 
nor to contemplate the moon, nor to gather celandine. I am reluctant to 
carry a lantern in quest of my man, and am but little contented to be told that 
I may find him at last, if 1 look long enough and far enough. One who exhi- 
bits no sign of life in the duration of a single poem, may at once be given up . 
to the undertaker. 

Southey.—It would be fairer in you to regard the aim and object of the 
poet, when he tells you what it is, than to linger in those places where he 
appears to disadvantage. 

Porson.—My oil and vinegar are worth more than the winter cabbage you 
have set before me, and are ill spent upon it. In what volume of periodical criti- 
cism do you not find it stated, that the aim of an author being such or such, 
the only question is whether he has attained it? Now instead of this being 
the only question to be solved, it is pretty nearly the one least worthy of at- 
tention. We are not to consider whether a foolish man has succeeded in a 
foolish undertaking ; we are to consider whether his production is worth any 
thing, and why it is, or why it is not? Your cook, it appears, is disposed to 
fry me a pancake; but it is not his intention to supply me with lemon-juice 
and sugar. Pastiness and flatness are the qualities of a pancake, and thus far 
he has attained his aim; but if he means it for me, let him place the acces- 
saries on the table, lest what is insipid and clammy, and (as housewives with 
great propriety call it) sad, grow into duller accretion and inerter viscidity 
the more I masticate it. My good Mr Southey, do not be offended at these 
homely similes. Socrates uses no other in the pages of the stately Plato; 
they are all, or nearly all, borrowed from the artisan and the trader. I have 
plenty of every sort at hand, but I always take the most applicable, quite in- 
different to the smartness and glossiness of its trim. If you prefer one from 
another quarter, I would ask, where is the advantage of drilling words for verses, 
when the knees of those verses are so weak that they cannot march from the 
parade? 

Southey.—Flatnesses are more apparent to us in our language than in 
another, especially than in Latin and Greek. Beside, we value things pro- 
portionally to the trouble they have given us in the acquisition. Hence, in 
some measure, the importance we assign to German poetry. The meaning of 
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every word, with all its affinities aud relations, pursued with anxiety and 
caught with difficulty, impresses the understanding, sinks deep into the me- 
mory, and carries with it more than a column of our own, in which equal 
thought is expended and equal fancy is displayed. The Germans have among 
them many admirable poets; but if we had even greater, ours would seem 
smaller, both because there is less haziness about them, and because, as I said 
before, they would have given less exercise to the mind. He who has accu- 
mutated by a laborious life more than a sufficiency for its wants and comforts, 
turns his attention to the matter gained, oftentimes without a speculation at 
the purposes to which he might apply it. The man who early in the day has 
overcome, by vigilauce and restraint, the strong impulses of his blood toward 
intemperance, falls not into it after, but stands composed and complacent upou 
the cool clear eminence, and hears within himself, amid the calm he has created, 
the tuneful peaa of a godlike victory. Yet he ioves the Virtue more because 
he fought for her, than because stie crowned him. The scholar who has de- 
ducted from adolescence many hours of recreation, and, instead of indulging in 
it, has embarked in the depths of literature ; he who has left his own land 
far behind him, and has carried off rich stores of Greek, not only values it 
superlatively, as is just, but places ajl those who wrote in it too nearly on a 
level one with another, and the inferior of them above some of the best 
moderns. 

Porson.—Dignity of thought arose from the Athenian form of government, 
propriety of expression from the genius of the language, from the habitude of 
listening daily to the most elaborate orations and dramas, and of contemplating 
at all hours the exquisite works of art, invited to them by gods and heroes. 
These environed the aspiring young poet, and their chastenegs allowed him no 
swerving. i 

Southey.—Yet weakly children were born to genius in Attica as elsewhere. 

Porson.— They were exposed and died. The Greek poets, like nightin- 
gales, sing “in shadiest covert hid ;"’ you rarely catch a glimpse of the person, 
unless at a funeral or a feast, or where the occasion is public. Mr Wordsworth, 
on the contrary, strokes down his waistcoat, hems gently first, then hoarsely, 
then impatiently, rapidly, and loudly. You turn your eyes, and see more of 
the showman than of the show. I do not complain of this; I only make the 
remark. 

Southey.—I dislike such comparisons and similes. It would have been 
better had you said he stands forth in sharp outline, and is, as the moon was 
said to be, without an atmosphere. 

Porson.—Stop there. I discover more atmosphere than moon. You are 
talking like a poet; I must taik like agrammarian. And here I am reminded 
I found in his grammar but one pronoun, and that is the pronoun /. He ean 
devise no grand character, and, indeed, no variety of smailer: his own image 
is reflected from floor to roof in every crystallization of his chilly cavern. He 
shakes us with no thunder of anger—he leads us into no labyrinth of love; 
we lament ou the stormy shore no Lycidas of his; and even the Phillis who 
meets us at her cottage-gate, is not Phillis the zeat-handed. Byron has like- 
wise been censured for egoism, and the censure is applicable to him nearly in 
the same degree. But so laughable a story was never told of Byron as the 
true and characteristical one related of your neighbour, who, being invited 
to read in company a novel of Scott's, and finding at the commencement a 
quotation from himself, totally forgot the novel, and recited his own poew 
from beginning to end, with many comments and more commendations. Yours 
are quite gratuitous ; for it is reported of him that he never was heard to com- 
mend the poetry of any living author. 

Southey.— Because he is preparing to discharge the weighty debt he owes 
eens. Instead of wasting his breath on extraneous praises, we never 

ave been seated five minutes in his company, before he regales us with those 
poems of his own, which he is the most apprehensive may have slipt from our 
memory ; and he delivers them with such a summer murmur of fostering mo- 
dulation as would perfectly delight you. 

Porson.— My horse is apt to shy when I hang him at any doer where hie 
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catches the sound of a ballad, and I run out to seize bridle and mane, and grow 
the alerter at mounting. : 

Southey.— Wordsworth has now turned from the ballad style to the philo- 
sophical. 

Porson.—The philosophical, I suspect, is antagonist to the poetical. 

Southey.—Surely never was there a spirit more philosophical than Shake- 
speare's. 

Porson.—True, but Shakespeare infused it into living forms, adapted to its 
reception. He did not puff it out incessantly from his own person, bewilder- 
ing you in the mazes of metaphysics, and swamping you in sententiousness. 
After all our argumentation, we merely estimate poets by their energy, and 
not extol them for a congeries of piece on piece, sounding of the hammer 
all day long, but obstinately unmaileable into unity and cohesion. 

Southey.—I cannot well gainsay it. But pray remember the subjects of 
that poetry in Burns and Scott which you admire the most. What is martial 
must be the most soul-stirring. 

Porson.—Sure enough, Mr Wordsworth’s is neither martial nor mereurial. 
On all subjects of poetry, the soul should be agitated in one way or other. 
Now did he ever excite in you any strong emotion? He has had the best 
chance with me; for I have soon given way to him, and he has sung me 
asleep with his lullabies; it isin our dreams that things look brightest and 
fairest, and we have the least control over our affections. 

Southey.—-You cannot but acknowledge that the poetry which is strong 
enough to support, as his does, a wide and high superstructure of morality, 
is truly beneficial and admirable. I do not say that utility is the first aim of 
poetry ; but I do say that good poetry is none the worse for being useful; and 
that his is good in many parts, and useful in nearly all. 

Porson.— An old woman, who rocks a cradle in a chimney-corner, may be 
more useful than the joyous girl who wafts my heart before her in the wajltz, 
or holds it quivering in the bonds of harmony; but I happen to have no re- 
lish for the old woman, and am ready to dip my fork into the little well-gar- 
uished agro-dolce. It is inhumane to quarrel with ladies and gentlemeu wiu 
are easily contented—that is, if you wiil let them have their own way ; it is 
inhumane to snatch a childish book from a child, for whom it is better than a 
wise one. If diffuseness is pardonable any where, we will pardon it in Lyrical 
Ballads, passing over the conceited silliness of the denomination; but Mr 
Wordsworth has got into the same habit on whatever he writes. Wortle- 
berries are neither the better nor the worse for extending the hard slender- 
ness of their fibres, at random and riotingly, over their native wastes; we 
care not how much of such soil is covered with such insipidities; but we 
value that fruit more highly which requires some warmth to swell, and some 
science and skill to cultivate it. To descend from metaphor, that is the best 
poetry which, by its own powers, produces the greatest and most durable 
emotion on generous, well-informed, und elevated minds. It often happens, 
that what belongs to the subject is attrivuted to the poet. Tenderness, me- 
lancholy, and other affections of the soul, attract us towards him who repre- 
sents them to us; and while we haog upon his neck, we are ready to think 
him stronger than he is. No doubt, it-is very natural that the wings of the 
Muse should seem to grow larger the nearer they come to the ground! Such 
is the effect, 1 presume, of our English atmosphere! But if Mr Wordsworth 
should at any time become more popular, it will be owing in great measure to 
your authority and patronage; and I hope that, neither in health nor in sick- 
ness, he will forget his benefactor. 

Southey.— However that may be, it would be unbecoming and base in me 
to suppress an act of justice toward him, withholding my testimony in his 
behalf, when he appeals to the tribunal of the public. The reader who can 
discover no good, or indeed no excellent poetry in his manifold productions, 
must have lost the finer part of his senses. 

Porson.— And he who fancies he has found it in all or in most of them, is 
just as happy as if his senses were entire. A great portion of his compositions 
is not poetry, but only the plasma or matriz of poetry, which has something of 
the same colour and material, but wants the briliiancy and solidity. 
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Southey.— Acknowledge at least, that what purifies the mind elevates it 
also ; and that he does it. 

Porson.—Such a result may be effected at a small expenditure of the poe- 
tical faculty, and indeed without any. But I do not say that he has none, or 
that he has little ; I only say, and 1 stake my credit on it, that what he has is 
not of the higher order. This is proved beyond all controversy by the effect 
it produces. The effect of the higher poetry is excitement ; the effect of the infe- 
rior is composure. {lay down a general principle, and I leave to others the 
application of it, to-day, to-morrow, and ia time to come. Little would it bene- 
fit me or you to take a side; and still less to let the inanimate raise animosity 
in us. There are partizans in favour of a poet, and oppositionists against him ; 
just as there are in regard to candidates for a seat in Parliament ; and the voci- 
ferations of the critics and of the populace are equally loud, equally inconsi- 
derate, and insane. The unknown candidate and the unread poet has alike a 
mob at his heels, ready to swear and fight for him. The generosity which 
the political mob shows in one instance, the critical mob shows in the other : 
when a man has been fairly knocked down, it raises him on the knee, and 
cheers him as cordially as it would the most triumphant. Let similar scenes 
be rather our amusement than our business: let us wave our hats, and walk on 
without a favour in them. 

Southey.— Be it our business, and not for one day, but for life, * to raise up 
them that fall” by undue violence. The beauties of Wordsworth are not to 
be looked for among the majestic ruins and under the glowing skies of Greece: 
we must find them out, like primroses, amidst dry thickets, rank grass, and 
withered leaves: but there they are; and there are tufts and clusters of them. 
There may be a chilliness in the air about them, there may‘be a faintness, a 
sickliness, a poverty in the scent; but I am sorry and indignant to see them 
trampled on. 

Porson.—He who tramples on rocks is in danger of breaking his shins ; and 
he who tramples on sand or sawdust, loses his labour. Between us, we may 
keep up Mr Wordsworth in his right position. If we set any thing on an un- 
even basis, it is liable to fali off; and none the less liable for the thing being 
high and weighty. 

Southey. —The axiom is sound. 

Porson.—Cleave it in two, and present the first half to Mr Wordsworth. 
Let every man have his due: divide the mess fairly ; not according to the 
voracity of the labourer, but according to the work. And (God love you ) never 
let old women poke me with their knitting-pins, if I recommend them, in con- 
sideration of their hobbJing and wheezing, to creep quietly on by the level 
side of Mr Wordsworth’s lead-mines, slate-quarries, and tarns, leaving me to 
scramble as 1 can among the Alpine inequalities of Milton and of Shakespeare. 
Come now ; in all the time we have been walking together at the side of the 
lean herd you are driving to market, 


“Can you make it appear 
The dog Porson has ta’en the wrong sow by the ear?” 


Southey.—It is easier to show that be has bitten it through, and madeit un- 
fit for curing. He may expect to be pelted for it. 

Porson.—In cutting up a honeycomb, we are sure to bring flies and wasps 
about us: but my slipper is enough to crush fifty at a time, if a flap of the 
glove fails to frighten them off. The honeycomb must be cut up, to separate 
the palatable from the unpalatable; the hive we will restore to the cottager ; 
the honey we will put in a cool place for those it may agree with; and the 
wax we will attempt to purify, rendering it the material of a clear and steady 
light to our readers. Well! I have rinsed my mouth of the poetry. This is 
about the time I take my ptisan. Beso kind, Mr Southey, as to give me 
that bottle which you will find under the bed. Yes, yes; that is it: there is 
no mistake. . 

Southey.—It smells like brandy. 

Porson.—( Drinks twice.) I suspect you may be in the right, Mr Southey. 
Let me try it against the palate once more—just one small half-glass. Ah! 
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upon my mind. 
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my hand shakes sadly! I am afraid it wasa bumper. 
Mr Southey, you guessed the right reading. 
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Really now, I do think, 
I have scarcely a doubt left 


But in a fever, or barely off it, the mouth is wofully out of 


taste. If ever your hand shakes, take my word for it, this is the only remedy. 
The ptisan has done me good already. Albertus Magnus knew most about 


these matters. 
the way out as the way in. 


I hate those houses, Mr Southey, where it is as easy to find 
Curse upon the architect who contrives them! 


Southey. —Your friends will be happy to hear from me that you never have 
been in better spirits, or more vivacious and prompt in conversation. 
Porson.—Tell them that Silenus can still bridle and mount an ass, and guide 


him gloriously. 


Come and visit me when I am well again; and 1 promise 


you the bottles shall diminish and the lights increase, before we part. 





VERSES 


WRITTEN AFTER A VISIT TO THE GRAVE OF SIR WALTER scott IN 1842, 


By T.C. L. 


’T was gloaming, and the autumn sun 
Had shed his last and loveliest smile, 
When late I ferried o’er the stream 
To Dryburgh’s mouldering pile. 
For I had wander’d from afar, 
And braved the fierce Atlantic’s 
wave, 
To see the poet’s resting-place— 
The * mighty wizard’s” grave. 


I stood within the ruin’d fane, 
Beside Saint Mary’s grated aisle, 
No sound was in that lonely spot, 
No voice was on the gale, 
Save when at intervals there came 
A mournful music, sweet and slow— 
The murmur of his own loved Tweed, 
That calmly roll'd below. 


I linger’d till the harvest moon 

Peer’d through the ivy’d loopholes 
there, 

And still delay’d to quit a scene, 
So gloomy, yet so fair. 

And was it here—life’s fever o’er— 
In this sequester’d, holy spot, 

Lay mingling with its kindred clay 
The dust of WaLter Scorr? 


I gazed with feelings strange and sad— 
Fulfill'd the cherish’d wish of years ; 
I leant my brow against the stone, 
And melted into tears. 
Ah! where is now the flashing eye, 
That kindled up at Flodden field— 
That saw in fancy onsets fierce, 
And clashing spear and shield ? 


The eager and untiring step, 
That urged thesearch for Border lore, 

To make old Scotjand’s heroes known 
On every peopled shore : 

The wondrous spell that summon’d up 
The charging squadrons fierce and 

fast, 

And garnish’d every cottage wall 

With pictures of the past: 


The graphic pen that drew at once 
The traits alike so truly shown, 

In Bertram’s faithful pedagogue, 
And haughty Marmion: 

The hand that equally could paint, 
And give to each proportion fair, 

The stern, the wild Meg Merrilees, 
And lovely Lady Clare: 


Theglowing dreams of bright romance, 
That, teeming, fill’d his ample brow: 
Where is his darling Chivalry— 
Where are his visions now? 
The open hand, the generous heart, 
That joy’d to soothe a neighbour’s 
pains ? : 
Nought, nought I see save grass and 
weeds, 
And solemn silence reigns. 


The flashing eye is dimm’d for aye ; 
The stalwart limb is stiff and cold ; 

No longer pours his trumpet-note, 
To wake the jousts of old. 

The generous heart, the open hand— 
The ruddy cheek, the silver hair— 

Are mouldering in the silent dust— 
All, all is lonely there! 
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What if it be? his fame resounds 
To far Creation’s farthest rim ; 

No forest, lake, or mountain grey, 
But speaks and breathes of him. 
Why pours yon stream by Holyrood? 

*Mong weeds they look for Mus- 
chat’s pile. 
Why dart yon boats from fair Kinross ? 
They seek Lochleven’s isle. 


Why flock yon crowds up Benvenue, 
And wander far and linger late? 
Dost thou not know the meanest eairn 

Genius can consecrate! 
Yes! castle, lake, and moated wall, 
The outlaw’s glen and cavern grim, 
Have each a tongue, if thou canst feel, 
To speak and breathe of him. 


The victor on the battle-field 
Looks proudly round and claims the 
prize ; 
But thou, beneath us, hast achieved 
Far mightier victories ! 
The hero, when in death he falls, 
Nations may hail his deeds divine ; 
Ah! bought with blood and widows’ 
tears, 
His fame is poor to thine! 


*¢ Give me,” the Syracusan cried, 
And saw a globe, in fancy, huri’d— 

«© Give me but where to plant my foot, 
And I will move t1e world.” 

Now, Scotland, triumph in a son, 
Whotriumph’dinagrander thought ; 

Great Archimedes, now outdone, 
Bows to thy Walter Scott, 


Who the gigantic lever plied, 
And plies, while we his deeds re- 
hearse, 
Swaying, obedient to his will, 
A moral universe. 
Behold thick Prejudice dispell’d! 
And whose the blest, the god-like 
boon ? 
The Sun or WaveERtEY arose, 
Aud made the darkness noon. 


Deem ye his tales an idle task ? 
They join’d the poles in kindly 
span, 
Made seas but highways to our friends, 
And man to feel for man. 
They show’d the proud what worth 
might glow 
Beneath a breast that russet wore ; 
They gave the hind a rank and place 
He had not known before. 


Verses written after a Visit to the 
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Yes! persecuted Hebrew, tell _ 
Where’er a Jewish maid may roam, 

She knows, she feels, in every heart, 

_ Rebecca has a home. 

The Paynim, in a hostile land, 
Throws down his sword, and counts 

us kin, 

Proud that a Briton’s bosom glows 

For noble Saladin. 


Courage in high or low he hails, 
Where’er he finds the generous drop, 
In Richard of the Lion-heart, 
Or him of Charlie’s-hope. 
Yon cottar feels his class is rich 
In nature’s nobles—shaming queens ; 
Ah! not a prattler climbs his knee, 
But lisps of Jeanie Deans! 


Praise, deathless love, to him who thus 
A stubborn tide could backward roll, 
Rein in the chafing pride of man, 
And triumph in the soul. 
The grave, the gay—the child, the 
sage— 
The lovers ‘neath the hawthorn 
hoar ; 
All for a while their dreams forget, 
And o’er his pictures pore. 


The force of truth and nature see ! 
For all peruse and all admire: 
The duchess in her ducal hall— 
Her milkmaid by the fire! 
We laugh or weep, or he may choose 
To blend our willing tears with smiles, 
At Lucey Ashton’s’hapless fate, 
And Caleb's Avnest wiles! 


We see before us strut in pride, 
The Bailie, * pawky, hard, and 
slee;” 
The busy lawyers tangling yet 
Poor Peter Peebles’ plea ! 
Again we glow with Ivanhoe, 
His burning words so charm the 
sense : 
And hear the Covenanter pour, 
His strange wild eloquence ! 


The Antiquary stern and gruff, 
Rejvicing in the caustic joke ; 
Stamp at the name of Aikin 
Drum, 
And quail ‘neath Edie’s mock. 
Tell him of Steenie’s fate—or hint 
Of dreams his own young days be- 
guiled ; 
The soul within that rugged husk, 
Is gentle as a child. 
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Where’er the winds of Heaven have The last sad scene we would forget, 


blown, 
We hear his numbers borne along, 
In martial strain—or tender plaint, 
The magic of his song. 
Long Beauty's lips shall chant those 
lays, 
In music’s bower for ever green, 
Bold Ettrick’s border march 
nown'd, 


And Jock o’ Hazeldean. 


re- 


Yet pause awhile! among the names, 
Thy genius steep’d in Pity’s dew, 
Though thou did’st sigh o’er Mary's 

griefs, 
Thine own have not been few. 
Who has not wept, when—dropp’d 
the veil 
O’er homes and hearts to us un- 
known— 
Thou gay’st us but for one brief hour, 
A glimpse into thine own? 


Ah! bitter were thy thoughts I ween, 
With old Sir Henry ’neath the tree, 

The gentle Alice by his side— 
Thy darling Anne and thee. 

Yet though the cloud of ruin fell, 
Thy fair horizon to deform, 

Thou stood’st serene and unappall'd, 
Erect amid the storr:. 


For kind, loved friends were round 
thy bed— 
So milder fell the parting gales 
Upon thy aged head. 
Yet oh! how terrible the shock, 
When crack’d that strong and 
manly heart : 
Sure Death with faltering tongue 
pronounced 
The dread command, * Depart!” 


The grass is trodden by the feet 
Of thousands from a thousand . 
lands— 
The prince—the peasant — tottering 
age— 
And rosy school-boy bands. 
All crowd to fairy Abbotsford, 
Aud lingering gaze, and gaze the 
more ; 
Hang o’er the chair in which he sat, 
The latest dress he wore. 


Thou wondrous being, fare-thee- well ! 
Thou noblest, best of human kind, 
Who join’d to a Nathanael’s heart 
A Shakspeare’s master-mind. 
Light be the turf upon thy breast, 
For pleasant was in life thy mood, 
And rare thy fate, proclaim’d at once 
The glorious and the good. 


May flow’rets fair long blossom here, 
Sweet birds the quiring concert lead, 
To swell thy dear Eternal dirge, 
Sung by the “ Silver Tweed.” 
Farewell! farewell! my bosom throbs 
With grief and ecstasy to pain, 
“ Take thee for all in all, we ne’er 
Shall see thy hke again.” 
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You are disappointed, reader—you 
complain that no wings are yet sprout- 
ing at your shoulders—no ¢éalaria at 
your ankles. You are compelled to 
walk on the level ground, like any 
other students of political economy ; 
whereas you had hoped by our aid to 
pass from summit to summit along the 
whole line of difficulties—launching 
yourself upon the bosom of the air, and 
viewing the subject to its outermost 
circumference, as from some centre 
amongst the clouds. This station of 
power and advantage you had antici- 
pated through us; and, not having 
attained it, you look upon yourself as 
hoaxed. 

*¢ Not having attained it!” We are 
surprised to hear that. ‘* No wings!” 
But there soon shall be. And here 
it will illustrate our course, past and 
to come, if we relate an anecdote from 
our own experience, in a little trans- 
action with an insurance office, which, 
some time back, fell under our cog- 
nizance. The object had been—to 
raise a sum of L.950 by the aliena- 
tion of a life-annuity. The time oc- 
cupied in the affair from first to last, 
from the first overture on the part of 
the annuitant to the payment of the 
money by the office, amounted to six 
calendar months. That was wrong: 
the whole transaction might have 
been finished inone. But, otherwise, 
the movement of the case finally ap- 
proved itself to our judgment. This 
time of six months trisected itself. 


During the first two months it had. 


been perfectly shocking, in our eyes, 
to witness the levity and carelessness 
with which the office conducted its en- 
quiries. Much as this behaviour ope- 
rated in favour of our own side, we 
were scandalized at the perfidious fa- 
cility of this sporting with other 
people’s money: ought the office to 
have been satisfied so easily with un- 
supported allegations? ought the de- 
mand to have been so lax for docu- 
ments and official proofs ? Zantamne 
rem tam negligenter ? But wait a little. 
The parties were “ wide awake,” when 
most we thought themsleeping. At the 


opening of the second two months, an 
agent issued from the office, booted and 
spurred, who, like the infernal old fel- 
low in Sindbad, jumped, as it were, on 
theshoulders of Annuitant, andthrough 
the next space of sixty days continued 
to trot him about severely. Annui- 
tant, in fancy language, described him- 
self as distressingly punished; and 
our own opinion of the office was ra- 
pidly veering round to the opposite 
quarter of the compass. At that 
crisis opened a third stage of the 
transaction. This also lasted for two 
months, We shudder at recalling it. 
Animus meminisse horret. Talk of 
St Dominic, and the vicar-general of 
the Inquisitors! — why, they were 
jokes to the office and its agents. 
Mere torture was the proper name 
for their procedure ; persecution or 
martyrdom was their engine: And 
upon the rack it was that they stretch- 
ed Annuitant. Oftentimes he suppli- 
cated ; oftentimes he threatened. ** By 
Jove, I'll cut and run, I will—if you 
persist in this line of scrutiny.” “ Oh 
no, you will not”—replied the office ; 
‘* and, besides, you never would bring 
yourself to throw void so much pain- 
ful labour, just at the moment when 
it is going to tell.” ‘That considera- 
tion prevailed; the transaction was 
consummated, and the money was 
paid. Subsequently we had leisure 
to review this case; and we then 
came to understand the policy upon 
which the office had acted. The 
scandalous facility of which we had 
complained, justified itself upon the 
secret experience of the office, that 
not one negotiation out of thirty would 
ever survive the preliminary stage. 
Why, therefore, should they take any 
troubleincloseresearches, which stood 
the very best chance of issuing in 
smoke? But no sooner did the affair 
begin to put on a countenance of like- 
lihood, than the exertions of the office 
kindled correspondingly. There was 
now a reason, there was now an in- 
terest afloat, which made it tanti to 
bestow trouble, where it had ripened 
into a high probability of turning out 
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effective. And in the third stage, 
when not only the ordinary rocks had 
been weathered, but a dead certainty 
prevailed that, barring all concealed 
facts—no obstacle from any fact already 
known could prove a final hindrance 
—naturally enough the office pulled 
at the oar with the vigour of those 
who actually see into their port. 
Here is a picture of what naturally 
takes place between a writer and his 
readers in didactic communications. 
Under the modern temptations to 
flighty and insufficient reading, too 
certain a writer must be—that of all 
who start along with him, not every 
hundredth man will be found in his 
company towards the close. On the 
first crusade—where the Christian host 
did not move by sea, but entered 
Syria overland from the north—the 
long-headed Jew who was requested 
to purchase, by anticipation, some in- 
dividual’s share of the booty to be 
expected in Jerusalem, replied—‘* My 
friend, I will speak with you again 
at Damascus.” By that time, and at 
that point of the advance, vast had 
been the clearances made by death of 
spurious claimants. The Jew could 
now, when the forest was thinned, 
when so much * proud flesh” had 


been amputated, see clearly to do 
business in a regular way. And, on 
the same principle, in all efforts at 
stripping a very perplexed subject of 
its perplexities, the encouragement is 
great, in the latter stages, to work 


energetically. Our crew hencefor- 
ward is small, but all the stancher: 
and we may take it for granted, that 
those who have aided in sinking the 
shaft, will not go off when the ore is 
coming into the market. 

Were it, therefore, altogether within 
our own discretion, had we the privi- 
lege of taking to our present use all 
the space which we might need—we 
would now, in this very article, No. 
III. and penultimate, force you (much 
valued reader) so to work, that before 
reaching the close of our paper, you 
should find yourself equal to any possi- 
ble enigma, and your life made miser- 
able by the work which we had exact- 
ed from you. You should complain of 
us as bitterly as did we of the man, 
booted and spurred, who * sweated” 
Annuitant like any Newmarket horse, 
at the crisis when it had become use- 
fulto do so. For we will not cease 
to reiterate, that it is mere inertia of 
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mind in making use of principles, 
simply the suffering these principles to 
lie inoperative in the understanding, 
and also, perhaps, some want of prac- 
tical address in shaping cases of actual 
experience for receiving the illuminat- 
ing action of principles—these habits 
of indolence it is, and not the absolute 
defect of resources, upon which must 
be charged the shameful errors cur- 
rent upon every large question of na- 
tional economics. Even as it is—that 
is to say, within such limits as we 
have—we hope toconvince the reader, 
before we part with him for ever, 
that in some dozen of cases, actually 
produced before him, he has a guilty 
consciousness of having indolently 
colluded with error; that the princi- 
ples of truth, which he will not deny to 
have had slumbering in his mind, were 
quite sufficient, if properly worked, to 
have annihilated the doctrines which 
he will not deny to have tolerated. 

Let us walk over the ground again 
more thoughtfully, and settle all ar- 
rears of business under each head, 
which previously we had by design 
neglected. By design—mark that, 
reader! We are never to be suspect- 
ed of forgetting any thing: when we 
seem to have forgotten, rest assured 
we had a plot in it. 

We will begin with value: upon 
which subject, after all that has been 
done—after the great landmarks and 
boundary limits laid down by Ricardo— 
and after all the trying artillery prac- 
tice against these frontier demarca- 
tions by a very able anonymous writer 
in a Critical Dissertation on Value, 
London, 1825—to say nothing of 
many inferior speculations — there 
are still many things obscure, fluc- 
tuating, and unsteady. A volume 
might still be written upon the caswis- 
tries of value. The cases of perplex- 
ity in accounting for, Ist, the original 
or general relations of price amongst 
numerous objects ; 2d, for the special 
fluctuations of this price, where appa- 
rently it ought not to have fluctuated ; 
and 3d, for the zon-fluctuations of 
this price, where apparently it ought 
to have fluctuated, where consequent- 
ly you are incensed at finding that it 
did mnot—these cases yet survive in 
clusters: and these are standing op- 
probria to the pretensions of Political 
Economy as a science. We utterly 
deny that it is practical lights which 

are now chiefly wanting. On the 
3B 
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contrary, we are all sickened with the 
overdosing of statistical returns, 
¢ blue books,” and arithmetical state- 
ments. All these are useless, until 
they have a soul kindled underneath 
their dry bones by some illuminating 
theory. Facts are mere brute ele- 
ments, until they are organized, i. e. 
until they have their relations develop- 
ed out of some presiding principles : 
and a “ theory” is simply the sum of 
these relations contemplated by the 
understanding. When you hear great 
volumes of harmony swelling on your 
ear from a cathedral organ, or from 
the blank verse of Milton, you havea 
practice in concreto affecting your 
sensibilities. When any man comes 
forward, and, well or ill, undertakes to 
explain the laws—the elaborate suc- 
cession of artifices—by which these 
majestic impressions are produced, 
that man offers you a theory. But 
how then, (as a mere logical possibi- 
lity,) if that is a **theory,” can it in- 
volve any hostility to practice? Why, 
it is absolutely abstracted from the 
practice: so far from warring with 
the practice, and the truth of practice, 
a theory must always presuppose the 
practice. Simply to obtain an exist- 
ence, all *theories” must fall back 
upon the practice. How should there 
be an abstraction, unless previously 
there were an abstrahend ? How could 
you decipher the law, the figure, in- 
terposed through the mazes ofa dance 
—unless, first of all, you have before 
you as a datum, that particular dance? 
Therefore it was that we, insidiously 
angling for the careless, affirmed in 
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one of our previous papers, the inevi- 
tability of some theory, good or bad, 
on all questions of Political Economy. 
‘¢ That Ideny,” said Strulbrug.* We 
naturally, with piperine heat, re-af- 
firm our dictum. And being reason- 
ably filled with hatred for Strulbrug, 
we announce an essay on the subject 
of Theory and all its affinities for some 
paullo-post future occasion. Imma- 
nuel Kant wrote an essay on the very 
same subject. The title, as we recall 
it, (but we speak from imperfect re- 
membrance,) was this :—* Upon the 
common saying—Das ist gut in der 
Theorie, taugt aber nicht fiir die Praxis, 
i. e. That is good in Theory, but does 
not stand valid in Practice. Had Kant’s 
essay been satisfactory, what more 
could have been needed than to trans- 
late it, and perhaps to add a few illus- 
trations? But it is not satisfactory : 
and for two reasons—Ist, That our 
venerable friend never could explain 
any thing; no dark meaning did he 
ever fail to make darker, especially if 
it were his own ; 2d, (which accounts 
for the disappointment in the plan of 
his essay,) That his primary purpose 
did not so much contemplate the vi- 
cious maxim, as two special cases un- 
der that maxim. This one illustra- 
tion, however, we remember, and 
will quote from Kant’s little paper— 
as good for our present uses; that, if 
a man should say of a certain cannon- 
ball—according to the practical real- 
ity, (i. e. according to a long series of 
suspended sheets and blankets through 
which it has passed, leaving holes to 
trace its path,) the said ball did in fact 





* “ Strulbrug :” We have met with very great scholars, who (being less at home 





in mother English than in Pagan Greek) were at fault upon this word Strulbrug. To 
all such persons, let us explain that the word and the idea is Dean Swift’s; and it is 
one which the reader ought to know, as it is the only conception throughout Swift's 
imaginary Gulliver world, which has to our thinking any strength. It has a shocking 
reality about it, and is ebullient with his lunatic misanthropy. Two or three years 
ago, we saw an engraving in some ornamented edition of Swift, representing Gulliver 
sitting at dinner, whilst a horrid strulbrug is waiting at his elbow, and putting the cap- 
tain into bodily anguish. A strulbrug, in short, is the burnt-out shell of a human 
being—the cindery tube of what once was a fire-rocket ; from mere horror of dying, 
still clinging to life, and maintaining a vegetable or mineral vitality; but else extinct 
as regards affections, passions, sensibilities—a sad, superannuated, walking mummy. 
In applying this term to our own somewhat hasty disparager, we mean no disrespect. 
On the contrary, we honour him ; and are grateful for many a Conservative service, 
many a raking broadside which he has thrown in at need. When the Philistines are 
upon us, then comes the time for valuing him. But asa man may be mad when the 
wind is north-north-by-east, and at that quarter only—so it is to be presumed that he 
may be a strulbrug as to one particular subject. And on Political Economy, we are 
satisfied that our Conservative friend, whom slightly we indicate by alliteration under 
this Swiftian name of strulbrug, will die in his bed on this one subject of Political 
Economy.as entirely an old heathen, reprobate and unconverted, as it is possible to be, 
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describe such a curve, but, according 
to any theory of projectiles, it ought 
to have described a far different curve— 
saying thus, that man, upon a writ 
issuing De lunatico inquirendo, would 
be found non compos in regard to the 
management of his own property. 
So monstrous would appear to a jury 
the assumption of a possible hostility 
between the truth, as it exists in ma- 
thematic theory, and the truth as it is 
realized in practice. We reiterate, 
therefore, our positions. A, that true 
(or more than apparent) contradic- 
tion there can be none between theory 
and practice: and B, that a man must 
have some theory, one way or an- 
other, upon any great question brought 
formally under his notice—that is, the 
different elements must arrange them- 
selves under some relationsto each other; 
and this construction of relations it is, 
giving significancy and value to what 
else would have been mere blank 
counters, which specifically is meant 
by a theory. And for the present, 
as regards Strulbrug, we warn him of 
two things :—Ist, That a man of our 
acquaintance deceives himself into be- 
lieving that he holds no theory upon 
a particular question, simply because 
he holds thirty-five; in fact, he has a 
new one as often as the problem comes 
forward under new circumstances; he 
publishes all of them; he believes 
himself to have ever kept clear of 
** theorizing,” which he holds in great 
abhorrence; and, as already noticed, 
we have counted thirty-five theories, 
or different modes of contemplating 
the facts on that one question. And 
universally, when a man talks loudly 
against being warped or biassed by 
theories, what secretly he is tending 
towards (though often enough uncon- 
sciously to himself) is, to fight off the 
unpleasant constrictions and Kmita- 
tions of self-consistency. He wishes 
to have the‘range of all theories, in 
order that he may owe fidelity to 
none. 2dly, We wish to press this 
remark: whosoever considers the im- 
possibility that any maxim or adage, 
long enjoying vast eurrency, should 
substantially prove false; whosoever 
considers how much of our stupend- 
ous economic prosperity in Great Bri- 
tain, and of our political success in 
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first launching upon Christendom the 
idea and the model of representative 
government, must be allowed to have 
rooted itself in this sagacious jealousy 
of all untried speculation, (or as po- 
pularly it is phrased, of “ theory,’’) 
will feel satisfied, that merely some 
error in language has interfered to 
disturb the coherency of so virtual a 
truth. Lamentable it would be, that 
the very wisest of practical rules 
should be defeated or intercepted by 
a mere blunder in expression, And 
we denounce Professor Kant as ripe 
for the knout, in having left his read- 
ers to infer, that intrinsically, or ac- 
cording to its intention, this notion of 
hostility between theory and practice 
is false, and purely a misconception. 
Whereas he ought to have shown to 
them, (for who can imagine him to 
have been unaware ?) that the truth zs 
a truth—is a great truth—is of all 
prudential truths the very largest and 
most sagacious, but that it wants a 
little verbal emendation. Simply to 
substitute for ¢heory the phrase “ that 
which is a priori,” and for “ prac- 
tice,” to substitute “ that which ts ex- 
perimental ;”’ this one easy correction 
boxes the compass of logic—redresses 
every cavil to which the maxim is at 
present liable from its inaccurate 
phraseology—and reinstates the truth 
as a substantial counsel in its just sta- 
tion of authority. Theory can never 
be classed amongst 4 priori things ; 
of all things it is the most essentially 
a posteriori, or empirical, because in- 
conceivable, except as a set of rela- 
tions abstracted or disembodied from 
a known practice. No man, since the 
world began, has ever undertaken to 
give a theory without a previous prac- 
tice, well or ill understood, as the fun- 
dus of his abstractions ; but every day 
we see clever men endeavouring to 
extend d priori truths into doubtful 
results, because they will not wait for 
the tardy process of experiments. 
Against this it was, and not against 
theorizing, that Lord Bacon moved 
by revolutionary warfare ; against this 
it was that Galileo contended, who 
was so far from lowering the value of 
theorizing, that in his own person he 
was the greatest theorist* of that age. 

As to political economy, its whole 





* For instance, in his dialogues which contain the principles of mechanic philosophy, 
directed against the Aristotelians, the whole work is one continued succession of the- 
ories, set in array against the corresponding theories or decipherings of Aristotle, 
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theory (as we cannot cease to affirm) 
resolves itself into a just depos, or 
contemplation of value. Hydrosta- 
tics might be grossly defined as the 
answer to this problem—Given the 
possible arrangements of a fluid, to de- 
termine its equilibrium. And with 
even less doubt we may assign, as a 
comprehensive account of political 
economy— Given the possible arrange- 
ments of value, to determine their 
equilibrium; that is, when the value 
of labour, for example, has been dis- 
turbed, to show how that disturbance 
of the general equilibrium between 
wages, profits, &c., will in all cases 
redress itself. 

We have already explained (and it 
may bethought even tediously) the two 
great forms of value. One is derived 
from the intrinsic qualities of an arti- 
cle; and a general arrangement of 
articles under this law, would consti- 
tute what might be called the natural 
scale. But, as society expands, this 
law gradually gives way to a very ar- 
tificial arrangement, under which no- 
thing in the article itself, but some- 
thing entirely alien and extrinsic go- 
verns the scale—viz. the accident of 
cost or resistance to the difficulties of 
reproducing the article. It is useful 
to notice, that, under the first law, the 
article is viewed as a power or cause, 
equal to the creation of certain effects ; 
a candle, for instance, as a power 
equal to the production of so much 
light; a piece of turf as equal to the 
production of so much heat. Where- 
as, under the second law, the article 
is viewed as itself an effect from cer- 
tain known causes, (labour, machin- 
ery, &c.,) which will always repro- 
duce that article, but at a known cost 
upon their several agencies. Not by 
what itself can produce, but by what can 
produce itself, is it now valued. 

And because the very clearest per- 
ceptions are requisite as to this diva- 
rication of laws, suffer us to retread 
our own steps by three broad illustra- 
tions, undeniably most real and of 
frequent recurrence :— 

1. Staves are valued alternately 
under both laws. Enter the slave- 
market at Constantinople; not in its 
now ruined state, but as it existed at 
the opening of this century. The 
great majority of ordinary slaves were 
valued, simply as effects derived from 
certain known causes, adequate to 
their continued reproduction. They 
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had been stolen ; and the cost of fitting 
out a similar foray, when divided 
suppose amongst a thousand captives, 
quoted the price of each ordinary 
slave. Even upon this class, how- 
ever, although the cost (that is, on 
our previous explanation, the negative 
value) would form the main basis in 
the estimate, this basis would be 
slightly modified by varieties in the 
affirmative value. The cost had been 
equal ; but the affirmative value would 
obviously vary under marked differ- 
ences as to health, strength, and 
age. Was the man worth five or 
eight years’ purchase ?—that question 
must make a slight difference, even 
where the kind of service itself, 
that could be promised, happen- 
ed to rank in the lowest ranges of 
the scale. A turnip cannot admit of 
a large range in its appreciation ; be- 
cause the very best is no luxury. But 
still a good turnip will fetch more 
than a bad one, and a large baddish 
turnip more than a small one equally 
baddish. We do not,’however, sup- 
pose that this difference in turnips 
will generally go the length of mak- 
ing one sort sell at negative or cost 
value, the other at affirmative. Why? 
Simply because the inferiority in the 
turnip A, is owing to inferior cost on 
its culture; and the superiority in 
turnip B, to superior cost. But, in 
the case of the slaves, this is other- 
wise. Upon any practicable mode of 
finding their cost, it must prove to 
have been the same. The main costs 
of the outfit were, of necessity, com- 
mon to the total products of the ex- 
pedition. And any casual difference 
in the individual expenditure, from 
sickness or a longer chase, &c., must 
be too trivial to furnish a ground of 
separate appreciation. Consequently 
the mob, the plebs, amongst the slaves, 
must be valued as the small ordinary 
pearls are valued—simply so many 
stone-weight on the basis of so much 
outlay. 

But the natural aristocracy amongst 
the slaves, like the rarer pearls, will 
be valued on far other principles, 
Those who were stolen from the ter- 
races and valleys lying along that vast 
esplanade between the Euxine and 
the Caspian, had many chances in fa- 
vour of their proving partially beau- 
tiful ; by fine features and fine com- 
plexions at the least. Amongst the 
males, some would have a Mameluke 
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value, as promising equestrian follow- 
ers in battle, as capital shots, as vete- 
rinary surgeons, as soothsayers, or 
calculators of horoscopes, &c. All 
these would be valued affirmatively ; 
not as effects that might be continu- 
ally reproduced by applying the same 
machinery of causes to the resistance 
presented by the difficulties ; but in- 
versely, as themselves causes in rela- 
tion to certain gratifying effects con- 
nected with Mahommedan display or 
luxury. And if we could go back to 
the old slave-markets of the Romans, 
to the cataste, or wooden stages on 
which the slaves were exposed with 
chalked feet, we should meet a range 
of prices (corresponding to a range of 
accomplishments) as much more ex- 
tensive than that of any Ottoman 
Porte, as the Roman civilization was 
itself nobler and ampler than that of 
Islamism. Generally, no doubt, the 
learned and the intellectual slaves 
amongst the Romans, such as Tiro, 
the private secretary of Cicero, were 
verne—slaves not immediately exotic, 
but homebred descendants from slaves 
imported in some past generation, and 
trained at their master’s expense upon 
any promise of talent. Tutors, (in 


the sense of pedagogues,) physicians, 


poets, actors, brilliant sword-players, 
architects, and artists of all classes, 
savans, litterateurs, nay, sometimes 
philosophers not to be sneezed at, 
were to be purchased in the Roman 
markets. And this, by the way, was 
undoubtedly the cause of that some- 
what barbarian contempt which the 
Romans, in the midst of a peculiar 
refinement, never disguised for showy 
accomplishments. We read this sen- 
timent conspicuously expressed in that 
memorable passage where Virgil.so 
carelessly resigns to foreigners, Gre 
culi, or whatever they might be, the 
supremacy in all arts but those of con- 
quest and government; and, in one 
instance, viz. “‘orabunt causas melius,” 
with a studied insult to a great com- 
patriot recently departed, not less false 
as to the fact, than base as to the mo- 
tive. But the contempt was natural 
in a Roman noble, for what he could 
so easily purchase. Even in menial 
domestics, some pretensions to beauty 
and to youth were looked for: * tall 
stripling youths, like Ganymede or 
Hylas,” stood ranged about the din- 
ner-table. The solemn and shadowy 
banquet, offered by way of temptation 
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to our Saviour in the wilderness, [see 
Paradise Regained,] is copied from a 
Roman dinner ; andthe philosophic Ci- 
cero, in the midst of eternal declama- 
tions against luxury, &c., thinks it a 
captal jest against any man, that his 
usual attendants at dinner were but 
three in number—and such a three! 
viz. old shambling fellows, that squint- 
ed perhaps, two of them, doubtless, 
bandy-legged, and one with a ten= 
dency to mange. Under this condi- 
tion of the Roman slave-shambles as 
respected the demand, we must be 
sure that affirmative price would in- 
terfere emphatically to govern the 
scale. Slaves possessing the greatest 
natural or acquired advantages, would 
often be thrown, by the chances of 
battle, into Roman hands, at the very 
same rate as those who had no advan- 
tages whatever. The cost might be 
very little, or it might be none, ex- 
cept for a three months’ voyage to 
Rome; and, at any rate, would be 
equal. So far, there would be no 
ground for difference in the price. But 
if at all on a level as to the cost, the 
slaves were surely not on a level when 
considered as powers. As powers, as 
possessors of various accomplishments 
ministering to the luxury, or to the 
pompous display of some princely 
household, the slaves would fetch 
prices perhaps as various as their own 
numbers, and pointing to a gamut of 
differences utterly unknown to any 
West Indian colonies, or the States of 
Continental America. In that New 
World, slavery: has assumed a far 
coarser and more animal aspect. Men, 
women, or children, were all alike 
viewed in relation to mere predial 
uses. Household slaves must also be 
wanted, no doubt; but in asmall ratio, 
by comparison with the Roman de- 
mand; and secondly, they were not 
bought originally with that view, so 
as materially to influence the market, 
but were subsequently selected for 
domestic stations, upon experimental 
knowledge of their qualities. Where- 
as in Rome—that is, through all Italy 
and the Roman colonies—the contem- 
plation of higher functions on a very 
extensive scale, as open almost exclu 
sively to slaves, would act upon the 
total market ; even upon its inferior 
articles; were it only by greatly dimi- 
nishing the final amount available for 
menial services. The result was— 
that, according to the growth of 
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Rome, slaves were growing continu- 
ally in price. Between 650-60 U. C. 
(the period of Marius, Sylla, &c.) 
and 700-710, (final stage of the Ju- 
lian conflict with Pompey,) the prices 
of all slaves must prodigiously have 
increased. And this object it was— 
viz. the slave-market, a most substan- 
tial speculation, not by any means the 
pearl market, (as rumour stated at the 
time)—which furnished the great col- 
lateral motive (see Mitford’s Greece) 
to Cesar’s two British expeditions. 
II. Lanp is another illustration, and 
of the first rank. Ricardo ought not 
to have »verlooked a case so broad as 
this. ou may easily bring it under 
examination, by contrasting it with 
the case of a machine for displacing 
human Jabour. That machine, if it 
does the work in one hundred days of 
one hundred men in the same time, 
will at first sell for something ap- 
proaching to the Jabour which it saves ; 
say, for the value of eighty mens’ la- 
bour: that is, 2 wll sell for what it 
can produce, not for what will produce 
itself ; that is, it will sell for affirma- 
tive, not for negative value. But as 
soon as the construction of such a ma- 
chine ceases to be a secret, its value 
will totally alter. It will not sell for 
the Jabour produced, but for the labour 
producing. By the supposition, it pro- 
duces work equal to that of a hundred 
men for one hundred days; but, if it 
can itself be produced by twenty men 
in twenty days, then it will finally 
drop in value to that price—it will no 
longer be viewed as a cause equal to 
certain effects, but as an effect cer- 
tainly reproducible by a known cause 
at a known cost. Such is the case 
eventually with all artificial machines; 
and for the plain reason, that once 
ceasing to be a secret, they can be re- 
produced ad infinitum. On the other 
hand, land is a natural machine—it is 
limited—it cannot be reproduced. It 
will therefore always sell as a power, 
that is, in relation to the effects which 
it can produce: not as itself an effect ; 
because no cause is adequate to the 
production of land. The rent ex- 
presses one year's value of land; and, 
if it is bought in perpetuity, then the 
value is calculated on so many years’ 
purekase—a valuation worthy on an- 
other oecasion of a separate consi- 
deration. For the present, it is enongh 
to say, that land is not valued on any 
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principle of cost—does not sell at ne- 
gative value—but entirely on the 
principle of its powers or intrinsic 
qualities ; in short, it sells for affirma- 
tive value; as a power, as a cause, 
not as an effect. 

III. Popish rediques put this distinc- 
tion in a still clearer light. The mere 
idea of valuing such articles as produci- 
ble and reproducible, as effects from a 
known machinery, would at once have 
stripped them of all value whatever. 
Even a saint can have only one cra- 
nium ; and, in fact, the too great mul- 
tiplication of these relics, as derived 
from one and the same individual, 
saint or martyr, was one of the causes, 
co-operating with changes in the tem- 
per of society, and with changes in 
the intercouse of nations, which gra- 
dually destroyed the market in relics. 
But we are far from deriding them. 
For the simple and believing ages, 
when the eldest son of baptism, the 
King of France, led by the bridle the 
mule who bore such relics, and went 
out on foot, bareheaded, to meet them 
—these were great spiritual powers; 
always powers for exalting or quick- 
ening devotion; and sometimes, it was 
imagined, for the working of benign 
miracles. This was their affirmative 
value; and when that languished, they 
could not pass over to the other scale 
of negative value-—-this was impos- 
sible; for they could not be openly 
reproduced: counterfeited, forged, 
they might be—and too often they 
were. But this was not a fact to be 
confessed. They could sell at all 
only by selling as genuine articles. 
A value as powers they must have, 
or they could have none at all. 

These illustrations will have sharp- 
ened the eyeto the two lawsconcerned. 
And now, having secured the steady 
co-operation of the reader, (who can- 
not but have mastered our distinction,) 
let us pass forward to active work— 
hammer and tongs—we, in our final 
section, as our friends of the insurance 
office in the final stage of their perse- 
eution. 

Let us begin by looking back at 
the old current distinction, adopted 
in all books on the subject, between 
value in use on the one side, and value 
in exchange on the other. When 
slightly noticing this venerable anti- 
thesis at an early stage of our paper, 
weeountented ourselves with dismissing 
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it as unsatisfactory : that was sufficient 
for that place. But at length we have 
reached the point at which an exces- 
sive rigour has become useful, and 
also possible. Now, therefore, we 
request the reader to follow an expo- 
sure, which will prove that not one 
word in the operative parts of the for- 
mula, (as lawyers distinguish the parts 
in deeds,) but is liable to a separate 
impeachment. 

First—In any case which concerns 
the economist, value in use cannot stand 
in teeidien to value in exchange—it 
will coincide with value in exchange : 
look back and consider. Through all 
the cases brought forward by ourselves 
—Race-horses, Slaves, Land, Christian 
Relics—from the moment when the 
value in use comes at all to challenge 
attention from the economist, it has 
ceased* to divide against exchange 
value ; on the contrary, it 7s value in 
exchange—it has coalesced with value 
in exchange—it has become the value 
in exchange. So far from exchange 
value being properly arranged as one 
member of a division, divaricating or 
wheeling off against another, it is the 
common head to both the subdivisions. 
The reader may soon recover his po- 
sition on the chart, he will soon be 
able s’ortenter, if he recalls his mind to 
the great landmarks of the case. For 
the present his eyes are dazzled by the 
dust, from the clearing away of ruins. 
But led by the hand through three 
sentences, he will recover his day- 
light. Value in use, serviceableness 
towards some human purpose—this, 
until it puts on some form of exchange- 
able value, is simply nothing in poli- 
tical economy. For instance, air— 
the air we breathe—is so valuable in 
use that it is indispensable; “ without 
it,” as the Examiner London news- 
paper used to tell us every week— 
* without it we die.” And yet, be- 
cause no man ever heard of its being 
sold by the gallon—because it never 
puts on any exchange value—this 
‘* article” has no place or station in 
political economy. Before it can enter 
the field of political economy, a com- 
modity must enter, or be capable of 
entering, the market. So that solemnly 
to provide a category, one cell out of 
two, for receiving a class of ideas 
which never are to come into play— 
to construct a separate machinery for 
propagating an action which never is 
to start, already in itself is monstrous. 
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The true restoration of the anti- 
thesis, after which the economist was 
here blindly feeling his way, is this: 
the generic idea at starting, which 
must furnish the subject of division, 
is—What? Value in exchange, iso- 
dynamic rating upon the market 
scale, equivalence in market power. 
The potest, the valet, of any one 
thing against any other thing in an 
open market—that is the starting idea 
in political economy. This it is which 
we have to divide: to bisect, or to 
trisect, as the case may be. For what 
we wish to know about it is—in how 
many ways can it arise? Every thing 
is isodynamic with something else, or 
with some known portion of thaf'some- 
thing else. What causes it to be so? 
What forces it to be so? A, for in- 


a ° aa. 
stance, is isodynamic with =; that 


is, one B interchanges with 3 A. 
This is the fact—the simple fact. 
And for this fact, we now wish to 
have the reason. Universally, why 
every thing, and therefore why X, in 
particular, bears the value which it 
does bear in exchange—must have 
arisen on one of these two principles. 

Ist, Either on the consideration of 
what X will produce; or 2d, on the 
consideration of what will produce X. 

Ist, Either, for example, a horse 
(suppose a racer) will be valued as 
against what he can produce—valued 
as a power for producing stakes, bets, 
&e.; or 2d, a horse (a roadster sup- 
pose) will be valued as against what 
will produce him. 

These are the two subdivisions un- 
der the generic notion of value in ex- 
change; there are no other—there can 
be no other. Since the world began, 
men have purchased articles, either 
upon the ground of comparative 
powers for promoting their purposes ; 
which is one estimate; or, as must al- 
ways happen in advanced stages of 
civilization, utterly neglecting this 
natural principle of comparison by in- 
trinsic powers, they have artificially 
transferred the comparison to the 
alien or extrinsic question of costs. 
It is evident that the two scales are 
perfectly “ disparate,” as logicians 
term it, surd and incommensurable to 
each other. Things that are on a level 
as regards the first scale—viz. equally 
fitted to procure a certain end, whe- 
ther profitable or pleasant—will often 
be found widely apart as to cost; and 
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vice versa, things on the same level as 
to cost, will be widely apart on the 
scale of use. Tincture of opium and 
Jerry Bentham’s “ Church of Eng- 
landism,” may be equally good in af- 
firmative value—that is, considered as 
means for conciliating sleep’; an ounce 
of the tincture, or half an ounce of 
Bentham, may be notoriously the 
same thing in mere virtue; but the 
difference on the other scale, where 
things are valued as effects produced, 
and not as forces producing, may 
chance to be enormous. It may hap- 
pen that Jeremy Bentham shall cost a 
guinea, whilst pretty fair laudanum 
may be had at fourpence per ounce. 
It is remarkable enough, that, under 
all conditions of ignorance or barba- 
rism as to Political Economy, this one 
rude outline of the initial truth has 
been perceived. The Greeks, the 
old heathen Greeks, who were as 
ignorant as hedgehogs on this sub- 
ject, nevertheless detected some of 
the distinctions; and this was one of 
them. A passage exists in the “* Cha- 
racteristics ’ of Theophrastus, which 
presents us with this distinction in a 
lively form, and under circumstances 
which will prove interesting to the 
reader. By pure accident, this pas- 
sage came under the separate review 
of two eminent scholars—Casaubon 
and Salmasius. Greater names do 
not exist on the rolls of scholarship 
than Isaac Casaubon (concurrent with 
our Shakspeare) and Claude Saumaise, 
(concurrent with our Selden or Mil- 
ton.) Casaubon was distinguished 
for his accuracy in the midst of his 
vast comprehensiveness; and every 
page of his writing is characterized 
by an overruling good sense. Sal- 
masius, on the other hand, was too 
adventurous to be always safe. He 
was the man for riding steeple-chases 
—for wrestling with extravagant dif- 
ficulties—or for dancing upon nothing ; 
and, merely as a scholar, he may be 
described as pre-eminently dazzling ; 
whilst Joseph Scaliger or Casaubon, 
in the preceding generation, had main- 
tained a steady splendour. Yet, with 
all the benefit from this caution of his 
intellectual temper, upon the passage 
in Theophrastus did Casaubon write 
the most inexcusable nonsense, whilst 
the youthful Salmasius, at one bound 
of his agile understanding, cleared the 
* rasper” in a style that must have 
satisfied even the doubts of Isaac. 
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The case is really striking for itself; 
because it illustrates powerfully the 
uselessness of mere erudition in con- 
tending with a difficulty seated in the 
matter—substantially in the thing— 
and not in the Greek or Latin expres- 
sion. Innumerable are the cases of 
this irrelation, so generally overlook- 
ed, between the question and the qua- 
lifications of the expounder. What 
absurdities, for instance, have been 
vented in quarto upon the ancient 
triremes, &c. And why? Because a 
man, versed in Latin and Greek, is 
not, therefore, acquainted with the 
mechanic laws of remigation or of 
shipbuilding. On the other hand, we 
have seen, in our own days, a man of 
humble station, and no scholar at all, 
who, by a mere mechanic’s ingenuity, 
has thrown more light on the mode of 
rowing the larger galleys of the an- 
cients, than all the big-wigs who had 
buzzed over the subject before his time. 

So of the case in Theophrastus: it 
was not Greek, it was Political Eco- 
nomy, that could put‘it to rights. We 
will give the very words, construing 
as we go along for the benefit of non- 
Grecian readers ; and under that plea 
we hope for excuse from scholars, who 
hate to have their Greek chewed for 
them by dry-nurses. Kas zwawy zi, 
and when selling any article, un revyetys 
not to say, [i.e. it is amongst his 
characteristic traits not to say,] ross 
avovgeevoss, to the purchasers, wocov ay 
adzodorro, in exchange for how much he 
would deliver it, darn Zowray, but to 
ask Ay, there comes the pinch: 
* but to ask’— What does he ask? All 
the old files that had been at work 
from 1500 to 1600, were alike pulled 
up sharp on their haunches by the 
two little words (positively no more) 
which complete the sentence. ‘TT, 
eZosoxes are the words, which we thus 
insulate, in order that the reader may 
try his own skill—whether he can do 
better than Isaac Casaubon. Casau- 
bon, we are concerned to report, con- 
strues the words thus—ecquid inveniat 


‘damnandum—what it is that he (the pur- 


chaser, we suppose) finds to complain 
of. But, besides, that such a render- 
ing could not be sustained verbally, it 
is still worse that this sense, if it were 
extorted, would be irrelevant and 
punishably impertinent. How would 
it be any substitution for the plain 
declaration of what price he asked— 
to turn round upon a buyer, and in- 
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sist upon the buyer's saying what ble- 
mish could be detected in the article? 
And then, venerable Isaac, in which 
of your waistcoat-pockets did you find 
this word damnandum? * We will 
have no talking,” says Shylock; “ we 
will have the bond.” And this word 
has no place in the bond; neither 
direct and visible place, nor indirect 
and constructive: neither totidem syl- 
labis, nor even, as the despairing bro- 
ther Jack suggests, (Zale of a Tub,) 
totidem lilterts, It is a pure furtive 
interpolation of the despairing Isaac. 
Had the meaning been really that 
which Casaubon fancies in default of 
a better, it would have taken some 
such expression as, 71 doa éorsy chev yery 
Gri tis ay weurparro— What there is 
liable to objection which any body 
would blame? And agaiu, as the 
Greek expression had been plural, ross 
avovmevois, to the purchasers, whence 
comes it that the verb is evesxes and 
not pluraliter eve:cxove:? Ought Casau- 
bon to have been satisfied with that 
blunder, so apparent in the syntax? 
Altogether it is a black business— 
a mere murder on the body of Theo. 
phrastus, whom generally Casaubon 
had so admirably explained. Salma- 
sius saw the truth at a glance. And 
why? Not because he was a better 
Grecian than Casaubon, but because 
he was previously in better possession 
of the subject—i.e. of appreciation— 
and its two possible forms: these he 
had been led to consider by his ela- 
borate researches on the questions of 
Nautical Interest, (which, in fact, was 
the first step towards Marine Insur- 
ance,) of Anatocism, &c. Accordingly, 
his version blows away, like so much 
dust, all the laboured talk of Casaubon: 
it needs nojustification : itself justifies 
itself. Thus it is: rs evgsoxes, ad 
verbum quid invenit: hoc est, quid 
pretium mereat hac res; quanti va- 
leat?” Instead of saying at a word 
how much he demands, our knavish 
friend insists upon asking, 7: evesoxes ;— 
“* What does it fetch? What do we say; 
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gentlemen, for this glorious sabre from 
Damascus? What price shall I have 
the honour of naming for these jewel- 
led stirrups from Ispahaun?” The 
antithesis designed is gross and pal- 
pable: that it is the antithesis, and 
sharply drawn, between affirmative 
and negative price—power price (in 
reference to the power in the article 
to fulfil human purposes) as opposed 
to resistance price, (or price mea- 
sured by the amount of resistance to 
its reproduction)—-price, in short, re- 
gulated by what X will produce in 
opposition to price regulated by what 
will produce X—all this (which is 
but the same idea under three dif- 
ferent formule) will appear at once 
by the following reflection :— What is 
it that Theophrastus imputes to him 
as the form of his trickery? (whatever 
might be its drift.) It is—that he 
evaded a question to himself, and 
turned round upon the company with 
a question of his own. Now, it is 
evident that the question of price, 
when thrown into the negative form 
as a question about the cost, was a 
question for Aim to answer, and not 
for the company. That could be 
known only to himself. But, when 
our friend has taken his resolution of 
translating the onus to the buyers, the 
only way to accomplish this is—by 
throwing that question about price 
into a shape which only the company 
could answer. ‘ Nay, gentlemen, 
how can J tell the value? Every man 
knows best what pleasure or what 
benefit he will draw from any given 
article. Do you mind your own busi- 
ness: the cost is my business; but 
yours is—the worth of the thing for 
use; for your uses, not for mine.” 
Scamp seems to have the best of it: 
their benefit from the article could not 
be affected by the terms on which he 
had acquired it; he almost convicts 
them of being knavishly disposed. 
And thus even Hellas was up to this 
elementary distinction. * 

Secondly, as to this special phrase 





* Salmasius subsequently explained his view of the passage in a short paraphrastic 


commentary, which agrees exactly with our own in pointing to the double form of 
exchange value, except as to the temper of the vender, whom Salmasius [doubtless 
warped by the title of the particular chapter in Theophrastus, viz. [lees Avdadesec] 
conceives to be acting in the spirit of insolence, but whom we conceive to be merely 
keeping his hand in tune as a swindler. This is part of what Salmasius says, “ Su- 
perbus et contumax venditor designatur his notis a Theophrasto—qui” [7. ¢. venditor]} 
“merces suas quanti vendat indicare dedignatus, emptorem interroget—quanti valeant, 
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“use,” value in use, there is another 
exposure to be made. In the ancient, 
very venerable, and very rotten an- 
tithesis which we have been revising, 
nothing has done more to mislead 
than the éguivogue which lurks in the 
word * use.”” There are two distinct 
senses covered by this word. Apply 
the prismatic glass of some other lan- 
guage, Latin suppose, which is the 
short process for detecting double 
meanings, and you discover it to be 
a pun. Positively a pun, like any 
wild hog, has been routing in the 
tulip garden of Political Economy. 
The true meaning of use as regards 
economy is in uwtendo, value which 
arises inter utendum, or on contem- 
plating such a purpose utendi gratia. 
Whereas the meaning, secretly ad. 
opted and reasoned upon, is use as 
opposed to ornament; that is, to ex- 
press it in Latin, guoad commodum, 
beneficit gratid. This is the most 
monstrous of blunders ; it leads astray 
the student upon a quest with which 
the economist has no possible concern. 
Punishably impertinent, did you say ? 
It is feloniously so. Yet the common 
popular illustration shows that this 
absurd twist has in very deed depraved 
the true doctrine of its oblique under- 
current. For the usual case adduced 
is that of diamonds against water. 
This is shaped thus: “ Many things 
have a high value in exchange, but 
little er none in use; diamonds, for 
instance. And, on the other hand, 
many, which notoriously have the 
highest value in use, as water sup- 
pose, have often none at all in ex- 
change.” Here we have the very 
hyperbole of nonsense endorsed upon 
the hyperbole of confusion; Ossa 
mounted upon Pelion. 

1, Even the “ more-ignorant-than- 
a-hedgehog ” Greeks or Romans never 
made a comparison between two ob- 
jects as to value except by assigning 
a fixed number, weight, or volume, of 
the one against the other. You can- 


not compare the water with the dia- 
mond unless you tell us previously 
how much against how much. 


Else 
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it is the Cambridge problem—Given 
the skipper’s name, to determine the 
ship’s longitude. The Greeks, it is 
true, said of any article, that it was 
ixieoyveoov; meaning briefly that it 
interchanged with silver; and a man 
not used to that phrase, might find 
in it no information at all. But such 
phrases of the market were elliptical. 
The well-known meaning in this case 
was, that the commodity exchanged 
against silver—not bulk for bulk, 
but weight for weight. Hesychius, for 
instance, says most briefly to the ear, 
“exiccoryueoy 70 Baercewoy —the balsam 
(of Palestine) fetches its weight in 
silver. In elder days, viz. about three 
centuries before the Christian era, this 
same precious balsam fetched twice 
its weight in the same metal; it was 
not isosresioy tw aeyvew, did not ex- 
change weight for weight with silver, 
but dsorcotov ry eoryuooy, (OF xen5 Tov aps 
yveoy, pulled against double its weight ; 
or, in the Latin expression of Pliny, 
cum duplo rependebatur argento. An 
amusing instance of this brief appre- 
ciation, and especially so to ladies, 
(supposing the monstrous case that 
we could seduce any lady reader from 
her ordinary paths, which doubtless 
are the thorny paths of virtue and 
novel-reading, into the primrose-path 
of Political Economy,) is the answer 
of Aurelian when requested by his 
wife to give her a sitk gown: * Ab- 
sit,” said the imperial ruffian—* absit 
ut auro fila pendantur,” (the gods for- 
bid that tissues from the loom should 
weigh off against gold.) And poor 
Mrs Aurelian could not obtain so 
much as a silk apron, because, weigh- 
ing an ounce, it might have cost about 
four sovereigns. In our days, silk, 
unless manufactured into velvets, will 
hardly weigh off against silver; and 
Cinderella, in her lowest descent, 
would certainly have had that gown 
which the wife of a Roman imperator 
could not. Yet had that ill-fated lady 
contrived to live on for about 250 years 
from her churlish husband’s reign, she 
would have found herself alongside of 
Justinian ; and he notoriously made 








* . . : b] 
et quo pretio emi digne sint?”’ 


True: this is the nature of the substitution which he 
makes, but not the spirit in which he makes it. 





Not as disdaining to declare at what 


price he sells, but fraudulently, as seeing his interest in evading that question, does 
Scamp transfer the right of question to himself, and the duaty of answer to the ofher 


side. 
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silk cheaper, by smuggling from some 
oriental land the silkworm itself.* 
Now, then, upon this precedent, 
when the quantities, or weights, or 
volumes of the water, not less than of 
the diamonds, shall have been pre- 
cisely assigned, we may deal with the 
proposition. There is a guantum da- 
bile of diamonds undoubtedly able to 
draw down the scale against a Danube 
of water; but so also there is a quan- 
tum dabile, an assignable amount, of 
water, which, under the appropriate 
circumstances, would weigh down the 
Pitt, the Pigot, and the Czarina’s dia- 
monds. It is true, that by portability, 
so incomparably greater, diamonds can 
generally soon be transferred into 
those circumstances, or held in reserve 
for those circumstances, which are 
available for the operation of their 
value; whilst water demands a gi- 
gantic apparatus for connecting its 
supply to the human necessities which 
create its uses. Nay, the necessity 
itself often needs to be created. But 
this disadvantage for the water does 
not disturb the logic of the case. 
Each must be tried sub conditione of 
its being wanted, and on a graduated 
seale expressing the intensity of that 
want. Forty gallons of water, if of- 


fered to Governor Holwell and party 
in the * Black Hole” of Calcutta, 
would have been rated as isocreore 
eos Tov yevoov—as isodynamic with 


gold: water would have borne a 
higher premium than ever yet did 
diamonds. You must have a case in 
which water is actually wanted, in 
which the affirmative value is sustain- 
ed by a pressure then resting upon 
men, or else you cannot try the ques- 
tion in its exchange value. Atmo- 
spherie air never bears any price at 
all. But that is simply because such 
is its vast multiplication and diffusion 
that no man, however debauched in 
his use of air, can possibly consume 
his allowance. Imagine the case that, 
like light, the power of free respira- 
tion should decline after sunset, at- 
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mospheric air would “look up” in 
the market furiously. Not a month 
ago, two divers, under Major-General 
Pasley, were at the bottom of the sea, 
groping after Admiral Kempenfelt’s 
traps, when suddenly, forasmuch as 
man (according to Cicero) is a per- 
pugnacious animal, one of them, upon 
a point of honour, pitched into the 
other; rounds were fought, to the 
great astonishment of many respect- 
able fishes, concerning which no bottle- 
holder will ever report; but at length 
a foul blow (not intentionally, we are 
sure) terminated the scratch, by 
smashing the facial apparatus for con. 
necting the man with the atmosphere 
above. Of course he could not come 
to time; but the people overhead 
luckily did, and drew him up, not at all 
the worse for a slight foretaste of suf- 
focation. Else, under the same acci- 
dent, without the same relief at hand, 
what a monstrous price would atmo- 
spheric air have borne! How anxious- 
ly would it have been “ enquired after” 
in any submarine manufactory of that 
commodity! Diamonds are seen to 
an unfair advantage; not only they 
can be pushed onwards from a brutal 
land to a refined Jand, but also from a 
brutal century to a refined century; 
but you cannot send down your pre- 
sent supply of water to a more water- 
using posterity. What is not used at 
the time is lost. Were diamonds 
thrown always upon the merely local 
and present market, often they would 
fetch, like water, nothing at all. But 
at all events, the capital solecism must 
be amended of comparing an unlimit- 
ed A with an unlimited B; a quantum 
vagum with a quantum vagum. Take 
the two subjects under tangible forms, 
and it will not be easy to say which 
bears the higher value. All the wa- 
ter, for instance, in England, which 
bears any exchange value at all, bears 
unquestionably a much higher value 
than all the diamonds in England. 
For to the water which carries bur- 
dens you must add the water of baths, 





* But here, turning from our path for a moment, let us avow our suspicion that 
some of the finest silk tissues, silk stuffs, or whatever you call them, from Justinian to the 
Crusades, were in fact massy veluets and brocades. Now, grossly weighed, a pound of 
gold, at our mint standard, might pass for fifty pounds sterling. But are not fine purple 


or violet velvets to be bought as high as two guineas a-yard? 


We have heard so. 


And in that case we coneeive that a perfect dress, with all its appuftenances en suite, 
(as velvet shoes, morning body, and dress body, with short sleeves, &c.,) might cost 


Aurelian’s price, viz, its weight in gold. 
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of bed-rooms, of kitchens, potable wa- 
ter, and water used as a mechanic 
power, not to notice the water of irri- 
gation, as less used in our husbandry 
than in more arid climates. 

Consequently, when examined, this 
familiar statement of the comparative 
exchange value between diamonds and 
water not only appears to be false, but 
melts into a shapeless and incoherent 
nihility which really asserts nothing. 
For if you say—Let us take the sepa- 
rate diamonds, as the terms on one 
side the comparison—very well; but 
you do not know what to range against 
them on the other side. Is it an apo- 
thecary’s phial of water that you must 
post, or a canal, or areservoir? Ne- 
ver was contest or competition so 
ridiculously unguarded in its condi- 
tions. 

2. But is this the worst? No. It 
is in the idea of use that the vital error 
lies. You see by the choice of cases, 
by the water (a thing of prime neces- 
sity) pitted against diamonds, (a thing 
of mere decoration,) that the artificer 
of this old antithesis has been dream- 
ing of the useful against the orna- 
mental—of the wile against the pul- 
chrum. But this is mere delirious 
wandering. In great settled coun- 
tries, where a regular reproduction of 
all commodities is going on for ever, 
nothing upon earth governs any man’s 
rate of purchasing but the cost of 
producing; and he rarely asks him- 
self, or suffers any man else to ask 
him, at what convertible rate he va- 
lues the particular commodity as a 
thing useable. But this question, which 
seldom occurs in England or France, 
often does occur in infant colonies. 
The stores on such a day are nearly 
exhausted; they will not be reple- 
nished for a year, nor will any supplies 
at all arrive for three months. Now, 
then, all considerations of cost sud- 
denly become obsolete, and the scale 
passes over, of necessity, from the 
relative producibilities of things to 
their relative useabilities. Supposing 
a registrar appointed, during this pre- 
valence of affirmative price, to record 
all sales occurring at Port Adelaide. 
On such a day, he registers a sale of 
sulphuric acid. Upon enquiry, the 


larger part appears to have been used 
in the arts; but a small part has been 
used for the perpetration of suicides. 
The one application was, therefore, 
useful; the other destructive. 


But 
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would this difference disturb the clas- 
sification of the registrar? Undoubt- 


edly not. Equally in both cases, the 
sulphuric acid had been rated and 
bought for its value in use; that is, 
for the sake of using it; that is, with a 
view to the fulfilment of a purpose, 
and not with a retrospective view to 
its cost. In the philosophy of final 
causes, any quality or act viewed in 
relation to such a final cause, as a 
means to an end, as a tendency toa 
purpose, is termed ¢eleological. Thus, 
the peculiar beauty of a kitchen-gar- 
den, or of a machine, which must be 
derived from their tendency to certain 
ends or uses, is called teleologic beau- 
ty. Now, the wse, contemplated in 
the doctrine of value, is simply teleo- 
logic use—adaptation to a purpose, 
whether that purpose were bad or were 
good, were beneficial or utterly ruin- 
ous. Whatever were its quality, this 
purpose, this end, having been the re- 
gulative force in settling the appreci- 
ation, has equally ayailed to separate 
the principle of valuation from the 
vast counter class in which the regu- 
lative force is different, viz. no pur- 
pose at all, which is a future thing, but 
a cost, which is a past thing. 

Upon this investigation, it appears 
that diamonds realize the use contem- 
plated in political economy, quite as 
much as water. Teleologically, that 
is, considered as means to an end—dia- 
monds have as undeniably a value in 
use as any other article whatsoever. 
The owner surely means to use them. 
And you miss the whole object in 
making the distinction, if you fail to 
see this. For the thing aimed at is 
—not to learn whether, in making a 
purchase, our Jack has acted wisely 
or not, has bought a thing of use or a 
thing of show, but this—viz. whether 
in giving five guineas for an article, 
he was governed by the consideration 
of its efficacy for some purpose of his 
own, or by consideration of some ex- 
pense incurred by another man. The 
term ‘ use,’ therefore, is totally miscon- 
ceived. It is not the utility, but the 
useability of a thing which is in ques- 
tion. But now, to convince the reader 
how unsteady and capricious is this 
word use, even where it really does 
mean utility as opposed to ornament, 
imagine the case that you visit a 
friend in Bengal at his villa or bun- 
galow. Looking from the windows, 
you say, “ What is that ugly plant? 
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Really I cannot admire it at all: it is 
any thing but picturesque.” ‘“ Pic- 
turesque!” retorts your friend, “I 
never thought of it in that light. It 
is for use. Itisindigo. And if the 
rains or the inundations do not wash 
off the colouring matter, the coming 
winter will see me a rich man.” At 
present, therefore, observe, the indigo 
is considered useful. Step forward 
two years, and you find your friend’s 
indigo in London, hanging up to dry, 
after having saturated a beautiful 
shaw). Is it useful now? By no means. 
Now it is only ornamental : for what is 
it to the world whether that shawl had 
been dyed blue, (as it is,) or dyed scar- 
let, or not dyed at gll? So, again, the 
founder of a temperance club asks 
your aid in extinguishing a fire ata 
distillery. ‘“ Why, is it of any use?” 
you ask. ‘“ Use!” he replies tartly, 
“ this concern produces so many thou- 
sand puncheons of spirit... By which 
it appears, that the very same article, 
in mere tendency and inchoate rudi- 
ments, seems to him useful, which, as 
a finished thing, he judges damnable. 
** Oh, day and night! but this is won- 
drous strange”—that, as means to an 
end, ‘things should be useful; yet, 
when accomplishing that end, as less 
than nothing ! i 

But now pass to another and a final 
section of this subtle subject—one 
which practically has proved the 
source of more extensive errors by far 
than all those which we have endea- 
voured to expose. We will pave the 
introduction to it, by drawing atten- 
tion to a remarkable distinction that 
is by no means obvious. Did it ever 
occur to you, reader, that rarity—that 
quality which plays so conspicuous a 
part in political economy—offers itself 
under two aspects? Thereis the rarity 
which nobody can fail to notice as one 
eminent attraction in jewels, without 
which their beauty and their impe- 
rishableness, taken separately, would 
not adequately sustain their value. 
This fact was memorably exemplified 
by the headlong fall in one day of 
Brazil emeralds. A single such eme- 
rald was offered to a Tuscan lapidary. 
Presuming it oriental, (for Brazil was 
yet hardly known to Europe,) he 
bought it for fourteen guineas. Half 
a bushel was offered by the thought- 
less vender; and the lapidary would 
only give one shilling a-piece. When 
you buy a genuine oriental emerald or 
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ruby, its rarity enters consciously into 
your estimate ofthe jewel. You areglad 
that it is rare. Doubtless that quality 
tells against yourself in the cost ; but 
so does every other good quality of ar- 
ticles which have reached an exchange 
value: and certainly you would not wish 
that a peach should be rotten in order 
that you might benefit in the price. 
Now pass over to the very opposite 
pole. You have given adozen splen- 
did dinners in the course of a London 
season; and on looking at the bills, 
you notice that the poultry and the 
game for these dinners have cost you 
about twenty guineas more than on 
the average of the last seven years. 
Making enquiries, you find that of 
both, for separate reasons, the supply 
has been defective in London through 
the last six months. Here is a mode 
of scarcity which has added twenty 
guineas to the cost, but nothing at all 
to any man’s pleasure in your twelve 
dinners. Your guests may have had 
some pleasure from the game, but 
surely none at all from its rarity. Do 
you prize this sort of rarity? Do you 
commend it? Do you vaunt it? So 
far from that, your best friend is 
pained on hearing “the frequent 
d—mn” escaping from your lips. This 
rarity has not even gained you ap- 
plause ; for you could not have men- 
tioned at the time to your guests,— 
** Behold! that Canadian game cost 
three guineas!” Far less could you 
call an ez-post-facto meeting of de- 
parted guests, in order to state the 
now immedicable truth. You have 
had your rarity, and nobody has been 
aware of it, except yourself, when 
paying for it. With such rarity you 
are heartily disgusted. A third, or 
equatorial case, midway between these 
polar cases, is possible. In Covent- 
Garden during the last spring, that 
precise quantity, (by imperial mea- 
sure,) of green peas, which on a given 
Saturday cost one guinea, did on the 
Saturday following cost one shilling. 
The difference arose between the hot- 
house culture of the earlier day, and 
the gardencultureof the later. Insuch 
a purchase, the grace of the rarity will 
not entirely perish. Without needing 
on your part any inhospitable allusion 
to prices, if you give strawberries and 
green peas in January, the very sea- 
son will remind your guests of their 
liberal treatment. Your hospitality 
se fera valoir ; you are reconciled to 
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this rarity, though not ambitious of it ; 
and you will be paid for it in gloria 
or gloriola, until the great wheel of 
night and day shall bring round to- 
morrow’s dinner: which revolution, 
as you well know, like the revolution 
of Plato’s annus magnus, cancels all 
such ccenatorial debts, either of grati- 
tude or of praise. 

Here then open upon us two modes 
of scarcity : one permanent, fixed in 
the object as an element of its value, 
and which even the purchaser regards 
with satisfaction, as in the cases of 
gems or Grecian statues; another 
fleeting, repulsive, not belonging to 
the object, but rather belonging to the 
accidents of time and place. The 
difference is as between a motive and 
an impulse. When a man acts under 
the influence of avarice, he does not 
set before himself this avarice as a 
conscious motive: avarice acts as an 
impulse; not by attracting consciously 
from before, but by propelling uncon- 
sciously from behind. A motive is 
judicious and objective : an impulse 
is blind and subjective. And so is 


rarity, when distinguished into its two 
modes. The rarity which affects but- 
ter or potatoes, adds no feature of 


excellence to those respectable articles 
—it does not attract you—it does not 
conciliate your esteem—it could never 
draw you; but it drives you nolentem 
volentem: whereas the rarity which 
cleaves to the masterpieces of art, to 
antique cameos, to coins, to relics in 
the Papal sense, or even in a senti- 
mental sense, as memorials of great 
men, is one to which, for tts own sake, 
you submit. It is a quality which you 
pay for. But on the other rarity you 
pay—not as for part of the price, but 
as for a tax, imposed by accidents of 
season or of place. This cause acts 
upon value, not as a causa effictens, 
but as a causa sine qua non; i.€.) as 
a negative, but not as a positive, con- 
dition of the exchange. 

So far we have gone in distinguish- 
ing these two modes of rarity, as a step 
towards introducing the following elu- 
cidation, which (brief as we shall make 
it) is much more momentous than any 
other single elucidation on this science 
that we can offer. If the foundations 
are wrong, all is wrong. And some 
errors, like some truths, are prodi- 
giously more fertile than others. 

Imagine a lecturer upon physics to 
be explaining the law of gravitation, 
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To this law it is owing, as he tells his 
pupils, that any thing falls. “ For in- 
stance, that apple, which from its con- 
spicuous size you all observed drop- 
ping to the ground in the orchard, did 
so under the coercion of this stupen- 
dous and mysterious force.” ‘I beg 
your pardon,” replies a pupil: ** ge- 
nerally speaking you may be right; 
but, as to the particular apple, it was 
brushed off by a blow from John 
Smith’s hat. I saw it myself.” « Why, 
you foolish boy,” answers the lecturer, 
‘that may be true. “John Smith had 
perhaps his own reasons for running 
against the apple: grant that he did 
so, and that Smith, not gravitation, it 
was which gave the original impulse: 
Smith detached the apple: Smith 
broke the adhesion of the apple to the 
tree. But that is not the question. 
The question is this—being detached, 
after it was detached, why did the 
apple fall downwards? Why not up- 
wards? Why not horizontally? Why 
not diagonally ? Why should it pursue 
a perpendicular line? Why not a 
‘ slantindicular line,’ as Mr Slick 
expresses it?” - Now what we wish 
to have noticed, is this: that the ob- 
jector in this case had not said any 
thing which was false. Precisely, be- 
cause what he said was true, had his 
little demur, in favour of Mr J. Smith, 
a fair chance of sticking to him for 
life. Only by showing him that his 
true objection had no relation to the 
point at issue, could the teacher dis- 
abuse him of his conceit. 

Precisely in the same circumstances, 
stand all those who attempt to explain 
the laws of price out of the relations 
between supply and demand. Is it 
false what they say? No, or not neces- 
sarily false : but ithas noconcern what- 
ever with the real point at issue. And 
yet our leading journals, our guarterly 
journals, (which cannot plead hurry,) 
are overrun with it. And it is 
really as foolish in the application, 
as the remark about John Smith’s 
hat ; but unfortunately with more 
extensive effects. It is sternly af- 
firmed, it is affirmed every day, that 
the relations between supply and de- 
mand are equal to the explanation of 
price, that they are the cause which 
forces the price to.be whatit is. Ex- 
plain then to us, out of relations which 
we will assign between the present 
supply and the permanent demand, the 
answerable price. We will release you 
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from the labour of searching for any 
facts. We will assume that, at this mo- 
ment, the supply in England is by one- 
fifth beyond the demand, and we will fur- 
ther assume that wheat is one of those 
articles which, being unduly raised 
in quantity by a fifth, will (according 
to Adam Smith) fallin price by a-half. 
In fact Sir Richard Steele, in an 
age of utter darkness on this sub- 


ject, had remarked that wheat was an © 


article upon which the variations in 
quantity were least of all in direct 
arithmetic ratio to the variations in 
price ; a failure by one third might, 
for instance, even decuple the price. 
Now, then, out of these conditions as 
data, deduce for us the corresponding 
price of wheat. But, you reply, any 
disturbance made by this momentary 
excess in the quantity is not the total 
cause, it is but a modification; before 
I can know the result from a thing 
modifying, I must know also the thing 
modified. For grant that the excess 
has depressed the price by 50 per 
cent, the next question is, by fifty per 
cent upon what? Upon guineas or 
upon farthings? ‘ How am I to 
learn that?” True, most true. And 
now you show, past all denying, that 
which we asserted—viz. that the 
mere relation between supply and 
demand could never generate a price. 
This relation modifies a past price; 
a price previously given. Conse- 
quently the new price, resulting in 
part from the altered ratio of supply 
to demand, must be a function of the 
preceding price. Consequently that 
preceding price must be known, or 
you cannot move a step. Put C to 
express the cost, and D to express the 
disturbance caused by alteration in 
the supply; that alteration will of 
course be representable by plus or 
minus, accordingly as the change is 
by excess in the supply or by defect. 
This being settled, then universally 
all price that ever was, will be, or can 
be, affected by the relation of supply 
and demand, must be expressible as 
C-+-D on the one side, or as C—D on 
the other. And here, consequently, 
by this one rectification of popular 
logic, we make the discovery that all 
such price (what, in the technical 
language of Adam Smith, is called 
‘‘ market price”) must be a binomial. 
That is a very singular fact ; for, in 
the two modes of ordinary exchange 
value, viz. cost-price, and use-price, 
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the case is always mononomial, How- 
ever many elements may enter into 
the cost, all furnish but one law; all 
do but express the resistance to the 
article in its process of making. 
Again, however many elements may 
enter into use-value, (or affirmative 
value,) as, for instance, the beauty of 
gold, its indestructibility, its porta- 
bility, its fitness for concealment, its 
fusibility and ductility, all together do 
but express one law—viz. the teleo- 
logic worth of that article. But mar- 
ket value—that is, value into which 
has entered any modification from 
supply and demand—never can be 
a mononomial ; there must always be 
a twofold law — viz. the previous 
price (probably the cost) as one ele- 
ment, and the particular modification 
arising from the supply as the other 
element. That is, always it will be 
C+-D, or C—D. 

This exposure we close with two 
remarks calculated to clench it. The 
first is this, that, according to the old 
notion of supply and demand as by 
any possibility yielding the causes of 
price, a most ludicrous consequence 
arises in the case where the two 
forces are evenly balanced against 
each other, viz. that no price at all 
should be the result. For if the de- 
mand is equal to ten, and the supply is 
on a level with it, neither more or less, 
then we have +-10—10—0. Sup- 
ply and demand could never lead to 
any positive result, except where one 
being in excess should cause an affir- 
mative result. The demand being 
12, and the supply being 8, then the 
other side of the equation would pre- 
sent us with an affirmative result of 
12—8=4; though unhappily the 
very same result would arise if the 
supply were 12, and the demand 8; 
that is, the price would be the same 
alike when the supply happened to 
be in excess, and when it happened 
to be correspondingly in defect. Such 
are the absurdities which arise undér 
the common notion that the relation 
between supply and demand (never 
more than a co-cause and a modify- 
ing cause) is competent by itself to 
produce a price. 

The other remark we have to make 
is thiss—Is it not scandalous, that, 
after one pun in the term “use,” (as 
already exposed,) trepidating between 
use teleologic (or capacity of being 
used) and use beneficial, now we are 
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presented with another pun in the 
word “market.” We will not allow 
any man to escape from this plain 
matter of fact: the word is used in 
two senses, and that is flat. Can he 
deny that ‘ market-price” is used 
specially and technically, or that it was 
originally introduced to express a 
price that is affected (algebraicé ad- 
fected) by the accident of a redundant 
or a defective supply ? Can he deny, 
Qdly, that it is used by all of us to 
express a price not so affected, or 
where that accident is entirely want- 
ing? Riding home, you find a stran- 
ger in your company, who asks of 
you if you know the market-price of 
bread. Now, if you observe him to 
bea plain farmer-like man, in a frieze 
coat, you know at once that he has no 
bookish tricks in his head, and that he 
means simply the existing price—the 
selling price. But, if you suspect 
your man to be an economist, you re- 

ly by a question—viz. why it is that 
he should thus presume the article to 
be selling at all for “ market-price 2?” 
Bread, shoes, and many other articles 
in constant demand, never do seil at 
market-price in the known technical 
sense introduced by Adam Smith ; 7. e. 
they never do sell at cost-price adfect- 
ed by ratio of supply, but simply at 
cost-price. There never was such a 
case heard of, as that a pair of shoes 
should cost less in London because 
shoes were plentiful, or cost more be- 
cause shoes were scarce. Shoes are 
never scarce, are never redundant, at 
so vasta market. Ina small village 
such supplies may vary on the same 
principle—that the annual deaths are 
irregular. But, as the market rises in 
numbers, births, deaths, marriages— 
letters sent and received—sheep and 
oxen consumed—all tend more and 
more to uniformity, from month to 
month, and still more from year to 
year. The fifteen thousand shoe- 
makers of London would easily pro- 
duce the extra shoes wanted for a 
large army in three weeks, without at 
all affecting the level cost-price, 
through even a momentary languor 
in the supply. 

Here we dismiss our commentaries 
on value. But we must plainly tell 
every reader, who complains of what 
may seem our disproportionate length 
dedicated to this branch of the subject, 
that here, in fact, the main battle is 

fought. Whenever two men are 





heard disputing on political economy, 
no matter what may have been the 
particular question, within a few mi- 
nutes you find the discussion settling 
into a contest about value: * How 
do you define value?” One. answers 
by some absurdity about things being 
** worth what they will fetch’ — to 
which the other rejoins, by describing 
value to be “ governed by supply and 
demand.” And the later confusion of 
those disputants is deeper than the 
first. We repeat that the very de. 
finition and object of political economy 
is—* Given all possible disturbances 
of value, to show how the equilibrium 
restores itself?” And we must say, 
that, unless we expose such capital 
blunders as those which confound the 
useful with the useable—those which 
confound market as a fact, with mar- 
ket as a law—and those which con- 
ceit the possibility of deriving a price 
from blank scarcity or blank redund- 
ancy, all hasty advances to practical 
questions will end in confusion. But, 
if this exposure is to be made at all, 
it must be made in a detached place ; 
since, to interpose such discussions in 
the midst of others, would be to per- 
plex by parenthesis, or to disgust by 
continual retrogression. 

We shall now rapidly run over a 
number of cases which may serve as 
a praxis on all that preceded. 

I. You fancy, in looking back at 
our past explanations, that in the most 
common case of all, viz. the ordinary 
sale of ordinary articles, we have for- 
gotten one thing. What is that? 
Why this: upon Ricardo’s main prin- 
ciple we affirmed that, in the usual 
sale of commodities under the law of 
cost, this cost will resolve itself into 
the quantity of labour—not into the 
value of labour. Now, let that stand, 
you say: let that be true: but still 
you think we have forgotten one ele- 
ment, viz. the raw material. There 
is the day’s labour in making the 
shoes ; that doubtless is one element : 
but there is also the leather. True: 
but that also has been sold and bought 
on the very same principle of the la- 
bour which produced it. The objec- 
tion merely proves that there have 
been two stages in the production of 
the shoes, and not a single stage. 

II. You still find yourself unrecon- 
ciled to the doctrine that a change in 
the value of labour, as opposed to a 
change in the quantity of labour, could 
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not by any possibility throw itself off 
upon the price. That the poor man 
who furnishes the capital and therefore 
the wages, must (and must always) 
stand the whole rise, (supposing the 
change to take that course)—this 
awakens your sympathy: it is posi- 
tively tragic. And you are fixed to 
show fight on the occasion. But, for 
all that, you must submit. * Must?” 
Yes, andshall. We remember a case 
in Beaumont and Fletcher, of a man 
coming round upon his friend, who 
had twice told him that he “ must” do 
something, by furiously expostulating 
—‘* How! must?” ‘* Yes, man,” re- 
torts his friend ; ‘‘ again, I say, you 
must.” Upon which the other, smit- 
ing his forehead, howls out frantically 
—‘ Oh, ye gods! have I lived to be 
musted three times in one day?” Yes 
—and you reader, will live to be thrice 
** musted” if you refuse our gag. You 
think there may be a way by which 
the man could escape: and sohe would, 
if the rise in wages were peculiar to 
his trade. But that is not our case. 
The case upon which we argue, is— 
that the rise is universal. Now, in 
these circumstances, if one could evade 
it, all could evade it. ‘* Well, and 
perhaps they do.” But how ? «* Why, 
each in turn by throwing off the rise 
upon the article in which he trades.” 


 Thatis, the purchasers, theconsumers, 


are to pay the rise, not the workmen 
nor those who pay the workmen. But 
then, as this last class—the capitalists 
—have little interest in the money 
which they receive, beyond their em- 
ployment of it in purchases, as they 
also become purchasers in the end, 
they must forfeit in that character all 
that they have evaded in the other. 
Still you think that if money were out 
of the question, something might be 
done, Try it this way also. Let the 
hatter, who sells his total hats for 
£400, pay one half of that sum for 
wages, the other half remaining for 
raw material and his own profits. 
Wages suddenly rise by ten per cent. 
He sends out his hats for sale in £10 
cases, for which now (in order to meet 
the rise) he demands £11. You are 
aware that other tradesmen (if the hat- 
ter) will have raised their correspond- 
ing cases of goods to £11; but that 
you disregard : for you say truly that, 
by raising his total prices ten per cent, 
he has neutralized the apparent effect 
of the rise. Others, it is true, as well 
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as himself, have raised their stock by 
ten per cent: but still, in spite of all 
that, he obtains as many of their goods 
as he did before. He gets no more 
indeed ; why should he? But he gets 
no less. And, if he enjoys the same 
consumable amount, why need he re- 
pine under any money expression of 
the case? But you forget that, under 
this mode of stating the case, the poor 
man will have to pay his work-people 
twoadditional cases of hats, viz. twenty- 
two boxes instead of twenty, leaving 
for all other demands only eighteen 
instead of twenty ; for, by the terms 
of the case, not a single additional hat 
has been made. This sudden “ spoke 
in your wheel” makes you sulky, until 
suddenly a gleam of triumph again 
shoots from your vindictive eyes. 
** How is this? twenty-two ‘cases, if 
sold at the new price of £11, will 
produce £242. Come, come—fair 
play : your men, recollect, are to have 
ten per cent on their wages, but no 
more: so, at least, there is £22 to be 
stopped out of the proceeds for the 
poor hatter.”” No—not at all. Our 
workmen, we reply, are to have ten 
percent extra. What they had before 
was £200. But £20 is first of all 
requisite to equate the £200 which 
they used to have, with the new value 
of money; for you have been degrad- 
ing the money. You have caused 
£11 to sink into £10. Thus far 
you have given the workmen nothing 
at alleztra, £220 is but what £200 
was. They are now waiting for their 
ten per cent eztra, aud that upon 
£220 will be £22. Quod erat demon. 
strandum. 

III. This makes you desperate. 
And though you cannot but feel em- 
barrassed by the consideration, that, 
where all simultaneously raise their 
prices in the same proportion, the re- 
sult virtually (at least in reference to 
these venders) must be an entire neu- 
tralization of their effort—must be as 
if not one had raised his prices—yet, 
after musing for some time, a bright 
suggestion dawns upon you. Sub- 
mitting for the present to the Ricar- 
dian view, as valid for most cases, 
because in most cases merely human 
labour is concerned, you suddenly fall 
upon the question, what if something 
else than human labour were the pro- 
ducing power? What if a horse, a 
water-course, a process of evapora- 
tion, should produce the article? Do 
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they take wages? What if machinery 
should produce it? Does that eat, 
drink, and require clothes? True, 
there must be some small proportion 
of human labour even in these cases, 
for the purpose of keeping such blind 
agents from doing mischief, of heal- 
ing their decays, and so forth; but it 
may easily happen that seven-eighths 
of a certain productive process shall 
be executed by machinery, and one- 
eight by human hands. Now, then, 
in the case of a rise in wages, under 
common circumstances, the whole 
weight of that rise will descend upon the 
total process; but mark the astonish- 
ing difference in the case supposed— 
the rise descends only upon a fraction, 
upon one-eighth: it is a trifle of one- 
eighth against eight-eights. The rise 
cannot concern that part of labour 
which takes no wages. This is su- 
blime; revenge is sweet; and you 
ask, “ Have I hit you now?” Yes, 
you have: now you have. What you 
suggest is unexceptionable. But we 
lament to say that it has been fully 
anticipated by Ricardo: it is amongst 
his most brilliant discoveries. He 
went even further ; he went to a start- 
ling extremity; he displayed what 
seemed a paradox. Not only, upon 
any rise in wages by ten per cent 
might the article A, as against the 
article B, remain almost unaffected, 
whilst B must sustain the full discou- 
ragement from the rise, (viz. that 
somebody, whether master-manufac- 
turer under the new theory, or con- 
sumer under the old theory, must pay 
that loss of ten per cent without re. 
medy;) but he affirmed, as a natural 
result from the mode of action, that a 
rise in wages would actually lower 
the prices of all articles partly pro. 
duced by machinery. To prove this 
he took an extreme case; and, for 
severely testing a principle, it is al- 
ways advisable to take an extreme 
case. He supposed an instance in 
which the entire process of manufac- 
turing should be performed by an en- 
gine; nat one atom, observe, in any 
stage, is to be executed or superin- 
tended by poor depreciated humanity. 
If the engine even misbehaves, or 
turns lazy, it is horsewhipped by it- 
self, and reprimanded by one of its 
own boilers. In this case, supposing 
the durability of the machine such as 
to work unimpaired for a century, 
Ricardo undertakes that, by a rise of 


wages of about seven per cent, the 
prices of all articles produced by that 
machine shall actually fal/ by sixty- 
eight per cent. Do we assent to this 
doctrine? No; not in the breadth 
here laid down; and fancy not that 
merely our timidity is roused by con- 
sequences so gigantic. It is not so: 
«Go it,” is always our cry in such 
cases of audacious inference: give us 
rope enough, we say. But we dispute 
one of Ricardo’s elements, as we shall 
explain a little further on. Meantime, 
in principle if not in extent, Ricardo 
is certainly right. Doubtless it seems 
shocking to our common sense, that, 
because the man-labourer works for 
more, therefore our engine-labourer 
(a sort of Spenserian Talus, or iron 
man of Crete) should work for less. 
We have known a man to howl, and 
go off into a hornpipe of indignation, 
upon hearing this doctrine—but the 
true way to view it is this. Not 
directly and simply because wages 
have risen, will the products of this 
machine fall; the machine, though it 
never strikes for higher wages, cannot 
be imagined to pocket the affront of 
less wages, since it pockets nothing at 
all. But remember one Ricardian 
consequence—from higher rate of 
wages is a lower rate of profits. 
Now, although engine-owner pays no 
wages, he does not therefore receive 
no profits. On the contrary, after 
allowing for some kind of annual sink- 
ing-fund towards the final redemption 
of a cost (in this case not less than 
£20,000) originally laid out upon 
the engine, every thing is profit. The 
total price of the product, excepting 
for that small reserve necessary to 
insure the pheenix-like resurrection of 
the machine, is profit—and nothing 
but profit. You understand therefore, 
in a moment, why it is—that, where 
so large a surface of profit is exposed, 
even a small reduction in the rate of 
that profit will tell to a far greater 
absolute amount, than the very same, 
or a much larger rate of reduction 
in the profit upon a surface exposed 
exceedingly less. You must take 
Ricardo’s case as Ricardo states it and 
conditionates it. First, you are to 
understand that it is mot a case af 
monopoly; there is no secret about 
the machine—no protecting patent 
even—not so much as a “ working 
license” to be bought. Every man is 
welcome to use the machine; there 
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is only the slight restraint upon him 
of the priee. This being the case 
Ricardo never admits the thought that 
possibly, when the price of the pro- 
ducts comes to be settled, this price 
might be influenced by affirmative 
value; that the owner might say,— 
« Look at this shirting long lawn—it 
is far superior in strength and fineness 
of fabric to that which sells in theshops 
at half-a-crown a-yard; therefore 
you ean be a great gainer by giving 
me two shillings. ‘True, my engine 
makes it for eighteenpence ; but what 
is that to you? If you gain a shilling 
a yard, is that to discontent you, be- 
cause seeretly I also gain a sixpence 
which is gratuitous ?—a sixpenee, 
which is so mueh above what I could 
afford to take.” On this possibility 
Ricardo does not argue. He pre- 
sumes the competition of producers 
to be sufficient for keeping down all 
men, little or great, to the same level 
of profit. That level he supposes, 
in the first stage of the machine’s 
biography, to be ten percent. What 
then will be the price of the total pro- 
ductsthrown off by the machine in one 
year? Reecollect—that wages there 
are none, Certainly there is the raw 
material ; and through this, as embo- 
died labour from an antecedent stage, 
no fluctuations in the value of that 
labour eould reach the machine, be- 
cause, on Ricardo’s doctrine, all those 
fluctuations would have been thrown 
off upon profits. But still the raw 
material is to be paid for; and, 
strietly speaking, Ricardo should 
have allowed for it; and the more 
so because, if the machine were a 
hat- making machine, or a skin-dress- 
ing machine, &c., very great changes 
might reach the proudest machine 
through the fluctuating quantities of 
jabour requisite for furnishing beaver- 
skins, or hides generally. But on the 
whole, perhaps, Ricardo is right: to 
have entertained this element of cost 
might have made the calculus more com- 
plete; but it would have disturbed its 
simplicity. And, generally speaking, 
after all, it would have affected the in- 
ferences no more than the same posi- 
tive quantity added to both sides of an 
equation. To abstract from this con- 
dition, was right; but still, for the 
sake of the scrupulous, that abstrac- 
tion ought to have been drawn under 
the reader's notice. In default, how- 
ever, of this element, there is no other 


but the usual fate of profit and thé 
annual sinking-fund, (on whatever 
principle adjusted.) The produets 
of the maehine are to be sold for 
their eost. And eost assignable there 
is none, but this small fund of re- 
demption, and the ordinary loss of pro: 
fit sustained upon the dead locking.up 
of £20,000. What shall we say for 
this profit? At starting, Rieardo as« 
sumes it to be 10 per eent annually; 
Therefore, in this stage of the ma- 
chine, the cost (ergo the price) of the 
products will be thus estimated—two 
thousand pounds as the ten per cent 
profit on the sum invested in the ma- 
chine—plus another little sum (risum 
teneatis?) of 2s. 11d., as the annual 
sinking fund, which, in the course of 
100 years, (and supposing the rate 
still to continue at ten per cent; will 
avail, on the principle of an annuitys 
to replace the £20,000. Therefore 
the total priee of the goods will be 
£2000: 2:11. Leaving its period 
of infaney and innocence, this thought- 
less machine passes through various 
ups and downs, which we need not 
record, and finally settles down into a 
low condition of vitality, in which pro- 
fits are only three per cent, because 
wages have risen by seven percent. At 
that rate, the cost of the goods which 
it will turn out in the course of a yeary 
cannot be more than £632:16: 73 
as you will easily find, by computing 
the annual interest at three per cent 
on a sum of £20,000, (viz. £600,) and 
an annuity of £32: 16:7, requisite 
to replace the capital sum in 100 
years, on the basis of a three per cent 
interest. Here is a fall of sixty-eight 
per cent. We, indeed, must ques- 
tion the possibility of any compress- 
ing force upon profits availing to bring 
down the profit in this ratio. Itis true 
that profit gravitates towards a level ; 
but profit would be raised above that 
level by the case of a capital sunk. It 
is not upon the principle of an annuity 
that the restoration must be made; 
the capital would be retrieved in a 
short cycle of years, on the common 
basis of so many years’ purchase. At 
least that has been the practical regu- 
lation in the few cases which we have 


been able to approach. Something in 
the shape of an annuity there still is; 
but it is a very rude one. Probably 
the produce of the machine, in the 
case supposed, would, at the initial 
stage, have sold for more than £3000, 
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We do not say this, because, by the 


terms of the supposition, represent. 


ing the same produce from human 
labour to be selling at £22,000, 
there happens to be so vast a dif- 
ferential fund between the two pro- 
ducing forces out of which to draw 
a larger cost. That field would ra- 
pidly narrow, because the machines 
would be rapidly multiplied. But 
we cannot imagine that vast capitals 
could be sunk on the terms supposed : 
the inevitable combination of capital- 
ists would prevent that. Neither do 
we understand how the principles of 
insurance are applicable to such a 
case. No insurance can be effected 
upon a commercial prosperity: and 
this it is, not the mere physical dura- 
bility of the machine, which ensures 
the continued action of that machine. 
Besides, we do not understand what 
is the event* upon which Ricardo 
would insure. There is no contin- 
gency afloat, upon whieh calculations 
could be made. Either there is too 
absolute a certainty, or no approxi- 
mation to a certainty. When ma- 
chines became so populous, that the 
rate of mortality might be computed 
upon them, one for instance sure to 


die within each year against forty- 
nine that will mot die, there is a basis 
for the computus upon each side; so 
much risk against so much security in 


every year. But at present, we can- 
not guess what is the contingency 
against which Ricardo means the insu- 
rance to be effected, or the annuity to 
begranted. We suspect, however, that 
this may grow out of our own stupi- 
dity : in which case, we beseech some 
reader, and will heartily thank him, to 
pitch into us without ceremony. 
Meantime, all this collateral dis- 
pute about the applicability of an in- 
surance or an annuity to such a case, 
may go on without prejudice to Ri- 
cardo’s doctrine. The reader sees, 
that in any case, as wages should rise, 
profits would fall; and therefore, that 
upon a substratum, consisting mainly 
of profits, or in fact, (where no great 
capital had been sunk,) consisting ex- 
clusively of profits, an enormous de- 
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preciation of the products from such 
a machine would correspond to a very 
small variation in the price of labour. 
But the still more important doctrine 
is—that this change operating upon 
the products of the machine, would 
be in the inverse direction to the 
change operating upon wages. The 
products would descend when the 
wages rose; and which is equally 
observable, (though not equally ob- 
served by Ricardo,) would rise when 
the wages fell. Supposing the pro- 
duct of a machine, costing £20,000, 
to sell at 20 per cent profit, that is, 
for £4000: then, by a rise of five 
per cent on wages, profits will have 
fallen to fifteen per cent. By this 
rise, therefore, in universal labour, the 
total produce remaining exactly the 
same in quality and quantity, will fall 
by twenty-five per cent; for it will 
fall to £3000. Yet again, if wages 
should fall, then (because profits will 
rise commensurately) inversely the 
produce will be higher priced. This 
last reciprocal effect’ Ricardo notices 
too obscurely ; what he says in that 
direction is confined to the very last 
sentence: * On the other hand they 
(commodities) may rise from a fall of 
wages, as they then lose the peculiar 
advantages of production which high 
wages afforded them.” This is all; 
and it is by much too obscure. The 
real cause is plain: the rise of wages, 
wholly passing over the heads of those 
who pay no wages, nevertheless settles 
disadvantageously upon the capitalist, 
by all the reaction which it produces 
upon profits. But reciprocally, the 
fall in wages, though per se immate- 
rial to those who have none to pay, 
yet reacts to its whole extent even 
upon them through the elevation 
which it gives to profits; for their 
produce, as derived from an inhuman 
machine, is all to be viewed in the 
nature of profit, after the cost of the 
machine has been once provided for 
by some fund of redemption. 

These paradoxical, startling, and 
yet undeniable results, are most in- 
teresting for themselves. But, as 
respects instant practice, they have a 





* What is the event :—You insure a house against fire ? true : but that is possible, 
because out of so many houses insured, such a proportion is annually burned against so 


many 7ot burned. 
a known time. 
ruin, 


But in Ricardo’s case, all the machines are to be destroyed, and at 
There are no chances in the case, and no immunity or privilege from 
What is the casus foderis ? What is it that the offices undertake ? 
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further interest. Can any man doubt 
that the disturbances given to prices, 
by the interfering and partial action of 
machinery, have been a large source 
of those apparent anomalies in the 
changes of markets which have per- 
plexed all men, and have mainly fos~ 
tered that notion current amongst 
tradesmen as to the capricious fluctua- 
tion of value? Machinery, it must be 
remembered, enters by all possible 
varieties and gradations into the con- 
stituent proportions of commodities ; 
and in all the different stages of their 
preparation. There is another exten- 
sive cause for the frequent recusancy 
apparent amongst important commo- 
dities, and mere defiance (as might be 
thought) of all general laws claim- 
ing to govern price. When a man 
hears of iron suddenly falling from 
£10 a ton, to £7 a ton, he says, 
to himself—‘“ Ay, these book-rules 
look well enough, but in downright 
truth they cannot be sound; for if the 
cost governed the price, and if that 
cost were estimated by the quantity 
of labour required, how could this sud- 
den declension occur? No man will 
pretend that the quantity of labour 
can suddenly have altered upon a ton 
of iron, by 30 per cent.” Certainly 
not—but here the case is simply thus: 
first comes a decay, gradual or sud- 
den, in the demand. That does not 
operate directly upon price, for no 
iron. dealers will sell for less than a re- 
munerating price. It acts upon the 
supply, by forcing all the inferior 
mines to suspend their deliveries. 
Them it drives out of the market, for 
to them the old price is necessary to- 
wards profit. Those who survive the 
shock, are the workers of the superior 
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mines ; these could always afford, and 
always have afforded, the iron at £7. 
Then what became of the differential 
£3? That was rent. And suppos- 
ing them to hold the mines on a lease, 
it will not make the case at all better 
to cease producing ; nor will it make 
the case worse to produce as much as 
the market will take; the evil for 
them rests not upon the labour or the 
profit, but upon the rent, upon the 
lease; and that must be faced at any 
rate, whether they sell iron or not. 
The profit upon selling it at £7, is 
still profit, quite as much as it was be- 
fore. Those only are forced to retire 
who required the differential £3, or 
part of it, not for rent, but as the 
means of profit, where the mine, as 
being radically inferior, was held at a 
much lower rent. In another large 
case, that of cotton goods, the case is 
different. Here there is no rent to be 
paid. But, upon the usual demand 
slackening, or upon the usual supply 
arbitrarily increasing, all who can hold 
back. The petty manufacturers, with 
small resources, and therefore a nar- 
row range of credit, in order to meet 
past engagements are obliged to force 
sales. This, under a decaying de- 
mand, can be done only by increasing 
sacrifices; and here, what is seldom 
the case upon iron, true market price 
(that is, binomial price) does actually 
take place. Things sink by one third 
of their cost, or even by ahalf. But 
both cases alike lead to a misconstrue- 
tion of the facts, which, as often as 
they are thoroughly searched, lead 
back to the great truth, that all sound 
theory is in eternal harmony with all 
attested experience. 
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Seniority is a fine thing, even when 
it does not secure one a fortune; it 
conveys such an inexhaustible fund of 
self-conceit, and such a perfect assu- 
rance of one’s superiority to any per- 
son who has the misfortune to be a 
few years one's junior, that, judging 
from our own feelings towards our 
younger brothers, we should think 
Methuselah must have had a most 
satisfactory opinion of himself com- 
pared with the rest of mankind—been 
the vainest and most disagreeable of 
men. But seniority, though it has its 
pleasures, has its disadvantages too ; 
and among them one of the greatest 
is, first of all, stirring heaven and 
earth (not to mention any other re- 
gions, which might be unmusical to 
ears polite) to get a cadetship for an 
individual whom, from the force of 
habit, you continue to call little bro- 
ther Billy—though the said Billy is 
a head and shoulders taller than yaur- 
self—and then to wear out your hoots 
and temper in travelling from shop to 
shop in getting the young rascal his 
fitting-out. Oh, the bargainings, and 
ealeulatings, and advisings, and wor- 
ryings of all kinds and degrees! the 
enormous weight of responsibility you 
feel on your own shoulders, and the 
imaginary epaulettes he feels upon 
his! Upon our word, though Billy 
is as nice a fellow as ever walked, and, 
considering that he is five years 
younger than we are, and therefore 
very troublesome to manage, as plea- 
sant a companion as one would wish 
to meet with; we must say it was 
with no little satisfaction that we saw 
him, his trunks and boxes, camp-bed 
and cabin furniture, all comfortably 
stowed away in the good ship the 
Hungerford, and careering through 
the rough waters at the Nore, on his 
way to fame, fortune, and Bengal. 
What a blank it leaves in one’s heart 
the parting even with so headstrong 
and occasionally disrespectful an indi- 
vidual as the jolly cadet! We almost 
wished we had been a cadet too, to 
share the hospitalities of our good 
friend Captain Pigott all the voyage out, 
and participate in a few of the tiger 
hunts and lion battues—not to men~ 


tion the stormings of castles and 
capturing of Begums—the pleasant 
dreams with which an oriental soldier 
beguiles the interval of sea-sickness till 
he drops anchor in the Hoogley. We 
are certain no field-marshal ever felt 
himself more profoundly military than 
a youth in the Honourable John Com- 
pany’s service, when he has his half- 
uniform all under lock and key in the 
outward-bound, The Sunday before 
Billy was to embark, we made a pil- 
grimage through the Park, to take a 
last look of Apsley House, and won- 
der if there were any more Asgayes 
to be fought, Our young friend had 
his surtout close-buttoned across the 
chest, and sported a pair of undeniable 
regulation gloves; he also wore his 
hat in a more threatening fashion than 
is beseeming simple laymen ; and, on 
meeting a group of soldiers, revealed 
what was passing in his mind by say- 
ing to us, “I say, old chap, do you 
think they know | am an officer?” It 
took us a long time to get over the 
parting, a feat which we at last ac- 
complished by promising ourselves a 
trip across the Desert, and a month or 
two with him in his bungalow, with 
endless successions of tiffins and ele- 
phant matches, whenever we have a 
little spare time. And now that 
business was over, we thought we'd 
have a week’s lark on our own ae- 
count, and examine for ourself a few 
of the lions of London. And a whole 
menagerie of them has sprung up 
since our last visit to the modern Ba- 
bylon, three or four years ago. Dex 
cidedly the greatest improvement that 
ever took place in an equal space of 
time, is the introduction of the system 
of paving the streets with wood. A 
common cab, which in ancient days 
clattered aud thundered along in a 
hurricane of noise and a deluge of 
mud, now glides peacefully on, 


¢ With a soft and gentle motion,” 


till you feel that you are, by some 
unaccountable process, in a coroneted 
carriage, hung upon the most limber 
of springs, and lined with the softest 


of velvet. It is only on being over- 
charged at the end of your journey 
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that you find out the delusion. Om- 
nibuses are now very quiet inoffensive 
vehicles, not unlike Venetian gondo- 
las in the noiselessness and somni- 
ferous uniformity of their motion. 
There is a long line of wooden pave- 
ment in Oxford Street which always 
puts us in mind of the Clyde, and we 
will tell you why. In sailing in cer- 
tain states of the wind down that noble 
estuary, you are in water as calm as 
a mill-pond, and locked in all round 
by sheltering hills and beautiful pro- 
jecting islands. Pleasant it is to 
watch the vessel gliding at its own 
sweet will, without a ripple on either 
side, so straight her course, so evenly- 
balanced her prow—so placid in her 
speed, that you sometimes almost 
doubt whether she is not motionless, 
as a white-winged swan asleep on 
some inland lake. And your enjoy- 
ment of her easy progress is perhaps 
increased by the sight of a great 
black-bodied, white-crested sea, howl- 
ing and tumbling beyond the clear 
pellucid water on which you are at 
present gliding. Shorter grows the 
distance between you and that tumul- 
tuous agony of waves and breakers 
every minute, till at last, slap for- 
ward the vessel dashes into the tur- 
moil, and creaks, and pitches, and 
jerks, and hobbles, and reels, and 
quivers, till you have an impression 
that some very detestable demon of 
the storm, or other spirit of evil, has 
walked down your throat, and is in 
the very act of turning you inside- 
out, as an old woman “ flipes” a 
stocking. Such and so great is the 
difference you experience when the 
omnibus leaves the wood pavement, 
and crashes and jolts along the hard 
and uneven causeway, or ploughs and 
struggles along the stone-covered 
macadam. It is impossible to con- 
ceive that human stupidity will be so 


immense as to adhere to stone-paving, . 


with Regent Street, Oxford Street, 
and Holborn, pointing out the superi- 
ority of wood. 

Such an amount of fatuity is not 
to be expected in any of the sons of 
Adam, ualess the Scottish branch of 
that family with the distinctive Mae 
before the name. But even in the 
breast of Macadam must soon arise a 
detestation of the great conerete of 
mud and dust and noise which con- 
stitutes his road, and soft tinglings 
will visit him of an affection more 
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than paternal, to the silvan nymph 
who comes “from Scottish or Nor- 
wegian hills,” to make our streets as 
level as a drawing-room floor, and as 
noiseless as an evening soirée at the 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 
As amidst the twenty or thirty mil- 
lions of people who monthly devour 
our lucubrations in this magazitie, 
there may be a few hundreds here 
and there who have not seen any spe- 
cimens of the wood-paving, we will 
enlighten their darkness with our 
usual condescension, and describe it 
to them as well as we can —how 
well that is, let the above-mentioned 
twenty or thirty millions of our admi- 
rers say. In most things—even in 
the roasting of eggs, as an ancient 
proverb instructs us—there are seve- 
ral methods to be pursued ; and wood~ 
paving has not escaped the common 
lot. There are in it not yet so many 
varieties as in more widely cultivated 
arts—such as that of dressing potatoes, 
of which the French have discovered 
eighty-four; and all the methods at 
present in use may be divided, with 
Aristotelian precision, into bad—mo- 
derate—and good. The simplest of 
all seems to consist merely of hexa- 
gon-shaped blocks about six or seven 
inches square, standing on their beam- 
ends, and stuck fast together with 
some sort of cement and gravel. It 
does pretty well in summer, but soon 
gets out of order, and is the first at- 
tempt that was made, but without any 
pretence to scientific principle. Then 
there are others so prodigiously com- 
plex, that, what with sawing off cor- 
ners, and joining them together again, 
and reversing the shape, and twisting 
the grooves, it must cost a prodigious 
deal of money for mere labour, and 
be very difficult and expensive to re- 
pair. Most of these plans have failed 
in the winter. Old John Frost—a 
more dangerous Radical than his wor- 
shipful namesake, now studying the 
principles of colonization, and the six 
points and a-half of the Charter, in a 
distant seminary—comes up from the 
north with an ice neckcloth on, and 
proceeds, without much ceremony, to 
serve a notice of ejectment on the 
wooden blocks. They generally let 
the matter go by default. In short, 
there is no preparation made for the 
contraction and expansion of the pave- 
ment under the alternations of our 
varying clime. Some of them have 
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been obliged to be taken up, they 
were so very refractory—and . some 
have taken the matter into their own 
hands, and broke up for their own 
amusement; one mischievous speci- 
men bursting the foot-paving, by 
pressing upon it at the side. The 
only method that has been long enough 
in use to stand the test of experience, 
and has perfectly succeeded in every 
respect, is that which you see going 
on in all parts of the town, and re- 
joicing in the name of the Metropoli- 
tan Company's. This system was dis- 
covered or invented—whichever is the 
correct expression—by a scientific fo- 
reigner, and will eventually be the 
only one used. The blocks are from 
five to seven inches square—they are 
laid on a strong substratum of con- 
crete, which itself would do for a road, 
it seems to get so firm in a day or two 
after laying down; and are so fitted 
and knitted together, that they form 
but one mass the whole way across 
the street. If the frost expands them, 
up they rise, an inch or two, perhaps, 
on the whole width, and form them- 
selves into an arch—when the rain, or 
warm weather comes, down they set- 
tle again to their solid foundation. 
Never was any thing so ingenious ; 
and the rapidity they can be laid down 
with is surprising. You see them 
piled up in immense cakes about a 
yard square, and filling a whole street ; 
in a day or two, they are all snugly 
extended at full length, and have the 
great advantage over macadamized 
roads in this respect, that they are 
easy and comfortable the very instant 
they are finished. There are one or 
two small specimens of other projec- 
tors in the Strand and other places ; 
but there seems no improvement on 
the Metropolitan Company’s system 
possible, except one—and that is, that 
the householders along the line should 
be bound, on pain of death, to keep 
the street well swept in wet weather, 
and sprinkled with sand or saw-dust. 
The grooves are scarcely enough to 
give a horse foot-hold sufficient, when 
the scavengers are exploded like the 
climbing-boys, for the rain itself must 
add to the slippiness of the wood ; but 
yet, if we consider the immensely di- 
minished draught along so even and 
smooth a surface, we doubt not that a 
declaratory act would be passed in 
favour of the wooden pavement, by a 
vast Conservative majority, in a Par. 
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liament of Houyhnhnms. A trades- 
man or two suspended to a lamp-post 
in Coventry Street, with an unused 
broom in his hand, and a large sack of 
saw-dust round his neck, would be an 
edifying spectacle, and very exhila-« 
rating to the spectators. But, pro- 
bably, the true cure for the slippiness 
of the pavement will be an alteration 
in the horse’s shoes ; andif the streets 
were universally ligneous, the thing 
could be easily managed. The com- 
mon roughing that is used in frosty 
weataer would be all that is required. 
But why the dickens —no offence, 
dear Boz—should the system be con- " 
fined to London? Are the Cockneys 
to monopolize all the good things of 
this world—that inimitable brown- 
stout of theirs not excluded? We 
hope yet to have whole forests of pa 
ving in our own romantic town; for 
we believe that, over and above all 
its other advantages, it is far cheaper 
in the end than stone. Ye lodging- 
house keepers—ye masters of hotels— 
ye church-wardens and chapel-war- 
dens, what are you all about? And, 
even you, ye doctors of physic, if your 
object is, as you pretend, to keep peo 
ple in health, and not, as your ma- 
ligners maintain, to keep people out 
of it, why are youdumb? Come with 
us into a shop in Regent Street—ask 
our smiling friend on the other side of 
the counter, what is the price of this 
neck-handkerchief? ‘ Eight-and- 
sixpence, did you say? Well, that is 
not too dear; but we are not deaf— 
you need not roar quite so loud.” 

“© Oh, la! really, sir, I beg your 
pardon; I always forget that we’ve 
got the wood pavement, and I go on 
hollowing just as I used todo. The 
difference is very great, I assure ye, 
sir—and I expect it will save many 
lives in this establishment.” 

“Indeed! How?” we enquired ; 
s¢ "tis drier, is it?” 

“Oh, la! sir, that ain’t it; but 
there never was ayear when we didn’t 
lose two or three of our young men, 
with bursting of vessels, and spitting 
of blood, and consumption, sir—all 
owing to the roaring; they couldn’t 
make themselves heard, and so they 
got ill, poor fellows! I had an attack 
on the windpipe myself—but that’s 
over now.” 

“It must be a great comfort to 
you.” 

“Comfort? You may say that 
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truly, sir—and thelodging-rooms above 
will let twice as well. I made a curious 
calculation for the statistical society of 
our parish. There’s 415 shops, great 
and small, in Regent Street alone, 
sir; each of them, on an average, has 
six assistants; 6 times 4152490, Out 
of thirty young men, we lost three 
every year by complaints brought on 
by bellowing and roaring. As three 
is to thirty, so is 249 to the sum total 
of shop-boys and apprentices. What 
a saving of human life! 249 young 
people saved every year!” 

‘Then you are not a proprietor of 
the new cemeteries ?” 

«* Oh no, sir !—and in another point 
of view, sir, this wood pavement is a 
great religious move.” 

‘‘A religious move,”’ say we as- 
tonished—* not of the Shakers ?” 

“ No—not the Shakers as you say, 
sir—just the observation that was 
made by one of our young gentlemen 
who contributes some of the rejected 
articles to Punch. No, sir, it’s a high 
moral and religious discovery, and 
highly beneficial to all the command- 
ments, especially the third ; the storm- 
ing and swearing it does away with 
among customers is immense. Gen- 
tlemen that used to come into our 
shop used to get into such passions— 
especially quiet persons from the coun- 
try, sir; the noise of all the vehicles 
drove them distracted, they had to 
speak so loud, and make such faces, 
and, after all, could not make us hear 
them ; then they got angry, sir, and 
thought us deaf, or stupid, or inatten- 
tive, and used to go blustering out of 
the shop as if they had been insulted, 
sometimes swearing, and always with 
an immense amount of hatred in their 
hearts, sir; and preventing all that, 
is what I call a truly Christian work, 
and ought to be encouraged by the 
Home Missionary Society, and the 
Society for the Prevention of Vice. 
And besides all that, it’s so rural, sir !’’ 

‘“‘ In what respect ?” 

‘Our young gentleman sent an 
answer to that question last week, sir ; 
he said, ’Tis because we can walk in 
the grooves, sir; groves perhaps is the 
right spelling. But Punch wouldn't 
put itin. He thinks Punch must be 
owner of a stone quarry, or perhaps a 
pavier, sir—who knows ?” 

As we do not profess to be in pos- 
session of the information, we pay our 
eight-and-sixpence, and proceed on 
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our tour of inspection. In Windmill 
Street, near the Haymarket, we en- 
counter an old man with a board over 
his shoulder, whereon is depicted what 
appears to us to be some insane per- 
son tumbling out of an immense 
carriage, which, by some undiscover- 
able means, has fixed. its wheels on 
the top of some prodigious hoop— 
and is going on with its body down 

wards, as if it were a real bona fide 
musca, and not merely a vehiculary 
fly. To Dubourg’s grand saloon ac- 
cordingly we go, for such sights are 
not to be seen every day. And oh 
heaven! oh earth! what a falling off 
is here, our countrymen—not that the 
insane person falls off his seat, which 
would be perhaps the best part of the 
entertainment, but that it is not a bit 
more curious than a whirligig at a 
village fair. On entering the dingy, 
ill-lighted room, we were saluted ina 
strongly Scottish accent by a being 
who has been our abhorrence for 
many years—a wretch who, after go- 
ing through the usual course of law- 
student, writer's apprentice, dandy 
and roué, was finally on his way to 
New South Wales, as he facetiously 
said, to settle. We wished Dubourg 
and his abominable centrifugal rail- 
way at Norfolk Island—but what was 
tobe done? Here was Jock Drumly 
claiming acquaintance, and how was 
it possible to shake him off? 

** Well, and hoo ’ave ya bin this 
loang time?” he said, asif he had 
been a Siamese Cockney of the two 
metropolises—one half St Giles’s, and 
the other the Lawnmarket. ‘’Ave 
ya bin loang in tawoon.” Such was 
the mode he adopted in pronouncing 
town, as if he had come to a compro- 
mise between its right pronunciation, 
and his more vernacular toon— 
“’xtrornary exhibeetion, ain’tit—eh?” 

** You must let me see it first.” 

** Oo—this little humpy-backit felly 
will tell ya every thing monstrous 
well—he’s a rig’lar trump.” 

The gentleman thus complimen- 
tarily described was very polite, and 
somewhat dirty—handling a great rod 
with the air of a field-marshal, and 
explaining matters as he went, like 
Sir Isaac Newton lecturing on astro- 
nomy. The model he had chosen for 
his eloquence was evidently Macauley. 
His sentences were short—his style 
sparkling—his judgments oracular. 
The room or gallery we were in, was 
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like a caravanserai of wild beasts, sur- 
rounded by cages of all shapes and 
sizes, and the dens were occupied by 
agreat number of wax figures, in- 
stead of tigers and leopards. Oho! 
thought we, this is a parody of Ma- 
dame Tussaud. 

«Them figures,” said the hump- 
backed cicerone, “ is all moving figures. 
What lives, moves. Them figures 
seem alive. Machinery moves them. 
The springs is being wound up—now 
walk this way and I'll explain.” 

* Clever little felly1’’ said Jock 
Drumly; “he would be a rare good 
lecturer on ellycushion.” 

«* This represents a Roman story,” 
said the showman, as if he was filled 
with his prototype’s Lays of Rome. 

We looked, and saw a representa- 
tion of an enormous lion, lifting its 
paw into the hand of a gentleman in 
the uniform of the cuirassiers, who 
sagely shook his head, and rolled his 
glass eyes about in a most medical and 
surprising manner. 

‘¢ This is the story of Androcles and 
the Lion. He was ealled the Lion’s 
physician. Androcles was a runaway 
slave. He hid himselfinacave. A 
large lion—this is the one—entered it 


J 


—see how natural he lifts his paw— 


there is a thornin it. Androeles ob: 
serves it. He takes it out—and wipes 
it with his hankercher. Observe the 
eyes. This group is very much ad- 
mired—see the natural motions of the 
lion’s tail—the heaving of his sides. 
It is perfection.” 

«’Am sayin’”—interposed Jock— 
«* He’s a monstrous ’ansome felly, the 
soldier—was he done from life ?”’ 

** Hush,” said we, ‘ don’t interrupt 
the showman.” 

“I was only going to say it’s a 
most ‘xtrornar statue—a monstrous 
sight better than the National Gallery 
—bijove, you could swear it was a 
real wig the man has on his head.” 

«¢ Why should it not be a real wig ? 
You didn’t think it was Androcles’s 
own hair, did you ?” 

“’*Pom-my-soul! I never thought 
of that there.” 

But the indicator, in the mean 
time, had advanced to the next cage. 
It was a dimly-lighted den, about 
twelve feet square, and round a table 
stood an interesting group, ornament- 
ed with fetters, and looking as diabo- 
lieal as wax and old clothes could 
make them. It seemed like a collec- 
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tion of frontispieces from Jack Shep- 
pard, and other specimens of the 
Newgate school. 

* This group is immensely inte- 
resting. That is the notorious Green- 
aere; this one, more prominent, is 
Daniel Good ; behind is Courvoisier, 
the murderer of an old nobleman in 
his bed—one of the most atrocious 
murders on record ;—observe how he 
rolls his eyes—and all the others, how 
natural they move their heads. That 
one is Blakely; he killed his brother- 
in-law. And that is Oxford, who shot 
at the Queen. He was brought in 
guilty, but pleaded insanity. He is 
now in Bedlam” 

«** Am sayin’ ’’—— 

We nudged our Edinburgh ac- 
quaintance to be quiet. 

** Well, I was only going to ask 
who the footman was; for I think 
such natural velvet breeches I never 
saw—na, not on a real man” 

** But they are real velvets”—— 

“¢ Oh, that’s a good one!” replied 
Jock, evidently persuaded that every 
part of the exhibition was a mere de« 
ceptio visus. 

«He was a footboy in a gentle- 
man’s family in Sloane Street, and 
murdered a young woman, his fellow- 
servant.” 

“ An’ will ya tell me, sir,” enquired 
Jock, * did the calfs of his legs grow 
in front?” 

The philosophic lecturer looked at 
the querist indignantly, but made no 
reply; but we can safely say, that if 
his lower limbs were not of the pecu- 
liar construction alluded to by Mr 
Drumly, the artist has been greatly to 
blame; for, in the representation of 
the hero here presented to us, there 
are certainly two very tolerable calves 
resting on the instep, and protruding 
their proportions on the fore part of 
the leg. But nothing is so curious in 
this exhibition as the promiscuous an- 
tiquity of the different parts of the 
body—and the miscellaneous collec- 
tion of knees turned back, and hips 
out of joint, and heels where the toes 
are usually found in the living subject. 
It would be an excellent school of 
comparative anatomy. 

“ They're awfal-looking  fellies, 
these murderers,” said Jock ; *‘ and I 
think that infernal Curvizzer is the 
worst of them. We've no French 
vallets in New South Wales, and 
that’s a comfort”—— 
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* This is the tomb of Napoleon,” 
continued the demonstrator ; ‘ these 
two officers shaking their heads in 
sign of lamentation, is French officers. 
From the decorations at their breasts, 
and their appearance of age, they 
were probably the companions of his 
glory. Observe the attitude of grief 
depicted in their countenances. Na- 
poleon was buried under that cypress. 
In that narrow spot of ground lay 
that great man. He was the pride and 
glory of his own country, and the 
terror of surrounding nations.” 

Jock’s attention seemed by this 
time diverted from the eloquence of 
the showman, and he left our side. 
As there were some curious-looking 
people in bonnets among the specta- 
tors, we were not surprised (knowing 
the habits of the animal of which 
Jock was a specimen) to see him go 
towards where they were standing, 
and pour in on them a broadside of 
most impudent stares and winkings— 
tapping his boot, at the same time, 
with his riding-whip, and putting on 
all the airs and graces he could com- 
mand. Finding his assaults produce 
no effect for some time, he lounged 
towards the murderers’ den once more. 

*** Am sayin’,” he said loud enough 
to be heard by the ladies; * that 
Daniel Good seems a very tidy dress- 
ed groom—I wouldn’t care just to have 
such another—he looks a rig'lar 
sportin’ carroter” 

“This is a beautiful Circassian 
captive,” proceeded the showman, 
raising his voice, as if offended at his 
monopoly of the conversation being 
interfered with; “ observe how lan- 
guishing she looks, Her eyes are 
lovely ” 

« Aha! let's see her,” exclaimed 
Jock—with a side glanee to the queer 
people in bonnets ; “* ah—very pretty, 
pom-my-soul !—lucky old boys these 
Jews with the beards ” 

“ She is a captive in war, and is 
now being sold asa slave tothe Turks. 
She lies on the ground. She is in 
despair. That old man is taking out 
his purse. The detestable traffic in 
slavery is allowed in that country.” 

“* How much is he goin’ to give, 
sir?” asked Jock; but again the 
hump-backed philosopher disdained 
to reply, though there can be no 
doubt that Jock’s question was pro- 
pounded in perfect good faith. 

* For ye see,” he added to us ina 
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whisper; ‘ if that there market 
wasn't very far out of my way, | 
might maybe go to it, and buy a 
couple of them or so. They wad be 
very valuable in New South Wales. 


- Though for my part,” he said, with 


another look to the bonnets, ‘ I think 
English guils better than Circassians, 
and would be a far finer article in the 
market.” 

The bonnets took no notice—and 
Jock made another tour of the gallery. 

“« This is the greatest triumph of the 
artist’s skill,” said the showman, point- 
ing to a large den at the further end 
of the room, where a tall figure was 
every minute putting its hand before 
its eyes, and bowing its head towards 
another figure in female attire, which 
rolled its eyes with a startling expres- 
sion, compounded of all the feelings, 
and a great majority of the senti- 
ments. ‘ This isthe matchless group 
of Currylanus, taken from Shakspeare. 
He was banished from Rome by the 
ingratitude of his country. He is, 
now dictating terms of peace at the 
head of the Volscian army. The two 
figures in black is his wife and mother. 
They are begging him to have pity 
on the town. ‘ Mother,’ he says ; ‘ you 
have saved Rome, but lost your son.’ 
Observe the anger of Tullus Aufidius, 
the Volscian general. He is sore at 
being hindered from the plunder of 
the city. Currylanus is shortly after- 
wards stabbed. Soldiers are carrying 
off the dead. Agitation reigns over 
all. All this is moved by one spring 
—astonishing mechanism—see how 
it all stops.” 

Saying this, the ‘‘ guide, philosopher, 
and friend,” struck the floor very loud- 
ly with his wand, and in an instant 
all the figures became still life. The 
captive no more roiled her languish- 
ing eyes—the murderers no longer 
swayed their heads oracularly from 
side to side—Androcles left the lien’s 
paw unhealed, and that over-exeited 
animal repressed the angry fury of 
his tall, and ceased to twist his eye- 
batis—which probably saved him from 
a permanent squint. 

«* Now see how it all goes again,” 
exclaimed the interpreter, thumping 
the floor with his wand, and easting 
a look of triumph among the twelve 
or fourteen people who composed his 
audience ; “it all arizes from one spring 
— it is astonishing mechanism.” And 
upor this, all the figures resumed their 
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activity, aad rolled their respective 
eyes, and shook their respective heads, 
with the same painful liveliness as be- 
fore. 

“‘ They’re a set of uncommon clever 
fellies in London,” said Jock Drumly ; 
«¢ [ wad like to see the figures in Laps- 
ley’s windy in Embro’ move their 
features like that. I wonder if it was 
Sir Humphrey David that invented it. 
Pom- my-soul! them provincials would 
be astonished!"’ But the great won- 
der of the exhibition was now about 
to be displayed. 

“* Ladies and gentlemen,” said the 
hump-backed showman ; “ the Cen- 
triffigle Railway is now to be seen.” 
We looked, and Jock looked, and the 
odd people in bonnets looked — but 
nothing was visible but a long line 
iron rods, commencing with a steep 
descent, twisting round like a double 
hoop in the middle, and ending in 
another acclivity at the other end. 

‘‘ The carriage descends from the 
height, turns round the circle, and 
ascends the other plane.” 

** Bijove! it'll fall down,” - said 
Jock. 

“‘ No more than a stone in a sling,” 
said a man standing near. 

* Or a glass of water in a hoop at 
Astley’s ;” remembered another gen- 
tleman, whose appearance strongly 
reminded us of the celebrated Widdi- 
combe of that establishment. 

“ This effect is produced,” con- 
tinued the showman, ‘ by the centre 
of gravity. It is called the centriffigle 
railway on account of the tendency 
that every thing has to fly off from 
the centre. It rises round the circle 


by means of the momentum it acquires 


in coming down the plane. It over- 
comes the centre of gravity so much, 
that it flies up the other plane. It 
travels on the centre at the rate of a 
hundred miles an hour. It begins its 
descent from the floor above Curry- 
Janus.” The indignant Roman con- 
tinued to frown and place his hand 
before his eyes, but did not exhibit 
any symptoms, so far as we could see, 
of surprise or admiration; on the 
contrary, he seemed rather to think 
the concern a considerable specimen 
of the article Humbug, and on this 
account rose greatly in our opinion 
as a sensible and respectable man. 
We think Tullus Aufidius should 
figure in the cage at the other end of 
the room, along with Greenacre and 
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the other gentlemen of bloody and 
literary celebrity. The carriage was 
brought out—a thing like a child’s 
car, and after being duly hauled up 
one of the planes, and having a jug 
of water placed in it, was set off. 

«* Don’t be frightened, ladies,” said 
the dingy showman ; “it rattles amaz- 
ing along the rails” —but the queer 
people in bonnets, to whom this was 
addressed, seemed by no means timid, 
and Jock sidled close up to them, 
evidently in the expectation of catch- 
ing one of them in his arms when she 
fell senseless through terror at the 
astonishing spectacle. The little car 
came down at a good rate, curled 
round the circle, and rolled quietly 
up the other rails. 

«*’Am sayin’,” said Jock. 

But the little man did not entertain 
any respect whatever of Jock's opinion. 

** You'll observe, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, that none of the water is spilt. 
It goes with such amazing philosophy 
(perhaps a Malaprop for velocity)— 
that the water has no time to be at- 
tracted by the centre of gravity, and 
continues in the jug head downwards. 
The car will descend with a person 
seated in it. Would any lady or 
gentleman like to try? Will you try, 
sir?" 

«© Me!” exclaimed Jock; “‘bijove, 
do you think ’am going to break my 
neck and lose my passage-money to 
New South Wales! Maybe the ladies 
would like it.” 

But the bonnets shook in the nega- 
tive. 

** Ye needna be the least alarmed at 
the petticoats, leddies,” said Jock ; 
‘* they'll stay just where they should, 
Do try—it'll be a great obligation to 
me and my friend, another gentleman 
from Edinburgh. I’se warrand your 
clothes will never come above the 
ankle, and I da’ssay your feet needn't 
be ashamed to show themselves. They 
seem rig’lar thorough-bred pasterns, 
as Wordsworth says.” 

The ladies placed their heads close 
together, and at last one of them lifted 
up her veil, and revealed a counte- 
nance radiant with the most rampant 
virtue, and further beautified with a 
row of teeth that would have done 
honour to a shark. 

«© We want none of your imperance, 
young man, and advises you to be 
quiet,” she said, and dropt her veil. 

The looks of the outraged vestal 
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seemed to have as much effect in re- 
pelling Jock’s further advances as the 
threat, not very obscurely announced, 
of a visit to the police-oftice. 

«They’re nothing but a set of 
bairns’-maids and cooks,” muttered 
the discomfited Jock ; ‘‘ bijove, we’ve 
no such ill-natured anes as that in 
our good tawoon!” 

Finally, as none of the spectators 
availed themselves of the offer so ob- 
ligingly made to whirl round the circle, 
a heroic-looking youth, all grease and 
long hair, seated himself in the ma- 
chine, and performed the somerset 
more, apparently, to his own satisfac- 
tion than that of any one else. 

« T'll tell ye what, showman,” said 
Mr Drumly, somewhat disconcerted 
at the slight sensation he made, “ your 
exhibeetion’s no great shakes for Lon- 
don, my fine felly, and I advise ye to 
take it down to the Moundin Embro’, 
where this gentleman and me came 
from, and ye’ll maybe get a few two- 
pences, but here it’s no go—and I 
have a great mind to ask sixpence out 
of my shilling back again.” 

Tne demonstrator was probably 
ignorant of the full import of Mr 
Drumly’s observations, for he deigned 
no other reply than an indignant look, 
which was evidently borrowed from 
Currylanus. Mr Drumly hurried into 
the street, seizing our arm, and drag- 
ging us along with him. 

‘© It’s all rig’lar rubbage, that cen- 
triffagle railway,” he said; * for what’s 
the use o't? Who the mischief is 
going from London to Birminghom, 
twirling half the time on their heads ? 
I don’t think it’11 ever be useful, and 
wull certainly not patronize it in New 
South Wales.” 

We looked more attentively at our 
companion than the dinginess of the 
exhibition-room had hitherto allowed 
us. He was dressed in a very bright 
green-coloured cut-away coat, a striped 
tartan waistcoat, very large neckcloth, 
and trowsers that fitted very tight 
every where except the lowest six or 
seven inches of the leg—and there 
they were buttoned with large horn 
buttons. He carried a riding-whip, 
and wore his hat—which was very 
narrow at top and much turned up at 
the brims—very much on one side; 
altogether presenting an unmistakable 
specimen of what e himself would 
have called a knowing cove. His legs 
had been endowed by nature with the 
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indescribable bend so favourable to 
the assumption of the character of a 
groom, and his walk was studiously 
copied from the majestic motions of 
some celebrated hero of the turf. Nor 
were his manners less redolent of 
Prince’s Street than his language and 
attire. Strange low whistles were 
plentifully bestowed on all the good- 
looking girls we encountered, inter- 
mixed with occasional coughs and 
chirps—all deeply expressive of admi- 
ration, and a desire of a nearer ac- 
quaintance. 

«*’Pom-my-soul, never saw such a 
quantity of pretty gulls in my life! 
and all so desperate modest !”’ 

«© They don’t understand your 
pretty style of compliment,” we sug- 
gested. 

“Oh Lord! they’re no such fools 
as that. It’s the only way to begin a 
friendship with a gull you never saw 
before. We always do it in Embro’. 


I wush you heard me whistling at the 
They aye 


foot of a common-stair. 
called me the Linty.” 

We devoutly wished the Linty at 
that moment in full song in any com- 
mon-stair he chose; for, without a 
joke, there were very uncommon stares 
cast on him from time to time by 
sundry gentlemen in blue uniform, 
with detached portions of the alpha- 
bet and multiplication table embroid- 
ered on the collars of their coats. 
However, the Linty was totally re. 
gardless of all the observation he ex- 
cited, or rather enjoyed it. 

“I hate the new police,” he said, 
‘“‘they’re so infernal strict. There 
was me and Waterford got near 
catched last night; we were only 
cribbing a knocker ortwo. He’s a 
real nice felly—and not half so proud 
as an Embro’ advocate, for a’ he's a 
lord.” 

‘Do you mean to say he and you 
were larking last night? What sort 
of a Jarking man is he ?” 

‘¢ He’s a very fat, broad-shouldered 
little man, with black e’en—about 
forty-five years auld, strongly pitted 
with the small-pox, and such a terri- 
ble tongue! Lord! he’s the chap for 
the Irish brogue and drinking whisky. 
We're as intimate as thieves. He's 
going to sell me a horse to take out 
with me to Sidney—and I’m to meet 
him to-night in Covent-Garden to 
get back fifty pound I lent him yes- 
terday at the Coal- Hole,” 
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‘* And has he introduced you to any 
others of his set ?” 

«Has he no!—Gad, you should 
hear till him and Dursy. Dursy can’t 
speak a word of English, ‘and, if he 
wasna lame and rather asthmatic, wad 
be the wildest of the lot.” 

« Have you lent him any money ?” 

“ Only seventeen and sixpence in 
half crowns, atextratimes. He's the 
richest man in Europe, they say, but 
so dreadful charitable he always 
empties his pockets into the hats of 
the blind men in Regent Street, and 
the little baskets that the dogs carry 
in their mouths. He's a real judge 
of horse-flesh, and got his lordship to 
let me have the piebald horse for forty 
pounds. He asked sixty guineas, and 
he’s worth a hundred and fifty at 
least.” 

«* Now, Mr Drumly,” we said, com. 
passionating the foolish fellow’s green- 
ness in spite of our disgust at his be- 
haviour, ** be on your guard, and cut 
your new acquaintance; don’t buy 
the horse, and get back your money, 
if youcan. In the mean time, good 
morning.” 

«* Lord!” said the Linty, * did you 
ever see any thing solucky! There’s 
Waterford and Dursy smoking segars. 
I'll go and speak to them this minute.” 
We looked, and in the doorway of a 
billiard-room in the Quadrant, we 
beheld the illustrious objects of Mr 
Drumly’s admiration. His lordship 
was evidently a Jew of the most un- 
impeachable descent, bearing Mon- 
mouth Street and Shoreditch in every 
feature of his bloated countenance. A 
hook nose and blaek piercing eyes, 
with an expression of remorseless 
rascality about the corners of his wide 
and prominent mouth, left us in no 
doubt as to Mr Drumly’s chance of 
escaping being pillaged ; while the ap- 
pearance of his majestic companion, 
a tallow- faced little man of about sixty, 
very shabbily dressed, and covered 
with enormous grey whiskers and mus- 
taches, left equally little doubt as to 
the probability of the Linty recovering 
the odd half-erowns. 

The happiness of getting quit of a 
bore, is one for which mortals can 
never be sufficiently grateful. We 
enjoyed a walk through the Park, 
Jooked for half-an-hour at Apsley 
House, then at Buckingham Palace, 
then at the Green Park, then at the 
new House of Parliament, then at a 
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splendid leg of mutton and pint of 
port at our elub in St James’s Square, 
and then at the finest play that ever 
was performed at Drury-Lane. Any 
person who doubts that Macready is a 
man of great and original genius has 
never seen “ As you Like it’’—not 
that his Jacques, though a very ad« 
mirable performance, is by any means 
one of his best parts; but the keeping 
of the whole play—the judgment in 
all the accessories—the nature pervad- 
ing every scene—description can give 
no idea of it! You see long retiring 
vistas in the forest of Ardenneyou 
hear the birds whistling, and actually 
feel the cool forest wind bringing 
freshness from the buds and leaves, 
Then the Duke and his companions 
are discovered in all manner of pic- 
turesque groups; and in the easiest, 
most natural way in the world, one of 
the foresters lying on the ground sings 
the beautiful song, “ Come hither,” 
with a sweetness and taste we never 
heard equalled ; or better still, perhaps, 
the equally beautiful song, “ Blow, 
blow, thou wintry wind.” Compare 
the perfect order that presides over the 
stage in all its departments, when 
Macready wields the sceptre, with the 
villanous confusion that every now 
and then breaks out in the best regu- 
Jated establishments without him, and 
confess that the poetry of representa- 
tion was never so united before to the 
firmness and purposeness (if there is 
such a word) of direction. Rosalind 
is perhaps too palpable a creature of 
flesh and blood, in the person of Mrs 
Nesbitt, for the idealized beauty of the 
play ; but as such flesh and blood are 
not to be seen by profane eyes every 
day, we are even thankful for the 
change, and hereby return our hearty 
thanks for the elear, happy, large, and 
joyous intonation of that captivating 
damsel, the absence of which must 
have made the usurper’s court more 
dismal than a Quaker’s meeting. 
There are no stars among the perfor- 
mers, or rather, they are all stars; 
but no great fiery-faced, eye-blinding 
sun is allowed to pale them. Each 
itlumines his path with tranquil light, 
and sueh is the effeet of the perfection 
produced by oneness in execution and 
design, that though there are no pa- 
thetic characters in the piece, tor any 
situation exciting sympathy or eom- 
passion, there were many bright eyés 
of fair young girls suffused with tears, 
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they did not know why, but we did, 
and liked them all the better for it. 
Their hearts were so filled with the 
placid beauty of ali they heard and 
saw, that very likely tears were a re- 
lief to them—at all events, they were 
a true compliment to the performance ; 
and another perhaps was this, that we 
would not have stayed on any consi- 
deration to see the farce, particularly 
as we were engaged to supper at ten 
o'clock, at the British Hotel. 

Did any body ever remark the se- 
date intelligent look of the youngest 
babies in London? If you sit opposite 
a woman in an omnibus, with a child 
in her arms, there is a look of preco- 
cious wisdom about its face that you 
don’t see any where else, even in ladies 
and gentlemen of mature years. It 
looks about it as if making observa- 
tions on the rest of the passengers, and 
listens, apparently with silent gravity, 
to any conversation that may be going 
on. They never squall and make a 
row like other infants, and probably 
they all die of too much knowledge ; 
for you very seldom see any children 
between twelve months and eight or 
nine years old. The loss is supplied 


by a perpetual immigration of young 
healthy lads from the country, who 


rise to be pot-boys at inns, and light 
porters, and understrappers at stables, 
if they eseape being crushed to death 
by cabs and omnibuses! What doall 
thecabsdo? Where do all the omni- 
buses goto? You see miles of them 
in every street, all apparently driving 
a flourishing trade—blocking up cross- 
ings in all directions, and making it a 
service of as much danger to get over 
to the other side as to lead a storming 
party at St Sebastian. Large as 
London is, it is not half large enough 
for the inhabitants; for, though it 
covers the area of an ordinary county, 
nobody has elbow-room ; and spring, 
summer, autumn, or winter, makes no 
perceptible difference in the multitu. 
dinousness of its crowds. We always 
feel inclined to kick a conceited jacka- 
napes from some wretched provincial 
townage, even if it is Edinburgh her- 
self—Scotia’s darling seat—who meets 
usin September or October in Oxford 
Street or Cheapside, and complains, 
with a sigh, that the town is empty ! 
Empty ?—what would the blockhead 
have? At the very hour he is speak- 
ing, every portion of the city—includ- 
ingthe West End—is in a more crowd- 
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ed state than the doorway of a church, 
We have no doubt that in the shooting 
season London might appear compa- 
ratively empty to the Duke of Devon- 
shire, or some other leader of the 
fashion ; for they would miss the faces 
they see at their dinners and balls, and 
the crowds of coroneted carriages 
kicking up a dust in their court-yards ; 
but it is sheer impertinence in ordi- 
nary mortals to maintain, that the 
absence of the two or three thousand 
people, who think it disgraceful to be 
seen in town after a certain month in 
each year, makes any difference what- 
ever on the emptiness or the fulness 
of London. You might just as well 
say, that the few herrings a solitary 
fisherman catches in his wretched 
coble off the west coast of Ireland, 
makes any difference in tlie shoal, 
which extends in unbroken line over 
five or six hundred miles of sea. The 
streets are never empty—night and 
day, traffic of some kind or other is 
going on. The tide of life, without 
an hour's intermission, has been pour- 
ing through Temple-bar for hundreds 
of years. From Elizabeth’s days, 
Cheapside has never been entirely still 
—all these generations have died away ; 
but probably, in all that time there has 
been no period when that street has 
been perfectly and completely silent. 
Even in the stormiest nights some 
wayfarer was passing, enough to break 
the solitude, and keep up the clatter 
of its vitality, till day brought again 
the tramp of unnumbered feet, the 
roll of wheels, and the steady rush of 
the great human Mississippi, till it 
joined the vast ocean at the Bank. 
Sight-seeing—a delightful occupa- 
tion for a day or two—becomes rather 
tiresome when it is pursued as a busi- 
ness ; and if seeing the sights begins 
after a while to pall upon the sense, 
the pleasure of describing them be- 
comes rather faint. We will there- 
fore omit the Chinese Exhibition, with 
all its oriental wonders, and the inde- 
lible impression it gives you all the 
time you are in it, that yon are at 
Hong-Kong or Canton, and particular- 
ly intimate with mandarins and grace- 
ul kwangs, and dignified but rather 
brawling Lins. We will also leave 
untold the feelings exeited in our 
hearts by the view of the panorama 
of Cabul, with its wild groups of Aff. 
ghans, and circling hills, with dreadful. 
looking passes boring their dark way 
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through them. The whole scene, by 
a slight effort of association, recall- 
ing the glorious storming of Ghuznee, 
of which the gallant Dennie encoun- 
tered all the risk, and received at the 
niggard hands of a narrow-minded 
commander none of the glory. Fancy 
called up to us the walls of Jellalabad, 
on looking at those nearly similar 
walls of Cabul—and again Dennie 
rose before us—the bravest of the 
brave, neglected but struggling on- 
ward in his path of duty, foremost in 
every danger, till at last worn out 
with “ the spurns that patient merit 
of the unworthy takes,” he rushed on- 
ward as if regardless of life, thought 
for the last time on the dear family 
circle he was about to leave uncherish- 
ed and unprotected, and then— 


*¢ With no blot on his scutcheon, no stain 
on his name, 

Look’d proudly to heaven from the death- 
bed of fame.” * 


But all these sights and shows, and 
many more, the Polytechnic, the Ade- 
laide Gallery, the Pantechnicon, and 
the Museum, we leave to rear their 
heads unsung, for we are summoned 
from them all to render assistance to 
Jock Drumly. 

We were dining in Harley Street, 
and all went gaily as a marriage bell; 
our host was overwhelmingly great in 
anecdotes of his youth, corrected and 
improved to the present time; our 
hostess charming, and her daughters 
—but of that no more. Suddenly we 
heard an inordinate squalling in the 
lower regions, which led us to sup- 
pose that the cook had fallen into the 
fire; but the cries of police soon di- 
verted our suspicions into another 
channel, and made us fancy that the 
swell mob was upon us. No notice 
was taken of all the rings that the im- 
patience of two people enabled them 
to extract from a single dining-room 
bell; and at last our host volunteered 
a voyage of discovery, if we would 
consent to be his convoy. On arriv- 
ing at the scene of action, which was 
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in the outside area, we discovered the 
two footmen firmly retaining their hold 
of an individual, who, from time to 
time, made an attempt to shake himself 
loose; and in that unhappy indivi- 
dual, we recognized with no little as- 
tonishment the intended colonist of 
New South Wales—no other than the 
sporting Mr Drumly. 

«* What brought you here, sir?" 
exclaimed our host. 

«¢ The gulls brought me here, sir,” 
answered Jock indignantly; “ and it’s 
a devilish piece of impidence in their 
flunkies to behave as they’ve done. 
It's what every gentleman in Embro’ 
always does—he always rins down the 
arey stair whenever he sees the house- 
maid”—— 

** And tries by her aid to get into 
the house in search of the silver 
spoons. Hold him fast, Thomas. 
The police will be here soon, and 
he'll have a month of Bridewell.” 

« And if the wind changes I'll lose 
my passage,” said Jock,—* I'll hae 
an action again’ ye‘for wrongous im- 
prisonment.—Bijove I will.” 

«* Who are you, sir?” enquired our 
host, ** you look too much of a fool 
for a London thief—you are a Scotch- 
man, I perceive, by your uncouth dia- 
lect.”” 

“I’m John Drumly, Esq., well 
known in Embro’ to all the first 
faimlies—Scott, and Inglis, and Words- 
worth. I'm on my way to colonize 
with five hunder pound, or rather 
four hunder, for I’ve lent a hantle 
siller to some of your English and 
foreign noblemen about this town, 
intimate friends of mines.” 

«Do you mean your illustrious 
friends in Regent Street?” said we, 
and at sight of our countenance the 
joy of the prisoner knew no bounds. 

«* Lord have a care o’ us, is’t you? 
—Jist tell these fellies to leave me 
alane.” 

He was soon released when our host 
saw he was an acquaintance of ours. 

** What were you doing down 
here?” we asked. 


v 





* We trust the letters of this heroic officer will excite the attention they deserve, and 
induce some person who has the prosperity of our Indian Empire at heart, to interest 
himself in behalf of those in whom the writer’s whole solicitude centred. The pension 
already granted to his four orphan daughters, is utterly inadequate as a mark of the 


appreciation in which such a man’s services should be held. 


Kindness to them is the 


only reparation that can now be made for the extraordinary neglect he experienced in 


his lifetime, 
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** | was jist wantin’ to pay a com- 
pliment to one of the gulls in the arey. 
I slipt down the stairs to see her, 
when two other women cam’ out. 
They skirled as if J had been goin’ to 
kill them, the moment they clapped 
eyes on me; and I was nearly killed 
myself with disgust, for it turned out 
to be the three dreadful-looking wo- 
men, in the funny-like bonnets you 
and me saw at the Centriffagle Rail- 
way—out cam’ the flunkies, and after 
a fecht for't, I had to give in.” 

A few words set matters straight. 

‘* Have you got back your fifty 
pounds?” 

“No!” 

‘“ Have you got the piebald 
horse?” 

‘* No, but Dursy has given me two 
oxen instead.” 

** Oxen? what in the world are you 
going to do with oxen?” 

“ Take them to New South Wales. 
They’ll maybe improve the breed of 
the outlandish cattle in them foreign 
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parts, and mine is to be a breeding- 
farm.” 

“‘ The piebald horse would have 
been a better bargain, but you shall 
go free, and the police shall be dis- 
missed, if you will engage to go down 
this very night and embark. Promise 
this, and that you will not attempt to 
see your illustrious friends again, and 
you may go this moment. They are 
two London pickpockets, and will not 
leave you a sous.” 

“‘ It was oxen,” said Mr Drumly; 
‘«* I never said a word to one of them 
about swine.” . 

«* For you may depend on it,” con- 
tinued we, without minding his inter- 
ruption, that an Embro’ blood, 
however knowing he thinks himself, 
is no match for a London shark !” 

Jock agreed to the conditions; and, 
as we have watched for him in vain in 
the police reports, we conclude he is 
safely on his way. At all events, we 
saw no more of him—*“ Sic nos serva- 
vit Apoilo.” 
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Tue GREATNESS OF CREATION. 


{This Poem, embodying an idea truly sublime, belongs, as does also the 
subsequent poem of Minna, to the class of Schiller’s earliest productions. ] 


Upon the winged winds, among the rolling worlds I flew, 
Which, by the breathing spirit, erst from ancient Chaos grew ; 
Seeking to land 
On the farthest strand, 
Where life lives no longer to anchor alone, 
And gaze on Creation’s last boundary-stone. 


‘ 


Star after star around me now its shining youth uprears, 
To wander through the Firmament its day of thousand years— 


Sportive they roll 
Round the charméd goal : 
Till, as I look’d on the deeps afar, 


The space waned—void of a single star. 


On to the Realm of Nothingness—on still in dauntless flight, 
Along the splendours swiftly steer my sailing wings of light ; 


Heaven at the rear, 


Paleth, mist-like and drear ; 
Yet still as I'wander, the worlds in their glee 
Sparkle up like the bubbles that glance on a Sea! 


And towards me now, the selfsame path, I see a Pilgrim steer! 
«« Halt, Wanderer, halt—and answer me— What, Pilgrim, seekst thou here ?” 
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«© To the World’s last shore 

I am sailing o’er, 
Where life lives no longer to anchor alone, 
And gaze on Creation’s last boundary-stone.”” 


‘«¢ Thou sail’st in vain—Return! Before thy path, Inrrnity!” 
*¢ And thou in vain!—Behind me spreads INnrinity to thee! 
Fold thy wings drooping, 
O Thought, eagle-swooping !— 
O Phantasie, anchor!—The Voyage is o’er: 
Creation, wild sailor, flows on to no shore!” 





Tue Yours By THE Broox. 


Beside the brook the Boy reclin’d 
And wove his flowery wreath, 

And to the waves the wreath consign’d— 
The waves that danced beneath. 

** So fleet mine hours,” he sigh’d, * away 
Like waves that restless flow : 

And, like my bloom of youth, decay 
The flowers that float below. 


‘¢ Ask not why I, alone on earth, 
Am sad in life’s young time ; 
To all the rest are hope and mirth 
When Spring renews its prime. 
Alas! the music Nature makes, 
Her thousand songs of gladness— 
In me that music only wakes 
The heavy heart to sadness. 


«* Ah! vain to me the joys that break 
From Spring, voluptuous are ; 

For only One ’tis mine to seek— 
The Near, yet ever Far! 

I stretch my arms, that shadow-shape 
In fond embrace to hold ; 

Still doth the shade the clasp escape— 
The heart is unconsol’d! 


*¢ Come forth, fair Friend, come forth below, 
And leave thy lofty hall, 
The fairest flowers the spring can know 
In thy dear lap shall fall! 
Clear glides the brook in silver roll’d, 
Sweet music fills the air; 
The meanest hut hath space to hold 
A happy loving Pair!” 





Tse Cranes or Isycus. 


A Battap. 


From Rhegium to the Isthmus, long 
Hallow’d to steeds and glorious song— 
















Where, link’d awhile in holy peace, 

Meet all the sons of martial Greece— 

Wends Ibycus—whose lips the sweet 
And ever-young Apollo fires ; 

The staff supports the wanderer’s feet— 

The God the Poet's soul inspires! 


Soon from the mountain- ridges high, 
The tower-crown’d Corinth greets his eye ; 
In Neptune’s groves of darksome pine, 
He treads with shuddering awe divine ; 
Nought lives around him, save a swarm 
Of Cranes, that still pursued his way— 
Lured by the South, they wheel and form 
In ominous groups their wild array. 


And “ Hail! beloved Birds!” he cried; 
«© My comrades on the ocean tide, 
Sure signs of good ye bode to me; 
Our lots alike would seem to be ; 
From far, together borne, we greet 
A shelter now from toil and danger ; 
And may the friendly hearts we meet 
Preserve from every ill—the Stranger!” 


His step more light, his heart more gay, 
Along the mid- wood winds his way, 
When, where the path the thickets close, 
Burst sudden forth two ruffian foes ;~ 
Now strife to strife, and foot to foot! 

Ah! weary sinks the gentle hand ; 
The gentle hand that wakes the lute ; 
Has learn’d no lore that guides the brand, 


He calls on men and Gods—in vain] 
His cries no blest deliverer gain ; 
Feebler and fainter grows the sound, 
And still the deaf life slumbers round— 
s¢ In the far land I fall forsaken, 
Unwept and unregarded, here ; 
By death from caitiff hands o’ertaken, 
Nor ev’n one late avenger near!” 


He hears, as darkness veils.his eyes, 

Near, in hoarse croak, their dirgelike cries. 

** Ye whose wild wings above me hover, 
Whose voices round me breathe alone, 

Witness the deed—the hand discover— 


Avenge ! "——-He spoke, and life was gone. 


Naked and maim’d the corpse was found— 

And, spite full many a mangling wound, 

The awaiting Host at Corinth knew 

The face so dear, the memory to. 

«* And must I meet thee thus once more? 
Who hoped with wreaths of holy pine, 

Bright with new fame—the victory o’er— 
The Singer’s temples to entwine !” 


And loud lamented every guest 
Who held the Sea-God’s solemn feast— 
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Down to the earth the death-stroke bore him— 
Hark, where the Cranes wheel dismal o’er him! 
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As in a single heart prevailing, 
Throughout all Hellas went the wailing. 
Wild to the Council- Hall they ran— 
In thunder rush’d the threat’ning Flood— 
** Revenge shall right the murder’d man, 
The last atonement—blood for blood!” 


Yet ’mid the throng the Isthmus claims, 
Lured by the Sea-God’s glorious games— 
Waves in that Human Sea sublime— 
How mark the guilty ?—track the crime ? 
Did robbers smite him on the way, 

Or dastard blades of stealthy Foes? 
The Delphin God alone can say— 

Who every earthly secret knows. 


Perchance he treads in careless peace, 
Amidst your Sons, assembled Greece— 
Hears with a smile revenge decreed— 
Gloats with fell joy upon the deed— 
Your holy temples may be shrouding 
The steps that mock the Gods—and mute, 
Perchance the floors your steps are crowding, 
The foot of murther may pollute! 


Wedg’d close, and serried, swarms the crowd— 
Beneath the weight the wa!ls are bow’d— 
Thitherwards streaming far, and wide, 
Broad Hellas flows in mingled tide— 
On, hollow-sounding, on they go, 

As ocean surges tempest-driven— 
Till rang’d, and widening, row on row, 

And sweeping, arch-like, up to Heaven! 


The tribes, the nations, who shall name, 
That, guest-like, there assembled came? 
From Theseus’ state, from Aulis’ strand— 
From Phocis, from the Spartan’s land— 
From Asia's wave- divided clime, 

The Isles that gem the Aigwan Sea, 
To harken on that Stage Sublime, 

The Dark Choir’s mournful melody ! 


True to the awful rites of old, 
In long and measured strides, behold 
The Chorus from the hinder ground, 
Pace the vast circle’s solemn round. 
So this World’s women never strode, 
Their race from Mortals ne'er begau, 
Gigantic, from their grim abode, 
They tower above the Sons of Man! 


Across their loins the dark robe clinging, 
In fleshless hands the torches swinging, 
Now to and fro, with dark-red glow— 
No blood that lives the dead cheeks know! 
Where flow the locks that woo to love 

On human temples—ghastly dwell 
The Serpents, coil’d the brow above, 

And the green asps with poison swell. 


Thus circling, horrible, within 
That space—doth their dark hymn begin, 
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And round the sinner as they go, 
Cleave to the heart their words of woe. 
Dismally wails, the senses chilling, 

The hymn—the Furies’ solemn song ; 
And froze the very marrow thrilling 

As roll’d the gloomy sounds along. 


«* And weal to him—from crime secure— 
Who keeps his soul as childhood’s pure ; 
Life’s path he roves, a wanderer free— 
We near him not—Tue Avencers, WE! 
But woe to him for whom we weave 

The doom for deeds that shun the light ; 
Fast to the murderer's feet we cleave, 

The fearful Daughters of the Night. 


« And deems he flight from us can hide him ? 
Stiil on dark wings We sail beside him ! 
The murderer's feet the snare enthralls— 
Or soon or late, to earth he falls! 
Untiring, hounding on, we go; 
For blood ean no remorse atone ! 
On, ever—to the Shades below, 
Aud there—we grasp him, still our own!” 


So singing, their slow dance they wreathe, 

And stillness, like a silent death, 

Heavily there lay cold and drear, 

As if the Godhead’s self were near. 

Then, true to those strange rites of old, 
Pacing the circle’s solemn round, 

In long and measured strides—behold, 
They vanish in the hinder ground! 


Confused and doubtful—half between 
The solemn truth and phantom scene, 
The crowd revere the Power, presiding 
O’er secret deeds, to justice guiding— 
The Unfathom’d and Inscrutable 

By whom the web of doom is spun; 
Whose shadows in the deep heart dwell, 

Whose* form is seen not in the sun! 


Just then, amidst the highest tier, 
Breaks forth a voice that starts the ear ; 
** See there—see there, Timotheus ; 
Behold the cranes of Ibycus !” 
A sudden darkness wraps the sky ; 
Above the roofless building hover 
Dusk, swarming wings; and heavily 
Sweep the slow cranes—hoarse-murmuring over ! 


“ Of Ibycus ? '"—that name so dear 
Thrills through the hearts of those who hear! 
Like wave on wave in eager seas, 
From mouth to mouth the murmur flees— 
« Of Ibycus, whom we bewail ? 

The murder’d one! What mean those words ? 
Who is the man—knows /e the tale ?— 

Why link that name with those wild birds ?’’ 








* Conscience. 
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Questions on questions louder press— 
Like lightning flies the inspiring guess— 
Leaps every heart—* The truth we seize; 
Your might is here, Eumenipes ! 
The murderer yields himself confest— 
Vengeance is near—that voice the token— 
Ho!—him who yonder spoke, arrest !— 
And him to whom the words were spoken!" 


Scarce had the wretch the words let fall 
Than fain their sense he would recall ; 
In vain ; those whitening lips, behold, 
The secret have already told ! 
Into their Judgment Court sublime 
The Scene is changed ;—their doom is seal'd ; 
Behold the dark unwitness’d Crime, 
Struck by the light’ning that reveal’d ! 


Tue Hostace. A Batrap. 


Tue tyrant Dionys to seek, 
Stern Meerus with his poniard crept; 
The watchful guards upon him swept ; 
The grim king mark’d his changeless cheek : 
« What wouldst thou with thy poniard? Speak!’ — 
«© The city from thy yoke deliver !”— 
** The death-cross guerdons thine endeavour.” 


«*] am prepared for death, nor pray,” 
Replied that haughty man, *¢ to live; 
Enough, if thou one grace wilt give: 

For three brief suns the death delay 

To wed my sister—leagues away ; 

TI boast one friend whose life for mine, 

If I should fail the cross, is thine.” 


The tyrant, musing, paused, and said 
With gloomy craft, * So let it be; 

But mark—if, when the time be sped, 

Thou fail’st—thy surety dies instead. 

His life shall buy thine own release ; 

Thy guilt atoned, my wrath shall cease.” 


He sought his friend—* The king’s decree 
Ordains my life the cross upon 
Shall pay the deed I would have done; 
Yet grants three days’ delay to me, 
My sister’s marriage-rites to see ; 
If thou, the hostage, wilt remain 
Till I—set free—return again!” 


His friend embraced—No word he said, 
But silent to the tyrant strode— 
The other went upon his road. 
Ere the third sun in heaven was red, 
The rite was o’er, the sister wed. 
And back, with anxious heart unquailing, 
He hastes to hold the pledge unfailing. 
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Down the great rains unending bore, 
Down from the hills the torrents rush’d, 
In one broad stream the brooklets gush’d. 
The wanderer halts beside the shore, 
The bridge was swept the tides before— 
The shatter’d arches o’er and under 
Went the tumultuous waves in thunder. 


Dismay’d, he takes his idle stand— 
Dismay’d, he strays and shouts around ; 
His voice awakes no answering sound. 

No boat will leave the sheltering strand, 

To bear him to the wish’d-for land ; 

No boatman wiil Death’s pilot be ; 

The wild stream gathers to a sea! 


Sunk by the banks, awhile he weeps, 
Then raised his arms to Jove, and cried 
** Stay thou, oh stay the madd‘ning tide! 
Midway behold the swift sun sweeps, 
And, ere he sinks adown the deeps, 
If I should fail, his beams will see 
My friend's last anguish—slain for me!” 


Still swells the huge stream, fierce and fast ; 
Billow on billow darkly dying— 
Hour after hour remorseless flying ; 
Till desperate, but resolved, at last, 
Into the flood his form he east ; 
Cleaves with bold arms the death before him, 
Safe—for some pitying god was o’er him. 


*Tis past—he scours along the strand, 
And grateful, thanks the guiding god; 
When sudden, on the lonely road, 
From woods, whose darkness gloom’d at hand, 
Rush’d the grim murther’s robber-band ; 
Swift on the wanderer—swift they sprung, 
Round and aloft their huge clubs swung ! 


«* What would ye?” cried he, pale with fear; 
«* For nothing but my life I bring— 
A life I carry to our king!” 
He snatch’d the club from him most near :— 
«* That life to friendship vow'd, revere!” 
Three of the band before him, dead, 
Lay, and the baffled Murther fled. 


The sun is glowing as a brand ; 

And faint before the parching heat, 

The strength forsakes the feeble feet : 
** Thou hast saved me from the robber’s hand, 
Through wild floods given the blessed land ; 
And shall the weak limbs fail me now ? 
And he !—Divine one, nerve me, thou!” 


Hark! like some gracious murmur by, . 

Babbled low music, silver-clear— 

The wanderer holds his breath to hear; 
And from the rock, before his eye, 
Laughs forth the spring delightedly ; 
Now the sweet waves he bends him o’er, 
And the sweet waves his strength restore. 
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Through the green boughs the sun gleams dying, 
O’er fields that drink the rosy beam, 
The trees’ huge shadows giant seem. 

Two strangers on the road are hieing ; 

And as they fleet beside him flying, 

These mutter’d words his ear dismay: 

‘© Now—now the cross has claim’d its prey !” 


Despair his winged path pursues, 
The anxious terrors hound him on— 
There, redd’ning in the evening sun, 
From far, the domes of Syracuse !— 
When towards him comes Philostratus, 
(His leal and trusty herdsman he,) 
Aud to the master bends his knee. 


‘¢ Back—thou canst aid thy friend no more, 
The niggard time already flown— 
His life is forfeit—save thine own! 

Hour after hour in hope he bore, 

Nor might his soul its faith give o’er ; 

Nor could the tyrant’s scorn deriding, 

Steal from that faith one thought confiding!” 


* Too late! what horror hast thou spoken! 
Vain life, since it cannot requite him! 
But death with me can yet unite him; 

To the fell king we'll leave the token— 

How friend to friend keeps faith unbroken. 

Two victims one red shrine above, 

Shall teach him faith in truth and love!” 


The sun sinks down—the gate’s in view, 

The cross looms dismal on the ground— 

The eager crowd gape murmuring round. 
His friend is bound the cross unto, 
Crowd—guards—all—bursts he breathless through : 
** Me! Doomsman, me!” he shouts, * alone! 
His life is reseued—lo, mine own!” 


Amazement seized the circling ring! 
Link’d in each other’s arms the pair— 
Weeping for joy—yet anguish there ! 

Moist every eye that gazed ;—they bring 

The wond’rous tidings to the king— 

His breast Man’s heart at last hath known, 

And the Friends stand before his throne. 


Marvelling, he gazed, with eyes that stream— 
Then spoke—* At peace, in joy depart, 
Victors, ye have subdued my heart! 

Faith is not yet an empty dream. 

Ah, me your comrade could ye deem !— 

Yes, that one grace accord to me, 

And let the band of Love—be Turee!” 
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PHILOSOPHERS. 


To Jearn what gives to every thing 

The form and life which we survey, 
The law by which the Eternal King, 
Moves all creation’s order’d ring, 

And keeps it from decay— 

When to great Doctor Wiseman we go— 
If help’d not out by Fichté’s Ego— 
All from his brain that we can delve, 
Is this sage answer—* Ten’s not Twelve.” 


The snow can chill, the fire can burn, 

Man when he walks on two feet goes ;— 
A sun in Heaven all eyes discern— 
This through the senses we may learn, 

Nor go to school to know. 

But the profounder student sees, 
That that which burns—will seldom freeze ; 
And ean instruct the astonish’d hearer, 
How moisture moistens—light makes clearer— 


Homer composed his mighty song, 
The hero danger dared to scorn, 
The brave man did his duty, long 
Before—(and who shall say I’m wrong)— 
Philosophers were born ! 
Without Descartes and Locke—the Sun 
Saw things by Heart and Genius done, 
Which those great men have proved, on viewing, 
The—possibility of doing ! 


Strength in this life prevails and sways— 
Bold Power oppresses humble worth— 
He who cannot command obeys— 
In short there’s not too much to praise 
In this poor orb of earth. 
But how things better might be done, 
If sages had this world begun, 
By moral systems of their own, 
Most incontestably is shown ! 


‘¢ Man wants mankind, must be confest— 
In all he labours to fulfill, 

Must work, or with, or for, the rest; 

?Tis drops that swell the ocean’s breast— 
’Tis waves that turn the mill. 

The savage life for man unfit is, 

So take a wife and live in cities.” 

Thus ex cathedra teach, we know, 

Wise Messieurs Puffendorf and Co. 


Yet since, what grave professors preach, 

The crowd may be excused from knowing ; 
Meanwhile, old Nature looks to each, 
Tinkers the chain, and mends the breach, 

And keeps the clockwork going. 

Some day, Philosophy, no doubt, 
A better World will bring about. 
Till then the Old a little longer, 
Must blunder on—through Love and Hunger! 
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Poncu Sone. 


Four Elements, join’d in 
An emulous strife, 

Fashion the world, and 
Constitute life. 


From the sharp citron 
The starry juice pour ; 
Acid to Life is 
The innermost core. 


Now, let the sugar 
The bitter one meet; 
Still be life’s bitter 
Tamed down with the sweet ! 


Let the bright water 
Flow into the bow] ; 

Water, the calm one, 
Embraces the Whole. 


Drops from the spirit 
Pour quick’ning within ; 
Life but its life from 
The spirit can win. 


Haste, while it gloweth, 
Your vessels to bring; 
The wave has but virtue 


Drank hot from the spring! 


Puncu Sone. 
To be Sung in the North. 


On the mountains’ chainless summit, 
Where the southern summers shine, 

In the strength of light begotten, 
Nature bears the golden wine! 


Who can mark the mighty mother, 
Till the birth is born at length ; 
All unfathom’d is the labour, 
All inscrutable the strength. 


As the sun’s son, springs it sparkling, 
As the flowing fount of light, 
From the tun a liquid crystal, 
Or a glory purple-bright. 


All the senses it rejoices, 
Gives the heart a nobler fire; 
To the hope a heavenlier balsam, 
To the life a new desire. 


But the green leaves scarcely tinting, 
Doth our Northern summer gleam, 

And the fruits that languish under, 
Wane unripen’d in the beam. 
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Yet the North has life within it ; 
Never life will joy resign : 

Though our valleys know no vineyard, 
Yet our wits invent a wine! 


Pale its hue—the dim libation, 
Which the household Altar knows, 
Ever that which Nature gives us, 
In a brighter glory flows. 


But although the Well is troubled, 
It is clear enough for mirth ; 

Art, whose gift is fire from Heaven, 
Still may borrow fire from Earth! 


Mighty kingdoms in invention, 
Still the strength of Will await— 

From the Old the Novel shaping, 
To invent is to create ! 


Art, the Elemental union, 
Can, at pleasure, separate, 
And the Sun- God's mighty lustre 
With the Hearth-flame imitate ! 


Onwards to the Blessed Islands, 
Sail the wingéd vessels forth ; 
And the southern fruits are glowing, 
Golden captives, in the North. 


So, be this bright juice, companions— 
Type and happy symbol, still, 

Of the things that man can master, 
With the Force and with the Will. 





Tue Prayine INFANT. 


Play on thy mother’s bosom, Babe, for in that holy isle 

The error cannot find thee yet, the grieving, nor the guile; 
Held in thy mother’s arms above Life’s dark and troubled wave, 
Thou lookést with thy fearless smile upon the floating grave. 
Play, loveliest Innocence!— Thee, yet Arcadia circles round, 

A charméd power for thee has set the lists of fairy ground ; 
Each gleesome impulse Nature now can sanction and befriend, 
Nor to that willing heart as yet the Duty and the End. 

Play, for the haggard Labour comes to weary out and tire— 
When Duty once becomes thy law—the heart and the desire. 





Forum or WoMEN. 


No single deed of man should woman lead, 
But whisper soft to man the words that prompt the deed. 





To 


Truths thou canst not, though thou woo me 
For thy pupil, teach unto me; 

Through thee nothing will I see, 

Since through all things I see—thee / 
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MINNA. 


Or dream I—or deceives mine eye? 
Do mists with falsehood fill the spot ? 
Or did there pass my Minna by, 
My Minna—and she knew me not? 


Link’d to the Flatterer’s arm, she cross’d, 
And fann’d the cheek’s immodest glow ; 
Vain of herself, herself was lost. 
Was that—was ‘hat my Minna?—No! 


How, o’er the headgear, proudly wave 

The plumes—my gift in times more fair— 
The scarf that veils that breast, | gave— 

Do they not whisper thee—‘* Beware!” 


And still they bloom upon the bosom, 
The flowers I fondly cull’d for thee ; 
As fresh the glow on every blossom; 
The heart—'tis that which fades from me! 


Go, take the hollow incense tender’d— 
Go, learn for ever to forget ; 

To Flatterers and to Falsehood render’d, 
Vain woman, scorn is left me yet! 


There beat for thee—with what belief!— 
There beat a not ignoble heart— 

A heart still strong to bear the grief 
To have loved the trifling thing thou art. 


Thy beauty has thy heart betray’d, 

Thy form—thy form—O shame to thee! 
To-morrow, and the glow shall fade, 

And the brief roses wither'd be! 


Swallows, that wanton in the sun, 
Fly when the northern winds awaken ; 
And false ones shall thine autumn shun, 
For whom the true one is forsaken! 


Mid wrecks that once have beauties been, 
I see thee left to thy decay ; 

To weep in every summer scene 
The memory of thy vanish’d May. 


They who, with hot and eager arms, 
To snatch thy tempting kiss, have flown, 
Shall, mocking, hiss thy ruin’d charms, 
And scoff thy winter—left alone! 


Thy beauty has thy heart betray’d; 

Thy form—thy form—O shame to thee ! 
To-morrow, and the glow shall fade, 

And the brief roses wither’d be! 


How shall I scorn thee in those years! 

Scorn! sad one!—scorn!—God pardon me! 
Then will I weep such bitter tears— 

Tears shed, O Minna, over thee! 
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Pecasus IN Harness. 


At Smithfield* once, as I've been told, 
Or some such place where beasts are sold, 

A bard, whose bones from flesh were all free, 
Put up for sale the Muse’s palfrey. 

His ears how cock’d, his tail how stiff ; 

Loud neigh’d the prancing hippogriff. 

The crowd grew large, the crowd grew larger ; 
‘* By Jove, indeed a splendid charger! 

*T would suit some coach of state!—the king’s! 
But, bless my soul, what frightful wings! 

No doubt the breed is mighty rare— 

But who would coach it through the air ? 
Who'd trust his neck to such a flyer ?”— 

In short, the bard could find no buyer. 

At last a farmer pluck’d up mettle; 

** Let’s see if we the thing can settle. 

These useless wings my man may lop, 

Or tie down tight—I likes a crop! 

’T might draw my cart; it seems to frisk it; 
Come, twenty pounds !—ecod, I'll risk it.” 

I blush to say the bard consented, 

And Hodge bears off his prize, contented. 
The noble beast is in the cart ; 

Hodge cries, “Gee hup!”’ and off they start. 
He scarcely feels the load behind, 

Skirrs, scours, and scampers like the wind. 
The wings begin for heaven to itch, 

The wheels go devilish near the ditch. 

“So ho!” grunts Hodge, ‘*’tis more than funny ; 
I’ve got a penn’orth for my money. 
To-morrow, if I still survive, 

I have some score of folks to drive ;s— 

The load of five the beast could drag on; 

I'll make him leader to the waggon. 

Choler and collar wear with time; 

The lively rogue is in his prime.” 


All’s well at first; a famous start— 
Waggon and team go like a dart. 

The wheeler’s heavy plod behind him, 
But doubly speeds the task assign’d him ; 
Till, with tall crest, he snuffs the heaven, 
Spurns the dull road so smooth and even. 
True the impetuous instinct to, 

Field, fen, and bog, he scampers through. 
The frenzy seems to catch the team ; 
The driver tugs, the travellers scream. 
O'er ditch, o’er hedge, splash, dash, and crash on, 
Ne‘er farmer flew in such a fashion. 

At last, all batter’d, bruised, and broken, 
(Poor Hodge’s state may not be spoken,) 
Waggon, and team, and travellers stop, 
Perch’d on a mountain’s steepest: top ! 
Exceeding sore, and much perplext, 

** T fegs,’s the farmer crics, ** what next? 





* Literally Haymarket. 
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This helter-skelter sport will never do, 

But break him in I'll yet endeavour to; 
Let’s see if work and starving diet, 

Can’t tame the monster into quiet!” 

The proof was made, and, save us, if in 
Three days you'd seen the hippogriffin, 
You’d scarce the noble beast have known, 
Starved duly down to skin and bone. 

Cries Hodge, rejoiced, “ I have it now, 
Bring out my ox, he goes to plough.” 

So said, so done, and droll the tether, 
Wing'd horse, slow ox, at plough together! 
The unwilling griffin strains his might, 
One last strong struggle yet for flight; 

Tn vain, for well inured to labour 

Plods sober on his heavy neighbour, 

And forces, inch by inch, to creep, 

The hoofs that love the air to sweep; 
Until, worn out, the eye grows dim, 

The sinews fail, the founder’d limb. 

The god-steed droops, the strife is past, 
He writhes amidst the mire at last! 

** Accursed brute!” the farmer cries ; 
And, while he bawls, the cart- whip plies. 

« For aught that’s good, it seems you lack legs ; 
Iv’s clear I’m bubbled by a blacklegs.” 

He vents his wrath, he plies his thong, 
When lo, there gaily comes along, 

With looks of light, and locks of yellow, 
And Jute in hand, a buxom fellow ; 
Through the bright clusters of his hair 

A golden circlet glistens fair. 

«* What’s this—a wondrous yoke and pleasant ?” 
Cries out the stranger to the peasant. 

* The bird and ox thus leash’d together— 
Come, prithee, just unbrace the tether: 
But let me mount him for a minute— 

That beast !—you'll see how much is in it.” 


The steed released—the easy stranger 
Leaps on his back, and smiles at danger; 
Scarce felt that steed the master’s rein, 
When all his fire returns again. 

He champs the bit—he rears on high, 
Light, like a soul, looks from his eye. 
Changed from the creature of the sod, 
Behold the spirit and the god: 

The shape some storm had downwards driven, 
Gains the lost pride, and pants for heaven. 
Before the eye can track the flight, 

Lost in the azure fields of light. 
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Tue Inpran’s Deatu-Sone, 


See on his mat—as if of yore, 
All life-like, sits he here! 

With that same aspect which he wore 
When light to him was dear. 

But where the right hand’s strength ?—the breath 
That breath’d so stoutly, where ? 

What time the pipe its lusty wreath 
Sent cheerly through the air? 

And where the hawk-like eye, alas! 
That wont the deer pursue, 

Along the waves of rippling grass, 
Or fields that shone with dew ? 

Are these the limber, bounding feet, 
That swept the winter snows ? 

What stateliest stag so fast and fleet? 
Their speed outstript the roe’s! 

These arms that then the sturdy bow 
Could supple from its pride, 

How stark and telpless haug they now 
Adown the stiffen’d side! 

Yet weal to him thus pass’d away, 
Where snow can fall no more, 

To fields where dwells eternal May, 
And toil itself is o’er! - 

Where birds are blithe on every brake— 
Where forests teem with deer— 

Where glide the fish through every lake— 
One chase from year to year! 

With spirits now he feasts above ; 
He leaves what glory gave— 

The deathless deeds for praise to love, 
The dead clay for the grave! 

While high the Death-song wails for thee, 
Thy wants shall we forget? 

All in thy grave shall buried be 
Which pleased—they please thee yet! 

We lay the axe beneath his head 
He swung, when strength was strong— 

The bear on which his banquets fed— 
The way from earth is long! 

And here, new-sharpen’d, place the knife 
That sever’d from the clay, 

From which the axe had spuoil’d the life, 
The conquer’d scalp away ! 

The paints that deck the Dead, bestow— 
Yes, place them in his hand— - 

That red the Kingly Shade may glow 
Amidst the Spirit- Land! 
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Tue Lay or THE MounTaIn. 


To the solemn Abyss leads the terrible path, 
The life and the death winding dizzy between ; 
In thy desolate way, grim with menace and wrath, 
To daunt thee the spectres of giants are seen: 
That thou wake not the Wild One,* all silently tread— 
Let thy lip breathe no breath in the pathway of Dread! 


High over the marge of the horrible deep, 
A phantom-like arch seems a bridge to bestow; + 
Not by man was it built, o’er the vastness to sweep ; 
O’er that bridge never mortal has ventured to go; 
The stream roars beneath—late and early it raves— 
But the bridge, which it threatens, is safe from the waves. 


Black-yawning a portal, thy soul to affright, 

Like the gate to the kingdom, the Fiend for the king— 
Yet beyond it there smiles but a land of delight, 

Where the Autumn in marriage is met with the Spring. 
From a lot where the care and the trouble assail, 
Could I fly to the bliss of that balm-breathing vale! 


Through that field, from a fount ever hidden their birth, 
Four rivers in tumult rush roaringly forth ; 
They fly to the fourfold divisions of earth— ; 
The sunrise, the sunset, the south, and the north. 
And, true to the mystical mother that bore, 
Forth they rush to their goal, and are lost evermore. 


High over the races of men in the blue 
Of the ether, the Mount in twin summits is riven ; 
There veil’d in the gold-woven webs of the dew, 
Moves the Dance of the Clouds—the pale Daughters of Heaven, 
Resting lone where most lonely the ridges may be, 
Not an earth- born to hearken—a witness to see. 


August, on a throne which no ages can move, 
Sits a Queen, in her beauty serene and sublime, 
The diadem blazing with diamonds above 
The glory of brows, never darken’d by time, 
His arrows of light on that form shoots the sun— 
And he gilds them with all, but he warms them with none! 





* The avalanche—the equivoque of the original, turning on the Swiss word Lawine 
it is impossible to render intelligible to the English reader. 
¢ The Devil’s- Bridge. 
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WITH NOTES BY JOHN BURNET, 


F.R.S. 


Tuere never has been a period in 
this country when the arts have ex- 
cited such general interest. Every 
where, in every society, they are a 
topic of conversation. They contri- 
bute to the amusement, at least, (dare 
we say improvement ?) of classes that 
heretofore paid them little regard. 
Nor is this a sudden, but a growing 
love; we cautiously avoid the word 
taste, for we are not so certain that 
taste equally advances with the love. 
Yet must we acknowledge that the 
admiration of the actually low and 
vulgar which once degraded the pro- 
fession, and did little credit to our 
patronage, has been so declining, that 
we hope to see its utter extinction. 
There is, in fact, more refinement in 
the whole social system, and it would 
be strange indeed if the arts did not 
feel the influence of that change. But 
we cannot admit that the public taste 
is in a right direction, nor that the 
knowledge of art is on a right basis, 
nor its true principles understood. 
The common confession of artists, that 
they must please the public taste—if it 
be true, and not altogether, as it un- 
doubtedly sometimes is, an excuse for 
inferiority and a refuge from criti- 
cism—must show that the arts are not 
in their true position; which should 
be rather to precede than follow, to 
teach, and not to submit to the re- 
quirements of a diseased ignorance. 
As there never has been a great 
painter of an uncultivated mind, so 
has there never been a taste for great 
works but in minds previously culti- 
vated, or improved by continual ob- 
servation of such works themselves. 
Neither men’s tastes nor men’s powers 
are beyond themselves. Every artist 
in his works, to a great degree, repre- 
sents himself; and such is pretty 
much the case with every admirer in 
his admiration. A man of weak in- 
tellect cannot exhibit the strength of 
humanity. This is very remarkable; 
it is strictly true. Note all the works 
of any one painter, you will find 
nearly all his figures of the same in- 
tellectual grade; none go beyond the 
painter's own reach. Nay, most pro- 
bably the heads and attitudes, as 
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characterized by the mind, will, more 
minutely than we are at first aware of, 
identify themselves with the peculi- 
arities of the artist's own mind, tem- 
per, and feelings. At least, it will be 
difficult for him, when he would affect 
variety, to escape from himself. In 
fact, even in execution, if the mind 
be weak, so will be the mode of ex- 
pression ; if vain, flashy ; if vigorous, 
strong and powerful: and as to the 
higher expression, which the best hand 
will but inadequately give, it is im- 
possible that that should exceed the 
mental conception which, in fact, cha- 
racterizes every artist. The very men 
are in the works of Michael Angelo, 
of Raffaelle, and Coreggio, both as 
to their intellectual grasp and feeling. 
We could name painters whose men, 
women, and children, are always fools ; 
and some whose figures are all re- 
markable for vain pretension. A man 
without sense cannot paint an imagi- 
nary Socrates; nor admire wisdom 
when he sees it truly represented, 
We remember hearing of the discre- 
tion of an invalid, who, wherever he 
might be in his travels for any length 
of time, made it his first object to be- 
come acquainted with the medical 
practitioners of the place, whom he 
invited to his table, and freely con- 
versed with them upon every subject 
but medicine. Those whom he found 
to have most sense, he employed. We 
remember, too, an anecdote of a lady 
who carried this idea to rather a 
whimsical experiment. She sent for 
all the medical practitioners of any 
name in a very considerable city, one 
after the other. To each she asked the 
same question, ** What is the matter 
with me?” Symptoms she would not 
tell—_that would be putting sense into 
their heads; she would only show her 
tongue, and that rapidly, as if helping 
them too much. One said he should 
judge she was bilious, another ner- 
vous ; some one thing, and some an- 
other; and all were dismissed with 
their fees, till one more boldly came, 
and decided that there was nothing at 
all the matter with her. You are 
right,” said she; ‘you are the only 
man of sense I have seen: tlere is 
3E 
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nothing the matter with me; but I 
am come to that time of life that | 
cannot expect health to continue, and 
whenever it fails, you are the man [ 
send for.” We are running into me- 
dical illustration. A lady once told 
us that her practitioner was hardly 
sane; in fact, a very great fool, but 
he was skilful in his profession. To 
apply these illustrations. It is in pro- 
portion to the mind’s cultivation in 
art and out of it, that we shall have 
good painters, and good judges, and 
true lovers of their works. The pro- 
fession should be cultivated as an in- 
tellectual pursuit, and to be intellec- 
tually understood—to be raised by the 
aim, not by the number of its profes- 
sors. The love of mere imitation is 
so great and general, and the arts in 
this respect so fascinating, that to a 
certain point both taste and execution 
are easily attainable, and the mere 
fashion of embellishment will demand 
and produce multitudes of artists of 
no little skill. We*would, however, 
rather see the scope of art enlarged 
than professors multiplied ; and must 
be permitted to doubt if the sort of 
encouragement now given, and feel- 
ings with which art is regarded, are 
such as are befitting a country which 


would form a school from which it 


would derive honour. It is not by 
teaching every man to draw correctly, 
a great and proper acquirement, that 
the higher excellences are to be at- 
tained. We may thereby force innu- 
merable persons into the profession, 
of little mind and little education— 
make pictures a drug, patronage an 
idle amusement, and confirm and ese 
tablish an inferiority of taste. We 
look upon our schools of design as 
greatly impeding the advance of art. 
Thence will arise a familiarity that will 
breed contempt. We rivet as much 
as we can the chains that bind art to 
manufacture, that dead- weight first im- 
posed upon it as in a degraded condi- 
tion, and which the most consummate 
genius has not been able to remove 
from the profession. The best way 
to raise art is to honour it, not to send 
it to a low school—not to teach, but 
to be taught by it. We do not honour 
it. That truth must be told. Let 
not our Royal Academicians start to 
hear it. They are not honoured as 
others are in their professions. How 
often has genius been averted from its 
earliest predilection, in the families of 
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our higher gentry, and forced upon 
laborious and uncongenial pursuits, 
from a feeling of pride, and a notion 
that art as a profession would degrade? 
Individual instances to the contrary 
are nothing: like other exceptions, 
they but prove the rule. It is there- 
fore a rare thing that the cultivation 
of mind, arising from a higher educa- 
tion, brings its power and its influence 
into the profession. Give art a settle- 
ment in our universities, let it receive 
all the advantages of classical and 
scientific instruction, and give in re- 
turn the knowledge and taste peculi- 
arly its own, and which will be the 
additional grace to all other education, 
and we shall see that station assumed 
and honourably maintained by art- 
ists, which the other professions have 
attained in public estimation. We do 
not charge this wrong feeling upon 
the present generation; it is indeed 
of long standing; and we state it now 
but to protest against it, and against 
a system of encouragement which 
tends to perpetuate it. Let us for a 
moment consider the origin of this 
feeling. We believe its history lies 
in this line of the Latia poet, 


* Grecia capta ferum victorem cepit, et 
artes 
Totulit in Latium.” 


In Greece, when free, we know how 
art was honoured; the overthrow 
which brought it into Italy, brought 
it through a conquered, and so despised, 
people. It was the occupation of 
slaves, and not native in the soil, and 
therefore flourished with disparage- 
ment, and faded before the overthrow 
of the Roman empire. Even the re- 
vival in modern times was taken up 
from this faded Greek art, just kept 
alive, and that was all; and the efforts 
to restore it still showed its admitted 
condition, It was rather an adjunct 
to inferior arts than erect upon its own 
merits; a mere assistant in the embel- 
lishment of cabinets and other furni- 
ture—in fact, subservient to trades of 
handicraft; and painters, having no 
company or guild of their own, were 
embodied in those of workers in gold 
and saddle-makers. Even in its high- 
est glory, which attached rather to 
the greatness of individuals than to the 
profession, art never thoroughly eman- 
cipated itself from the inferior grade; 
the disgrace of ‘ Grecia capta” still 
attended it, and has never yet, as 
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it should, been taken off by pub- 
lic vote and voice. That such 
was the case even in the time of 
Raffaelle’s splendour, we know from 
the testimony of his friend Balthazar 
Castiglione, who, in recommending the 
knowledge and practice of painting as 
1 necessary accomplishment for the 
formation of his perfect gentleman, 
his ‘* Courtier,”’ laments the little es- 
timation in which it is held, particu- 
larly with regard to rank, and that 
even Raffaelle bas failed to give it its 
due distinction. We fear some of 
the forced efforts now making for art, 
have not a tendency to raise it; let 
us hope that there are, however, causes 
at work, which may at least counter- 
act much of the bad. We most ear- 
nestly desire to see art rank at least 
with the other learned professions, as 
that which requires as much know- 
ledge, learning, and ability, as any, 
and to which genius, the highest 
quality of the mind, must be added. 
And certain we are, that the benefits 
to be conferred upon the world, upon 
present and future ages, by the best 
cultivation of the Fine Arts, are far 
greater, and bring a more permanent 
glory, than any other profession what- 
ever-can hope to confer. It may be 
questioned if the English School has 
gained ground since its foundation in 
the Royal Academy. The charac- 
ter, the mauners, the real good sense, 
the eminent ability, knowledge, and 
power of imparting it, of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, did more at the commence- 
ment, for art, than any or all its sub- 
sequent professors. We mean not in 
the least to disparage any, living or 
dead; but are sure that it must be ad- 
mitted, that the name of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds is still more identified with 
the profession than any, or all others. 
Nor has this been owing so much to 
his works, excellent though they are, 
as to his Discourses, which were so 
admirably written as to engage the 
attention of the reading public, not 
artists alone; which have, in fact, be- 
yond every other publication, widely 
disseminated a love of art, and which 
still have akindly influence, wherever 
they are read, in forming a correct 
taste. We believe there are no class 
of persons by whom they are less fre- 
quently read than artists. They, in 
fact, contain so few rules, so few helps 
to the mere hand, have so little of the 
technical guide in them, that they are 


less sought by those who need them 
most, than will be easily credited. 
The admiration too, which they every 
where profess for the Old Masters, 
has created a jealousy among moderns, 
which has kept the work much out of 
their hands. Yet is it still the text- 
book of art with the world at large, 
and deservedly so. Sir Joshua did 
not profess to make new rules, but to 
lay down clearly, to elucidate, and to 
enforce, by particular criticism, those 
which lay scattered in various produe- 
tions. Perfect novelty would have 
been indeed a suspicious thing in 
treating of an art which had produced 
Michael Angelo, Raffaelle, Titian, 
and Coreggio. It was the object of 
Sir Joshua to show the principles 
upon which these great men had la- 
boured to establish taste upon a sure 
foundation; to show what is nature, 
and what is art. In this, his aim, he 
has admirably succeeded, charming, 
by a winning manner, his readers into 
a portion of that enthusiasm which he 
himself felt. Hence it is that Sir 
Joshua’s Discourses are perhaps more 
known to the classical and general 
reader, than to painters. They are 
among our English classics. 
We were pleased, when we found 
a new edition of the Discourses 
announced, illustrated by notes and 
plates, from the pen and hand of Mr 
Burnet, an artist himself; not indeed 
in the walk mostly referred to by Sir 
Joshua; but we had admired the 
great skill and feeling with which he 
had, in a masterly manner, brought out 
the Cartoons, one of the cheapest and 
most valvable of modern productions 
in engraving, vastly superior to those 
highly-finished engravings which par- 
ticularize beyond the master, and are 
greatly deficient in effect. We rea- 
sonably thought, too, that the notes of 
Mr Burnet would be valuable. His 
illustrations in plates are too few; 
good, certainly, as far as they go, but 
still a better selection might have been 
made. The notes sadly disappointed 
us. They repeat, indeed, Sir Joshua's 
meaning, but by no means with equal 
force; are for the most part unneces- 
sary, and are so strangely written that 
the conclusion of a note has often very 
little to do with its beginning. Nor do 
we think him successful in those points 
of difference between him and the 
author of the Discourses, whom it 
would appear he not uxfrequently 
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misunderstands. The work, too, 
should not have been brought out thus 
incomplete: it should have contained 
the ** Tour to the Netherlands,” and 
«* Notes on Du Fresnoy’s Art of Paint- 
ing,” and Sir Joshua’s Essays and 
Memoranda. In all these the subject 
is so decidedly one and the same, that 
no edition can be complete, in any 
sense, that does not contain all. The 
Discourses are fifteen in number. It 
must be remembered that they were 
delivered before, and addressed to stu- 
dents. They are therefore of a pro- 
gressive character. They certainly 
have an ex cathedré air, for which we 
like them the better, evidently pro- 
ceeding from a mind conscious of abi- 
lity to teach, and strengthened, beyond 
doubt, in the faith of the principles of 
art to be set forth. They breathe, 
too, a spirit of manliness and modesty, 
in which respect they are, like the art 
itself, in its best state. The first Dis- 
course was delivered upon the open- 
ing of the Royal Academy, January 2, 
1769. This may be considered merely 
as a preliminary discourse, in which 
are set forth the advantages of an 
academy. He compliments the pro- 
fessors, with a somewhat bold belief, 
that they had the advantage uf having 
nothing to unlearn; recommends the 
enforcement of obedience from the 
young students, and represses the dis- 
position to masterly dexterity, in 
which practice we suspect there was 
much to unlearn; recommends dili- 
gence to acquire exactness, leaving it 
to the superintendence of the visiters 
to take care that the diligence be ef- 
fectual. He reproves the practice, in 
all academies he had visited, of rather 
designing than drawing from the living 
models—in fact, of taking little more 
than the attitudes ; and points out the 
contrary method of Raffaelle as ex- 
emplified in « The Dispute of the Sa- 
crament ;” in the drawing, for which, 
that great painter had drawn his 
figures from one model, and exactly, 
as shown by the cap which the model 
happened to wear. Mr Burnet hasgiven 
a plate of this drawing. It should seem 
that Sir Joshua, in this, his first re- 
commendation, had some notions of 
higher authorities than students to 
combat. ‘ This scrupulous exact- 
ness,” said he, ‘is so contrary to the 
practice of the academies, that it is 
not without great deference that I 
beg leave to recommend it to the con- 
sideration of the visiters; and submit 
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to them whether the neglect of this 
method is not one of the reasons why 
students so often disappoint expecta- 
tion, and, being more than boys at 
sixteen, become less than men at 
thirty.” He adds, that the variety of 
models which the council would sup- 
ply, would avert the only danger 
which would arise from that exactness, 
of mistaking deformity for beauty, 
The consternation of many a conceit- 
ed student when told that there was 
something better than dexterity and 
finish, upon which they bad prided 
themselves, must have been amusing 
enough. There are some pleasant 
ancedotes of Fuseli, who was in the 
habit of taking the conceit out of 
these aspirants. “ Whata pity,” said 
he, looking over a student at work, 
* that all this fine finish has not a little 
good drawing.” Upon one occasion, 
a student, with much pride that he 
had highly worked up his drawing 
withoutrubbing out any part, observed, 
that he had drawn it all without the 
use of a bit of bread. * Let me then 
advise you,” said Fuseli, “to go 
directly and buy a whole loaf.” 

Mr Burnet, in a note, supplies the 
history of the formation of the Aca- 
demy. It contains some curious mat- 
ter. The first suggestion of a 
“ School of Design” is to be found 
in the Society for promoting Arts and 
Manufactures, now situated in the 
Adelphi, where are Barry’s pictures, 
as full of absurdities as talent. This 
owed its existence to Mr Wm. Shipley, 
brother to the Bishop. But as here 
art was forced into the unnatural 
union with manufacture, we do not 
mean to dwell upon it; but to relate 
that we were once present when the 
council were sitting, and heard the 
President gravely read a proposal from 
a tailor in St Martin’s Lane, ‘to su- 
persede the necessity of oi! painting ;"’ 
the process was to be by some sort of 
junction of patches of cloth. This 
was certainly indicative of the charac- 
ter of the union. 

The first attempt to form an aca- 
demy is mentioned by Walpole; Vir- 
tue, the engraver, is said to have 
drawn in an academy, set up by seve- 
ral artists, Sir Godfrey Kneller at 
their head, in 1711. The next at- 
tempt was by Sir James Thornhill, at 
his own house. He proposed to Lord 
Halifax to obtain the foundation for a 
Royal Academy, nearly where it is 
now situated, the estimate being only 
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L,3139. The next approach was in 
a court off Arundel Street, under the 
superintendence of Michael Moser, 
which was removed in 1739 to St 
Martin’s Lane, and in 1767 to Pall- 
Mall. A large body of artists, on 
the fame acquired from exhibition of 
their works in the Foundling Hospital, 
opened an exhibition of their own, in 
the great room of the society, at the 
Adelphi, 21st April 1760—admittance 
gratis, catalogues sixpence. Sir Jo- 
shua sent four pictures. Next year 
they removed to Spring Gardens— 
raised the catalogue to a shilling— 
next year, catalogue nothing, admit- 
tance a shilling. It is somewhat 
strange that this alteration should 
have required an apologetic appeal 
from the pen of Johnson. In this a 
plan is proposed, that a secret price 
shall be put upon works by a com- 
mittee. If the works sell for more, 
the advantage to be the artist's; if for 
less, the secret value to be made up 
to him. The annual sale did not, as 
might have been expected, answer. 
Squabbles arose among artists, and 
separation. The Society at the Adel- 
phi, by having premiums to distribute, 
retained the younger members. The 
body of exhibitors having obtained a 
charter from the King, in 1765 ex- 
hibited at Spring Gardens, as ** The 
Chartered Body of Artists of Great 
Britain.” Here the worst painters, 
always the most numerous, school- 
design them as you will, carried every 
thing; the better seceded—the So- 
ciety was broken up, and a new one 
incorporated, as the Royal Academy. 
The parent society at length became 
extinct, when the Royal Academy 
passed a law, that no one belonging 
to any other society should be eligible 
into their body. Sir Joshua's first 
lecture was delivered in the large 
room, Pall- Mall, in 1769. The ninth, 
in 1780, commenced the series in So- 
merset-House. It was at first pro- 
posed that the Academy should not 
only be a depository, by means of 
lecturers, of the principles of art, but 
that it should possess a collection of 
fine works, that precept and example 
might be together. If we except the 
works of the academicians themselves, 
presented on their election, and which, 
as examples, would be worse than use- 
less—being, indeed, the inferior works 
of the masters—the plan has never 
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been carried into execution, nor is it 
ever likely to be. 


DiscoursE THE Seconp. — This 
is of simple plan, and is confined 
to the course and order of Study, 
which he divides into three distinct 
periods. In the first is to be acquired 
an ability to draw; herein is the 
grammar of the art. In the second, 
the student is to collect subjects for 
expression, and to amass a stock of 
ideas for combination and variety ; 
he must learn all that has been known 
and done before him. Now he must 
consider art his master, and must look 


for more general instructions; quit-- 


ting one, he is to look to the perfec- 
tious of many masters—to be still un- 
Cer discipline, and mistrust his own 
judgment, and to fear a track in which 
are not the footsteps of a former mas- 
ter. The third period emancipates 
him from subjection. He is to exer- 
cise ‘a sort of sovereignty” over 
rules; forhe may formthem. With- 
out the independence of this third pe- 
riod, art would be shackled. Having, 
in the former period, learned * to 
know and to combine excellence, 
wherever it was to be found, into one 
idea of perfection, in this he learns 
what requires the most attentive sur- 
vey, and the most subtle disquisition, 
to discriminate perfections that are in- 
compatible with each other.” * The 
established judgment and stored me- 
mory” may make the boldest attempts. 
The words we have marked in italics, 
are important; they are a key to the 
very principles of art, and are a text 
for most curious disquisition. He 
proceeds to the method of studying 
the works of the old masters. The 
more acquainted with all that has been 
done betore you, the more original 
will you be: a seeming paradox—but 
it is clear you will have more mate- 
rials to work from, and therefore true. 
The President is severe upon the con- 
ceit of modern Italian painters, who 
affect a superiority over the old. The 
test of ages is not to be’set aside. The. 
works of the ‘* great man” cannot be 
studied too much ; he shows how they 
ought to be studied. ‘Too much co- 
pyivg is injurious. Of every large 
picture, the greater part is necessarily 
commonplace—to copy which is a 
waste of time—a “ delusive industry.” 
The powers of invention and compo- 
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tion are torpid. This must be so; 
the dreamy satisfaction at success in 
copying is destructive to the energy 
of genius. In copying, however, 
more attention should be paid to co- 
lour, but even there not slavishly. 
He considers the old pictures, in great 
part, to have changed ; allowance 
should, therefore, be made, even in 
copying, for the sake of colour. * La- 
bour to invent on their (the old mas- 
ters’) general principles and way of 
thinking. After painting similar sub- 
jects, the artist may compare his work 
with the best.” ‘* You will then not 
only see, but feel, your own deficien- 
cies, more sensibly than by precepts, 
or any other means of instruction. 
The true principles of painting will 
mingle with your thoughts.” With 
regard to pictures to copy or imitate, 
you are directed rather to take the 
world’s opinion than your own. For 
style in painting, (which he asserts to 
be, as in writing, a power over mate- 
rials, by which conceptions or senti- 
ments are conveyed,) he recommends 
Ludovico Caracci, as having great 
breadth and simplicity of colouring, 
in which nothing interferes with the 
subject. He recommends drawing 
from memory. That studies should 
be painted as well as drawn. The 
Florentine and Roman schools made 
accurate drawings on paper; the Ve- 
netian and Flemish (said to be the best 
colourists) made but few. The Pre- 
sident concludes this Discourse quite 
in the manner of a preceptor, recom- 
mending unwearied industry. The 
sentences are pithy; but we feel not 
satisfied that the master gives his real 
opinion. “ Nothing is denied to well- 
directed labour; nothing is obtained 
without it.” He evidently, though he 
touches upon, avoids the real enquiry 
into genius; it is, however, unques- 
tionably involved in the words, “ well- 
directed ;” for what is to direct but 
the judgment, which, if not genius, is 
one of the ingredients in its composi- 
tion? The mind should be always in- 
tent upon its profession. The practice 
of Philopcemen acquiring strategy, is 
well put, and recommended for imita- 
tion. In the notes to this second 
Discourse, Mr Burnet makes a strange 
remark about Hogarth—that he is 
now less relished than at first, from 
portraying, like Butler, the change- 
able events of his own time, “ instead 
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of such manners as depend upon 
standing relations and general pas- 
sions, which are co-extended with the 
race of man.” From what works of 
Hogarth can the writer of the note 
have drawn his conclusions? Hogarth 
is of time and period only in his cos- 
tume—the manners and passions are 
coeval with the human race. He 
might as reasonably have asserted as 
much of Raffaelle, or any other pain- 
ter, with regard to their works, in- 
deed with more propriety, and their 
adoption of their particular costume. 
When will the mighty genius of Ho- 
garth be duly estimated by British 
painters? We have heard them admire 
the most mawkish feeble sentimental- 
ity of our familiar painters, and often 
works without even the pretence of 
sentiment or moral, at the expense 
of that great and vigorous painter, 
who will live when all the laborious 
‘‘ finishing” race are forgotten, and for 
ever. In many parts of his art, ‘the 
grouping, the action, and singleness 
of his truth, Hogarth was more nearly 
akin to Raffaelle than any other pain- 
ter. Dissimilar subjects, aud dissimi- 
lar grace, make us overlook this. “ The 
death of Ananias,” for instance, is, in 
its management, extremely like a sub- 
ject of Hogarth. There is a good note 
upon the “ splendour of nature,” ‘ to 
which,” Sir Joshua had observed, * the 
best coloured pictures are faint and 
feeble.” Yet we think Mr Burnet 
does not fully comprehénd Sir Joshua; 
we should apprehend he had reference 
to particular splendour, such as of 
flesh tints, to make up for feebleness 
in which the painter creates a new 
splendour.. It is, however, a good 
note; it accounts for the wonderful 
effects of Titian, by the manner of 
giving ‘* the masses of hot and cold 
colour, and judicious interlacing of 
those small portions of fresh tints 
which, by their contrast, give the 
whole the vigour and brillianey of 
nature.” 


Tue Tuirv Discourse opens a 
wider field, and enters boldly upon 
those principles which will be subjects 
of discussion in all the others. It 
treats of Beauty, as the abstract of 
nature, whose genuine habits, as dis- 
tinguished from those of time and fa- 
shion, are to be the object of the 
painter. As the student had been di- 
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rected not too slavishly to copy pic- 
tures, nor too closely to imitate mas~- 
ters, so is he now, when become a 
master himself, told, that even nature 
is not to be too closely copied; “ a 
mere copier of nature can never pro- 
duce any thing great.” He is not 
to amuse mankind with the minute 
neatuess of his imitations—he must 
eudeavour to improve them by the 
graudeur of his ideas ; instead of seek- 
ing praise, by deceiving the superficial 
sense of the spectator, he must strive 
for fame by captivating the imagina- 
tion,” Poets, orators, rhetoricians, 
ever enforce, * that all the arts re- 
ceive their perfection from an ideal 
beauty, superior to what is to be found 
in individual nature.” This ideal 
beauty is the leading feature of the 
great style, which has been often 
combated, and, we may add, misun- 
derstood, aud by noue more than by 
artists themselves. Upon this subject, 
Sir Joshua is most clear; indeed, it is 
the golden thread of all his discourses, 
into whatever labyrinths of art he may 
travel. He boldly throws down the 


gauntlet to the adversaries of the ideal. 
‘* Could we teach taste and genius 
by rules, they would be no longer 


taste and genius.” ‘* But the power 
of discovering what is deformed in 
nature, or, in other words, what is 
particular and uncommon, can be ac- 
quired only by experience; and the 
whole beauty and grandeur of the art 
consist, in my opinion, in being able 
to get above all singular forms, local 
customs, particularities, and details of 
every kind,” All the objects which 
are exhibited to our view by nature, 
upon close examination, will be found 
to have their blemishes and defects.” 
‘* His eye being enabled to distinguish 
the accidental deficiencies, excrescen- 
ces, and deformities of things, he (the 
painter) makes out an abstract idea of 
their forms, more perfect than any one 
original; and, what may seem a para- 
dox, he learns to design naturally, by 
drawing his figure unlike to Any ove 
object. This idea of the perfect state 
of nature, which the artist calls ideal 
beauty, is the great leading principle 
by which works of genius are con- 
ducted.” It should be borne in mind, 
that he does not by any means reject 
nature; on the contrary, he recom- 
mends that knowledge of nature in 
her perfections, which will enable the 
painter “to correct nature by her- 
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self.” There is a rule obtained 
out of general nature, to contradict 
which is to fall into deformity.” It 
may be said that we have striking 
examples in the great style, particu< 
larly in many of Raffaelle’s most im- 
portant works, as his Cattoons and 
his Transfiguration, of a contrary 
practice. True—nevertheless the rule 
holds good, and is seen in most parts 
of those very pictures. The painter's 
object, the very story, sometimes 
requires a deviation in parts, and that 
because there are other rules, and all 
must work together. Sir Joshua, 
aware of this, adds—* Whenever any 
thing is done beyoud this rule, it is in 
virtue of some other rule which is fol- 
lowed along with it, but which does 
not contradict it.” There are minds 
that have been disgusted with the de- 
formity of the Possessed Boy in * The 
Transfiguration ;” yet hereby does 
that wondrous master, by showing, in 
the picture below, the lowest state of 
humanity, more directly, and by direct 
contrast, show its perfection as deified 
in the transfiguration of Christ. There 
is a beauty of story as well as of form. 
Sir Joshua had been speaking of ex- 
ternal nature only. This abstract idea 
branches off into classes, from man as 
man, to man as warrior, statesman, 
&e., and so from childhood to every 
age; but the more perfect is that first 
of man as man, including in one the 
Hercules, the Apollo, the Gladiator— 
that form which shall express a power 
to do all acts that all men do—the 
‘‘general form.” There is likewise a - 
kind of symmetry in deformity. “A 
figure lean or corpulent, tall or short, 
though deviating from beauty, may 
still have a certain union of the various 
parts, which may contribute to make 
them on the whole not unpleasing.” 
He shows the difficulty in separating 
fashions from habits of nature, and 
exemplifies it by the ridiculous airs 
and graces of the court of Louis XIV. 
given to Grecian heroes. The whole 
of this discourse supposes the painter 
to aim at the noblest style—the great 
style—in and by which he is to teach, 
and dignify, and honour mankind, by 
showing furth the absolute perfections 
of human nature ; and that perfection, 
moral, intellectual, as well as formal, 
is within his reach. Other styles he 
does not condemn, but on the contrary 
praises. Even Sir Joshua does not 
admit the great moral purpose of 
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Hogarth. He speaks of him as one of 
those who, “expressing with precision 
the various shades of passion, as they 
are exhibited by vulgar minds, (such 
as we see in the works of Hogarth,) 
deserve great praise.” Tie President 
takes this high view of art, and for 
which we think he has met with un. 
merited blame, because artists, capable 
of what is great, have been lost from 
being originally misguided; and he 
takes the authority of Vasari, who 
asserts that Albert Durer would pro- 
bably have been one of the first pain- 
ters of his age, had he been initiated 
into those great principles of the art 
which were so well understood and 
practised by his contemporaries in 
Italy. The notes to this Third Dis- 
course do not elucidate—in one, style 
is mistaken for ideal beauty; and as it 
has happened before and elsewhere, 
the “‘interpreter” is often the harder 
to be understood of the two. Sir 
Joshua is always clear, and requires 
no interpreter. We do not think Mr 
Burnet, in his praise of Hogarth, pro- 
perly characterizes him. We do not 
think with him, that that great painter 
had any thing to do with the “ infe- 
rior walks of the English school ;” 
nor tliat. in general those walks are at 


all ennobled by any “infusion of 
moral and poetical embellishments.” 
They are, and have been, for the most 
part, things without meaning; and if 
the whole style or school were oblite- 
rated from the history of British art, it 
would stand higher, and suffer no loss. 


Tue Fourts Discoursz is in conti- 
nuation ; the Grand Style, formed upon 
the omission of particularities, extends 
to every part of the art. This prin- 
ciple of omission gives its grandeur to 
“invention, composition, to expres- 
sion, and even to colouring and dra- 
pery.” By invention he does not 
mean the invention of the subject, 
which ought to be ‘some eminent 
instance of heroic action, or heroic 
suffering”—that in which, as all are 
concerned, all can sympathize. The 
invention is, that ideal representation 
of the story which omits or throws 
into shade all particularities which 
would draw off the mind from the 
impression of the story. That omis- 
sion which the mind, in fact, makes 
when it conceives the subject: though 
things such as dress, furniture, &c., 
are there, they are unnoticed by the 
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mind; and the difficulty of the pain- 
ter in his invention is to keep down 
the necessity of representing them, 
It may be said that the most difficult 
part of art, practically, is to paint 
nothing—that which must be, have its 
effect, yet not its notice. All small- 
er things, however perfect in their 
way, are to be sacrificed, without 
mercy, to the greater.” The imagi- 
nation mnst be captivated—it will not 
be so if drawn off to observe the means 
of the attempt. Invention, too, must 
“deviate from vulgar and strict his- 
torical truth in pursuing the grandeur 
of his (the painter’s) design.” The 
following is excellent—it founds the 
rule upon its reason:—‘ A painter of 
history shows the man by showing his 
actions. A painter must compensate 
the natural deficiencies of his art. He 
has but one sentence to utter—but one 
moment to exhibit. He cannot, like 
the poet or historian, expatiate, and 
impress the mind with great venera- 
tion for the character of the hero or 
saint he represents, though he lets us 
know, at the same time, that the saint 
was deformed or the hero lame. The 
painter has no other means of giving 
an idea of the dignity of the mind, 
but by that external appearance which 
grandeur of thought does generally, 
though not always, impress on the 
countenance ; and by that correspon- 
dence of figure to sentiment and situa- 
tion, which all men wish but cannot 
command. He cannot make his 
hero talk like a great man; he must 
make him look like one.” Had our 
Wilkie read, or remembered this pas- 
sage, he would have obliterated his 
figure of Knox preaching. This prin- 
ciple of omission in expression—* care 
must be taken not to run into particu- 
larities.” Bernini is censured for the 
mean and particular expression given 
to his statue of David, biting his lip 
as he is about to throw thestone. In 
colouring, the same principle of omis- 
sion is to be observed—* To give a 
general air of grandeur at first view, 
all trifling or artful play of little 
lights, or an attention to a variety of 
tints, is to be avoided ; a quietness and 
simplicity must reign over the whole 
work, to which a breadth of uniform 
and simple colour will very much con- 
tribute. Grandeur of effect is pro- 
duced by two different ways, which 
seem entirely opposed to each other. 
One is, by reducing the colours to 
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little more than chiaro-scuro, which 
was often the practice of the Bolog- 
nian schools ; and the other by making 
the colours very distinct and forcible, 
as in those of Rome and Florence; 
but still the presiding principle of both 
these manners is simplicity.” The 
one, in fact, omits the forcible colours, 
the other the forcible effects. As he 
does not there enter into the detail of 
colours, so in drapery must the histo- 
rical painter omit particularities. ‘It 
is the inferior style that marks the 
variety of stuffs.” Carlo Maratti is 
censured for making his drapery too 
artificial—in fact too particular. From 
this point he proceeds to show that 
there are two distinct styles in history 
painting, or, as he says it really is, 
poetical painting,” the grand and 
the ornamental, from which arises the 
composite. The ornamental is prin- 
cipally the Venetian, whose object 
appears to display that art which the 
grand endeavours to conceal. It is a 
sensual style. In this part he is more 
severe upon the Venetians than else- 
where; his mind brought them in too 
direct comparison with the great 
Roman and Florentine; in other 


places he does them more justice. 
‘“* The powers exerted in the mechani- 


cal part of the art have been called 
the language of painters, but we may 
say it is a poor eloquence which only 
shows that the orator can talk ; words 
should be employed as the means, not 
as the end; language is the instru- 
ment, conviction is the work.”” And 
it may be added, that as our best wri- 
ters and best orators have but a small 
vocabulary, so the best painters use 
the fewest colours. The simplest 
palette makes the grandest picture. 
The comparing a Venetian picture 
that does not affect the passions, to a 
‘tale told by an idiot, full of sound 
and fury, signifying nothing,” is too 
severe. The ornamental style is not 
idiotic. The Venetians love multi- 
tudes with various dresses, to show 
theirart in massing them, and display- 
ing the colour. Annibale Caracci used 
to say, that more than twelve figures 
were figures to let, yet here are eight 
more than the critic allows the drama- 
tist—-“ nee quarta loqui persona labo- 
ret.” Sir Joshua excepts Titian in 
his general censure of the Venetian 
school; considers that Paolo Veronese 
and Tintoretto lowered art. He says 
there is a ‘senatorial dignity about 
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Titian.” Indeed, it is afterwards 
shown, that Titian not unfrequently 
aimed at, and in great part succeeded, 
in the grandeur of design of Michael 
Angelo himself—an example of which 
is the Peter Martyr. The Flemish 
and Dutch schools were formed upon 
the Venetian— Rubens the head of the 
Flemish school. Neither a mixture 
of the Venetian nor Flemish can im- 
prove the great style. The Dutch 
and Flemish seek distinction from 
particularities and localities, and, as 
he styles them, tricks, which extend 
even to their landscape painting. 
Upon landscape he here touches light- 
ly, delicately; he did not feel his 
ground sure; he, in fact, had little 
taste for it, though his general taste 
enables him to reason correctly as far 
as he goes, because that taste was 
founded upon principles which, in a 
greater or less degree, are applicable 
to every branch of art. He praises 
the generalization of Claude, yet doubts 
if landscape painting has a right to 
aspire so far as to reject what the 
painters call the accidents of nature. 
It is extraordinary, that throughout 
these discourses, the greatest landscape 
painter, the one most learned in the 
rules of art, the most sure in his great 
principles, Gaspar Poussin, should have 
been entirely unnoticed. ‘* The great 
style stands alone.” The orna- 
mental style also possesses its own 
peculiar merit. However, though the 
union of the two may make a sort of 
composite style, yet that style is likely 
to be more imperfect than either of 
those which go to its composition.” 
This he calls a “ perilous attempt,” in 
which, of those who have succeeded, 
Coreggio is the foremost. Next to 
him Parmegiano, who has dignified 
grace by adding to it the severity 
and grandeur of Michael Angelo. 
We doubt if Sir Joshua did not some- 
what modify his opinions, which in 
this discourse raises the condemned 
ornamental style above the composite 
of Coreggio and Parmegiano, whom 
he could scarcely treat as the idiots of 
art. What sacrifices have not been 
made to the turn of a sentence! In 
one of his notes, Mr Burnet laments 
the total want of judgment” of 
painters in selecting subjects, “and 
especially in the English school!” 
In a note on Landscape, Mr Burnet 
shows that he has not correct taste or 
feeling for it. He speaks the com- 
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monplace of Claude as at the head of his 
class, but as not superior to Rubeas, 
Salvator Rosa, or Richard Wilson ; 
but, with Sir Joshua, omits mention of 
the greatest landscape painter, Gas- 
par Poussin. He asserts what is true 
enough, that generally the best histo- 
rical are the best landscape painters, 
as * Titian, Caracci, Salvator Rosa, 
Nicholas Poussin.” Itis singular that 
Claude is never noticed as a marine 
painter—are these subjects included 
under “landscape?” He is certainly 
very superior in his marine and archi- 
tectural. Mr Burnet’s remarks upou 
*‘ fireside compositions,” are in utter 
ignorance of this part of the art. A 
stick or a stone drawn from nature is 
worth a thousand of such imbecilities.” 


So is a leg or an arm in historical, but” 


these are but parts, and have nothing 
to do with the “composition.” The 
fact is, that there never was a land- 
scape taken wholly from nature with- 
out reference to fireside composition, 
or previous knowledge in the manage- 
ment, whereby deviations are made, 
that was worth a farthing. These 


views are vile things, and it is the ha- 
bit of doing these, and seeing these, 
and the non-application of the best 


principles of art to landscape, that 
keeps this delightful—and why not say 
great?—department of art in a degrad- 
ed inferiority. The external works of 
the Creator, besides man, are full of 
the greatest grandeur, have form, co- 
lour, and impression, and are as fit as 
man himself for the application of the 
great principles of art. We might 
conceive a Michael Angelo of moun~ 
tains and forests as of the human 
figure. The fashion of setting the 
figure above every thing in all cases, 
is a conceited and foolish one; as if 
there were more dignity in man in a 
pot-house, than in the spirit of the 
mountain, the flood, and the whirl- 
wind! The painter may dip his pen- 
cil—the expression is Shelley’s—in 
“Earthquake and the Storm,” and 
then have it gravely doubted if he be 
not inferior to the painter of vulgar 
pranks and unmeaning humanities. 


Tue Firrs Discourse is in continua- 
tion upon the Great Style. It should 
appear that offence had been taken by 
artists who thought themselves de- 
graded in these departments by the 
President’s remarks. As the multipli- 
city of objects distract the mind, it 
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above all things behoves the painter 
to have a certain aim. It well be- 
comes ihe teacher to point out the 
highest. As there is in art such 4 va- 
riety, so will there be many excellen- 
ces, some of which will bear to be 
united, others are discordant. Here- 
in is great cauiion to be exercised. 
The excellences of form, as they arise 
from classes, will in a single figure 
only produce a monster. The sim- 
plicity, the characteristic of greatness, 
is requisite even in delineation of the 
passions—*‘ mixed passion appears to 
me out of the re:.ch of art.” Every 
passion he considers the * disturbance 
of beauty.” ‘If you mean to pre- 
serve the most perfect beauty, in its 
most perfect state, you cannot express 
the passions, all of which produce dis- 
tortion and deformity, more or less, iu 
the most beautiful faces.” This is 
startling. Yet it seems to agree with 
the idea of the ancients—perfect, re- 
pose. The beauty ought, however, here 
to have been more defined—his argu- 
ment docs not readily refer to his ab- 
stracted beauty; and it is a subject 
that should have been treated at 
greater length. For there is a beau- 
ty in the expression of the passions, 
greater than any beauty without—add- 
ing the feeling, the beauty of the soul 
as it were to that of form; a beauty 
to be more distinctly recognised in 
art than we find it here. Sir Joshua 
evidently considered it the minor 
grace, to be added or omitted as the 
subject may require; for abstract 
beauty of form is not always, or at any 
time the only requisite in art. The 
President was afraid of too much being 
attempted, as in mixed passions, and 
complains of critics who, in describing 
the Cartoons, have described their own 
imaginations. Yet we are not sure 
that this does not too much circum- 
scribe art. Is not the countenance 
animated by mixed emotions? is there 
not the trace of the passing emotion, 
even when its opposite is superseding 
it? If so, this blending of emotions 
must be within the province of art. 
Let us take an instance. A saint is 
about to suffer martyrdom, as St Ca- 
tharine ; there is in her soul a divine 
firmness, fixed patience—in a moment 
the instrument of torture is destroyed 
by lightning, super-human interfer- 
ence saves her. Thankfulness is add 
ed to the previous resignation, the ef- 
fect of which passes not off in a mo- 
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ment ; the fulness of the throat, the 
intensity of the eye, show the new 
emotion, and it is as yet blended with 
the former. We know such a picture, 
and cannot agree that the attempt is 
not in the “ reach of art.” Some emo- 
tions, indeed, are contradictory, and 
either do not immediately succeed 
each other, or with a shock that 
gives a momentary immobility to the 
features. He thinks Pliny wrong in 
his praise of a statue of Paris by Eu- 
phranor, where he says, * you might 
discover at the same time three differ- 
ent characters ; the dignity of a judge 
of the goddesses, the lover of Helen, 
and the conqueror of Achilles.” 
«* The summit of excellence seems to 
be an assemblage of contrary quali- 
ties, but niixed, in such proportions 
that no one part is found to counter- 
act the other. Haw hard this is to be 
attained in every art, those only know 
who have made the greatest progress 
in their respective professions.” We 
have met with nothing so obscure as 
this passage, connected with what pre- 
cedes and what follows in the Dis- 
courses. The excellence spoken of 


seems to be that of one object, as of 
Jupiter for instance, having in him- 


self all the qualities of the inferior 
gods; but the transition is sudden to 
the excellences of art—as style, &c. 
So that the word excellence is not 
used in one and the same sense. He 
here, too, somewhat modifies his 
former opinion, that the ornamental 
style (one of the excellences) can- 
not be united with the great. He 
cautions against it as a principle; but 
that, properly placed and properly 
reduced,” it is * not unworthy the at- 
tention of those who aim even at the 
grand style.” He admires the prac- 
tice of the union in Ludovico Ca- 
racci, who, knowing the works of Co- 
reggio and the Venetian painters, “took 
oniy as much as would embellish, but 
not overpower, that manly strength and 
energy of style, which is his peculiar 
character. He proceeds to enlarge 
upon the great style, and promises 
**some particulars relative to the 
leading principles ;" but is rather led 
away in this discourse to panegyrize 
Raffaelle and Michael Angelo. Al. 
most unwillingly, he gives the first 
place to Raffaelle. ‘* These two ex- 
traordinary men carried some of the 
higher excellenees of the art to a 
greater degree of perfection than pro- 
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bably they ever arrived at before. 
They certainly have not been excelled 
nor equalled since.” Raffaelle was by 
no means the same in oil as in fresco ; 
with exception of * The Transfigura- 
tion,” his oil pictures have generally | 
even a littleness. He made other men’s 
materials his own. Michael Angelo’s 
works proceeded from his own mind 
alone. To the great and the ornamen- 
tal, Sir Joshua here adds, “ the ori- 
ginal or characteristic style being less 
referred to any true archetype existing 
either in general or particular nature, 
and must be supported by the painter’s 
consistency in the principles which 
he has assumed, and in the union 
and harmony of his whole design.” 
But as it is this consistency which is 
required for every style, notwithstand- 
ing so great an authority as that of 
Sir Joshua, we doubt the propriety of 
making a new characteristic class. 
Every style should be characteristic. 
As an example, Salvator Rosa is in- 
staneed; and Sir Joshua evidently 
speaks of him and his style as he ap- 
pears in landscape. Had Sir Joshua 
directed his mind to the subject of 
landscape, he would have perhaps de- 
cided, that the principles of the great 
style alone could account for Salva- 
tor’s manner. The principle of omis- 
sion and abstraction, and a more than 
usual attention to characteristic exe- 
cution, were the means used by that 
great painter. He was the very re- 
verse of Claude, whose execution in 
detail was little. Indeed, the severity 
of the great style in Salvator was ex- 
tended even to his colour, of which, 
in his best pictures, there is but little 
variety. He opposes to Salvator, 
Carlo Maratti, learned in all the rules 
of art, who, borrowing from all, had 
no manifest defects and no striking 
beauties. He instances Rubens and 
Poussin for their consistency. In Ru- 
bens, the effect of this consistency is, 
that, ‘if we should allow hima greater 
purity and correctness of drawing, his 
want of simplicity in composition, co. 
louring, and drapery, would appear 
more gross.” To him, Poussin is a 
contrast, who lived so much among 
ancient statues, that his figures more 
resemble them than beings among 
whom he lived. He is consistent in 
his dry simplicity. He instances por- 
traits as requiring this consistency; a 
portrait in the historical style and an- 
tique air will be ridiculous in modern 
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dress. Rubens and Salvator Rosa 
he considers to have shown the great- 
est uniformity in their works. We 
cannot but think Sir Joshua more 
loose and less consecutive in this Fifth 
Discourse than elsewhere. We do 
not see from what has preceded, that 
“Upon the whole, it appears, that 
setting aside the ornamental style, there 
are two different modes, either of 
which a student may adopt without 
degrading the dignity of his art. The 
ohject of the first is to combine the 
higher excellences, and embellish 
them to the greatest advantage: of 
the other, to carry one of these ex- 
cellences to the highest degree.” 
He concludes by recommending great 
principles and great models; and re- 
minds the students, that even an im- 
moderate love of fame will tend to 
degrade their style; for the “ lowest 
will be the most popular, as it falls 
within the compass of ignorance it- 
self.” Mr Burnet’s notes on the great 
style, though good, are not perhaps 
wanted ; they are accompanied by an 
outline of Michael Angelo’s Creation 
of Eve. In this drawing, the grace 
is in the head and upper part of Eve. 
The illustration of greatness, from 
holdirg the hand before a candle, and 
throwing shadow on a ceiling, is very 
good—vide page 82; as is likewise 
his note distinguishing style from 
manner—page 85. He says, that Sir 
Joshua’s Mrs Siddons was * suggest- 
ed by the sybils and prophets of 
Michael Angelo in the Sistine Chapel, 
and treated with all the severity and 
sublimity of character existing in 
those wonderful conceptions; yet by 
skilful adaptation of the dress to the 
air and general look of the whole, 
he has rendered it complete ;” and by 
this union, ** made it become in some 
sort a rival to that style which we 
have fixed as highest.” In the life 
of Mrs Siddons, we find it stated, that 
Sir Joshua seized an accidental atti- 
tude assumed by the great actress. 
We believe the fact to be, that Sir 
Joshua had examined his portfolio of 
studies made abroad, and that he, who, 
like Raffaelle, borrowed largely from 
the materials of his predecessors, 
found one suited to his subject in a 
sketch froma picture of Domenichino’s, 
a St Catharine, (apud nos,) and which 
picture we alluded to in our remarks 
upon mixed passion. It is impossi- 
ble not to be struck with the resem- 
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blanée, even in minute particulars ; 
every one acquainted, even with Sir 
Joshua's print, notices it. The most 
remarkable difference is, that Sir 
Joshua has the arm up, which we 
think a defect, as it could be buta 
momentary action, or in continuance 
painfu!, therefore derogating from the 
dignity of repose. After these re- 


marks, we not unapfly come to 


Tue Srxtu Discourse, the subject 
of which is Imitation ; it is, indeed, an 
enlargement of the discussion begun 
in the Seeond Discourse, wherein he 
gives the student directions in copy- 
ing. It was probably aimed at the 
conceit, and real or assumed opinions 
upon the subject, of some contempo- 
rary artists, who wished to impress 
upon the public mind, that the art 
was an inspiration, the gift of genius, 
too proud to be indebted to any but 
itself. Sir Joshua combats this effect- 
ually, certainly no difficult work, for 
there can be no more silly a notion of 
art entertained. Those  unacquaint- 
ed with the cause,” as Sir Joshua ob- 
serves, ‘may consider it as a kind of 
magic.” Sir Joshua treats art as to 
be acquired by means; and as all arts 
are progressive, and do not arrive at 
once at perfection, so the observance 
and even imitation of all that has been 
previously done, are among the first 
means to acquire it. Invention, the 
‘‘ creat mark of genius,” is at least 
enlarged by the knowledge of pre- 
vious inventions, * as by reading the 
thoughts of others, we learn to think.” 
To relish the beauties of the great 
masters, is greatly to have advanced 
study, and formed taste—hence, genius 
will have established materials, and 
learn the art of collecting new. Imi- 
tation implies the continued “ con- 
templation of excellence,” which may 
be called the food of genius. It is 
well to test our own ideas by those of 
others which have stood the test of 
ages, and may be said ‘to have been 
consecrated.” He does not advise tou 
exact imitation, butaliberalimitation— 
“* not to tread in the footsteps,” but in 
“the course” of another, with the ob- 
ject of overtaking him. Nor does he 
recommend the study of artists to the 
exclusion of that of nature. ‘ Art, 
in its perfection, is not ostentatious ; 
it lies hid, and works. its effect, itself 
unseen. It is the proper study and 
labour of an artist, to uncover and 
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find out the latent cause of conspi- 
cuous beauties, and from thence form 
principles of his own conduct ; such 
an examination is a continued exer- 
tion of the mind, as great perhaps as 
that of the artist whose works he is 
thus studying.” ‘ He admires not 
the harmony of colouring alone, but 
examines by what artifice one co- 
louris a foil to its neighbour. He 
looks close into tints, and examines of 
what colours they are composed, till 
he has formed clear and distinct ideas, 
and has learned in what harmony and 
good colouring consists.” * It is by 
seizing on this clue that we proceed 
forward, and get further and further, 
in enlarging the principles and im~- 
proving the practice of our art.” He 
cautions against imitating peculiar 
marks. Peculiarities are blemishes ; 
doubtless, he meaus what we term 
mannerism. Even that may be good 
in one, aS a novelty, but is not of a 
character to please twice in imitation. 
Great names may thus be used to 
cover faults; Michael Angelo may 
cover defect in colour, Poussin dry- 
ness and hardness, and the Venetians 
a careless unfinished air. “ If he 
makes no selection of objects, but 
takes individual nature just as he finds 
it, he is like Rembrandt. If he is 
incorrect in the proportions of his 
figures, Coreggio was likewise incor- 
rect. If his colours are not blended 
and united, Rubens was equally 
crude.” He points out the practice of 
Raffaelle in imitating: first implicitly, 
Perugino, then Michael Angelo, then 
in colour, Leonardo da Vinci and 
Fra Bartolomeo. He might have 
added, that Raffaelle imitated his 
father, whom he not a little resem- 
bles in the grace of some of his single 
fizures. Yet is the father little known. 
He gives the student a list of those 
who have too narrowly, and those who 
have liberally copied.—vide page 103. 
Having spoken of imitation, ‘ as it 
tends to form the taste,” he proceeds 
to notice more particular imitation, 
«‘ the borrowing a particular thought, 
or an action, attitude, or figure, and 
transplanting it into your own work.” 
This he greatly justifies, and by the 
authority and example of Raffaelle 
himself. Moderns may make collec- 
tions easily, by engravings from 
whence to borrow ; Raffaelle collect- 
ed, at much cost, copies of ancient 
works; in copying even thus and 
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borrowing, the artist should consider 
himself as *‘ entering into competition 
with his original.” The works of 
moderns he considers more the pro- 
perty of the authors. Something or 
other will be found to be borrowed 
from all schools, and most good mas- 
ters. ‘* To find excellences, however 
dispersed ; to discover beauties, how- 
ever concealed by the multitude of de- 
fects with which they are surrounded, 
can be the work only of him who, 
having a mind always alive to his art, 
has extended his views to all ages and 
to all schools ; and has thus acquired, 
from that comprehensive mass which 
he has thus gathered to himself, a 
well- digested and perfect idea of his 
art, to which every thing is referred. 
He concludes with the anecdote of 
meeting with an Italian painter (said 
to be Raffaelle Mengs) “ of great 
fame throughout Europe,” who af- 
fected to have but an ohscure memory 
of the works of Raftaelie, and told Sir 
Joshua, that (though living at Rome) 
he had not set his foot in the Vatican 
for fifteen years together. ‘ That he 
had been in treaty to copy a capital 
picture of Raffaelle, but that the busi- 
ness had gone off. However, if the 
agreement had held, his copy would 
greatly have exceeded the original.” 
We are sorry to observe that we have 
met in our own times artists of similar 
affectation, and professed opinion. In 
one of the notes to this discourse, Mr 
Burnet grossly flatters Sir David 
Wilkie, at the expense, too, of Ho- 
garth, with whom, for genius, there 
should be no comparison whatever. 
However, it is not only Hogarth who 
is thrown into the background, but 
Teniers, Ostade, and Rembrandt ; for 
** Wilkie, by uniting such properties 
(combining incidents) to the charms 
of pictorial beauty, has produced a style 
more perfect than any of the models up- 
on which it is founded.” Mr Burnet 
as a painter has been an imitator of 
Wilkie; and his flattery shows how 
much, and how false an admiration, 
too close imitation will engender. 


Tue Seventn Discourse is upon 
Taste—that there is areal standard of 
it, as there is of corporeal beauty. It 
is a nicer discrimination of right and 
wrong, and, therefore, is the know- 
ledge of truth ; but these are second- 
ary truths, which, admitted into the 
mind, are to be comprehended by 
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taste. Such are some prejudices— 
whatever, indeed, becomes the general 
opinion among mankind—these are 
not to be neglected wholly, but as 
they narrow themselves, are less ap- 
proved by reason, and are to be adopt- 
ed in art with greater caution, Taste 
unquestionably is, in its origin, a mo- 
ral sense, and even as it branches off 
into arts and sciences, though we per- 
ceive it not, partakes of its origin. 
Even when applied to licentious sub- 
jects, there must be congruity, agree- 
ment, consistency, which are the links 
that connect it with the moral sense; 
and this connexion is the more easy, 
from the natural likings and dislikings 
of mankind, our feelings and passions. 
We doubt if there be taste, even in its 
worst sense, totally unconnected with 
some good, real or ideal. Taste in 
art, then, is the agreement of external 
thipgs with internal sensations, aris- 
ing, however. near or remotely from 
moral principies. Follow the virtues 
and apply them to art, there will be 
found in it something corresponding 
with them. In this respect, by the 
mass of mankind art is totally mis- 
understood ; they think it a close, con- 
fined, exact, minute, imitation. Ask 


them, on the contrary, what they 


think of great characters; they ad- 
mire them for their greatness, their 
liberality, their enlargement, the ab- 
sence ofvall littleness. Tell them that 
art and life are analogous, that the 
largeness, the liberality of form, and 
even execution, are required, and they 
will tell you they do not see the dike- 
ness. Arising, as taste does, from 
this source, it must be subject to rea- 
son. Reason draws up rules, so that 
taste is, in fact, fixed in its principles, 
and to be known by investigation. 
“ The natural appetite or taste of the 
human mind, is for truth—whether 
that truth results from the real agree- 
ment or equality of original ideas 
among themselves; from the agree- 
ment of the representation of any 
object with the thing represented ; 
or from the correspondence of the 
several parts of any arrangement 
with each other. It is the very 
same taste which relishes a demon- 
stration in geometry, that is pleased 
with the resemblance of a picture 
to an original, and touched with the 
harmony of music. All these have 
uvalterable and fixed foundations in 
nature, and are, therefore, equally in- 
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vestigated by reason, and known by 
study ; ‘* some with more, some with 
less, clearness, but all exactly in the 
same way.’ There is no external 
nature unconneeted with the concep- 
tion of it in the mind, as was well 
shown in an admirably clear paper in 
Maga some months back. The mind 
of man, then, in conjunetion with ex- 
ternal things, is nature; and that 
which is the object of the study of the 
painter and the connoisseur. Sir Jo- 
shua justly remarks—“ My notion of 
nature comprebends not only the 
forms which nature produces, but also 
the nature and internal fabric and or- 
ganization, as I may call it, of the 
human mind and imagination. The 
terms beauty or nature, which are 
general ideas, are but different modes 
of expressing the same thing, whether 
we apply these terms to statues, poe- 
try, or pictures. Deformity is not 
nature, but an accidental deviation 
from her accustomed practice. This 
general idea, therefore, ought to be 
called nature; and nothing else, cor- 
rectly speaking, has a right to that 
name.” He reproves those who cri- 
ticize Rembrandt and the Dutch 
school for the imperfection of their 
forms, and say ‘* it is not good taste, but 
it is nature.’ ‘* It plainly appears, 
that, as a work is conducted under the 
influence of general ideas or partial, 
it is principally to be considered as the 
effect of good or bad taste.” The 
following passage is very clear on this 
subject :—** The nobility or elevation 
of all arts, like the excellence of vir- 
tue itself, consists in adopting this en- 
larged and comprehensive idea; and 
all criticism built upon the more con- 
fined view of what is natural, may 
properly be called shallow criticism, 
rather than false; its defect is, that 
the truth is not sufficiently extensive.” 
Poussin is blamed for vindication of 
Julio Romano’s Battle of Constantine, 
remarkable for inattention to light and 
shadow, that it represented the confu- 
sion of a battle. Thatshould be express- 
ed without destroying the wholeness of 
the work. Genius he considers to be 
taste with the power of execution. 

He justifies the allegory of Rubens 
in the Luxembourg Gallery, upon the 
plea, that his object being to furnish 
“rich, various, and splendid orna- 
ment,” this was best effected ** by 
peopling the air, earth, and water, 
with these allegorical figures.” It 
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was his ** great end,” to which lesser 
considerations must give way. We 
question if dignified art or taste should 
admit such an end to be legitimate. 
Sir Joshua was not averse to allegory 
in his own practice. He touches upon 
the questio vexata of the naked in 
statuary: considering dress as not the 
man, or part of the man, but after a 
time only “an amusement for an 
antiquarian,” he thinks ‘ common 
sense (which would seem to require 
the dress the man wears) must here 
give way to a higher sense,” and that 
the more as the statue is not for imme- 
diatetime. The arts, applying them- 
selves to the “ intellectual and sensi- 
tive part of our nature,” doubtless 
that art is the highest which represents 
heroic acts, dignified passions, which 
teaches man ‘‘to venerate himself as 
man.” The sensual, which includes or- 
nament, the lower. But to treat art as 
au artist or connoisseur, it is necessary: 
to consider it in the perfection of its 
several classes. Perfection in an in- 


ferior class, may be reasonably prefer- 
red to mediocrity in the highest walks 
of art. ‘ A landscape of Claude Lor- 
raine may be preferred to a history 
by Luca Giordano ; but hence appears 
the necessity cf the connoisseur’s 


knowing in what consists the excel- 
Jency of each class, in order to judge 
how near it approaches to perfecs 
tion.” 

Inferior excellences are founded in 
the truth of general nature ; they tell 
the ¢ruth, but not the whole iruih. By 
these considerations, which can never 
be too frequently impressed, may be 
obviated twoerrors, which we observed 
to have been, formerly at least, the 
most prevalent, and to be most injuri- 
ous to artists—that of thinking taste 
and genius to have nothing te do with 
reason, and that of taking particular 
living objects for nature. The painter 
is to consider not what himselt or one 
man, but what all, think and feel. His 
appeal is not to himself, but to all. 
It is the “general uniformity and 
agreement in the minds of men” that 
is authoritative. For ‘* we have no 
reason to expect a greater difference 
between our minds than between our 
forms.”” A knowledge, therefore, of 
the fabric of the mind as of the body 
is required—the general mind; for 
many think they are resisting preju- 
dices when they are resisting authori- 
ty. “ What has pleased and continues 
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to please, is likely to please again ; 
hence are derived rules of art, and on 
this immovable foundation they must 
ever stand.” He considers ornament 
*‘as natural, and therefore worthy 
attention.” Many of the ornaments 
of art, those at least for which no 
reason can be given, are transmitted 
to us, are adopted, and acquire conse- 
quence from the company in which we 
have been used to see them. Hence 
the partiality for the dresses of Greece 
and Rome. Inasmuch, however, as 
those dresses are of a more general 
character, and more large character 
as drapery, they may be continually 
good, better for art, as Jess obstructing, 
and Jess calling, by particularity, at- 
tention from the action represented. 
Has not Sir Joshua again qualified his 
opinion of the ornamental schools in 
tie following passage ?—‘* The strik- 
ing distinction between the works of 
the Roman, Bolognian, and Venetian 
schools, consists more in the general 
effect which is produced by colours, 
thanin the more profound excellences 
of the art; at least it is from thence 
that each is distinguished and known 
at first sight.” Colouring he consi- 
ders the chief ornament of painting, 
not inaptly called by Du Fresnoy, 
lena sororis. We cannot but think, 
however, that the view taken of co- 
louring by Sir Joshua, and others who 
have written upon the subject, does 
not go far enough. It does not show 
the whole truth. It may be, after all, 
that colour as an art may have a power 
of moving the passions, though un- 
equally with drawing, with form. 
Combinations of colours in their con- 
gruity, and in their opposition, may 
do much that lines do; in some ree 
spects, perhaps more. We feel in an 
instant predisposed, by the colour of 4 
picture that is really well-coloured, to 
the sensations which the subject will 
produce. Not only is there the differ- 
ence of grave and gay, but there are 
more minute distinctions, which the 
practical eye will discover. Let a 
painter collect masses of colour, in 
cloth or of board, and combine them, 
or view them separately, and then ex- 
amine the current of his thoughts, as 
he views each portion. We doubt 
not, if there be no interruption of pre- 
vious thought, no regular occupation 
of mind, that he will invariably find 
they will produce certain trains of 
thought. If this be so,’ colouring, 
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particularly assisted by chiaro-scuro, 
will be found of more importance in 
art than it is generally considered ; 
and so far from being incongruous to 
the great style, is in reality, if scien- 
tifically employed, that which will 
perfect it. 

It appears to us, that, upon some 
such theory of colouring, Rembrandt 
painted, aiming to express his subject 
by colour and chiaro-scuro priacipal- 
ly. We scarcely question his figures 
for his subject; they merely assist his 
design, not using that word in the 
sense of drawing. He moves us toa 
sense of the grand, the awful, the 
mysterious, solely by colour and chi- 
aro-scuro ; and to treat him as a vul- 
gar painter on account of the mean- 
ness of his figures, (though they are, 
by the by, seldom mean—ugly per- 
haps, but not unintellectual,) is to be 
blind to his purpose. If his subject 
is sacred, the colouring spreads a re- 
ligious atmosphere from the surface, 
that fills the eye and affects the mind 
with superstitious awe. Say what we 
will of the great style, there is subli- 
mity in this; so that there may bea 
great style also 2m colouring and chi- 
aro-scuro. Do not the poets ascribe 
colour to feelings by these epithets— 


** And breathe a browner horror o’er the 
woods?” 


Does not Nature express all her va- 
rious moods by colour? A scientific 
application of the theory, pursued as 
it might be, is, we verily believe, yet 
a desideratum in art. We hear the 
English school praised for colour, and 
none more so than Sir Joshua; but 
the aim seems as yet to be but /ar- 
mony of colouring, which is not the 
expression of colouring. In fact, 
there zs historical or poetical colouring, 
as much as there are historical compo- 
sition and drawing ; and though we 
have not been in the habit of examin- 
ing the finest works for colour, with 
a view of discovering the rules, (such 


as the Peter Martyr,) we cannot but 
think that Titian, Coreggio, and above 
all, Rembrandt, worked upon well- 
digested principles of colouring, as 
capable of affecting the mind indepen- 
dently of their subjects, but to which 
they made it agree. Mr Burnet's 
notes in explanation of taste, would 
be good, were they not subject to the 
text—as they are, they are superfluous; 
for lest he should not be clear, Sir 
Joshua has repeated, perhaps too fre- 
quently, his definitions, in this Seventh 
Discourse. He estimates the colour- 
ing of Rembrandt highly, though he 
does not appear to be aware of the 
object of that wondrous magician. 
** The most extraordinary examples 
of this refinement of taste, are to be 
found in the works of Rembrandt— 
the most exquisite tones that the va- 
rious tones are capable of assuming, 
unitein a delicious harmony, mingling 
in the most retired obscurity, subdued, 
but not overpowered by shadow — 
while small portions of their undimi- 
nished freshness are‘touched in above 
the glazings, like flowers on the sur- 
face of a lake, leading the eye into 
the beauties of its transparent bosom. 
Had the local taste of his country al- 
lowed him the same command over 
form, the works of Coreggio would 
not have stood alone. How far acom- 
bination of the excellences of the 
several great painters would unite, is 
yet a desideratum: For to be excel- 
lent in their several branches is all 
that has hitherto been accomplished.” 
The illustration, by the example of 
engraving, in all parts of the art of 
which Mr Burnet has a thorough 
knowledge, is most apt, interesting, 
and well worth the attention of the 
painter ; for there is much in it that 
will throw a light on the art of paint- 
ing—vide page 131. Finding that we 
should trespass too much on the pages 
of Maga, were we here to proceed with 
the remaining Discourses, we shall re- 
serve them for another occasion. 
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DICKENS'S AMERICAN NOTES 
By Q. 


WuEeEn the cruel and subtle grimal- 
kin, roused from her slumbers by 
some sudden impulse of hunger, me- 
ditates an expedition to the regions 
which she knows to be occupied by 
mice, do you think she foolishly frus- 
trates her purpose by heralding her ap- 
proach, shoeing herself, as it were, with 
walnut-shells, clattering, mewing, 
spitting, and sputtering? Alas, un- 
happy mice! no; but she glides sud- 
denly, unseen, and noiselessly into your 
dusky territories ; and you are not made 
aware of the terrible visitation you 
have experienced, save by her hasty 
departure, bearing in her ensanguined 
jaws the crushed writhing bodies of 
one or two of perhaps your best citi- 
zens, uttering faint and dying squeaks. 
Now, to compare small things with 
great, (the former Grimalkin, the lat- 
ter Boz,) when we first heard it 
breathed that he was going to Ame- 
rica, we thought within ourselves 
thus :—If we had the admirable talent 
for observation and description, and 
the great reputation (to give universal 
currency to our “ Notes”) of Boz—a 
man who has amused for several years, 
a greater number and more various 
classes of his fellow creatures, than any 
one we have for some years known, 
heard, or read of—and had intended 
to break up new ground in America, 
we should have imitated the aforesaid 
cat, in all except her bloody designs 
and doings. In plain English, we 
should have resolved to take—good- 
naturedly—brother Jonathan off his 
guard; and transmuting Mr Charles 
Dickens into Mr John Johnson, or Mr 
Benjamin Brown, gone away without 
allowing a hint of our visit to transpire 
either at home or abroad. We should 
thus have entered America, and made 
all our most important observations, 
under a strict incognito. A month be- 
fore quitting it, however, we might per- 
haps have resumed our character of 
‘* Charles Dickens, Esquire,” and pre- 
senting the best letters of introduction 
with which we had come provided, 
mixed in the best society in our own 
proper person. Thus we should have 
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seen Jonathan asleep, in dishabille ; 
and also wide awake, and in his best 
clothes, and his best manners. And 
we hereby give him notice that, if 
ever we go over the water, this will be 
the plan of our proceeding ; and our 
American friends will be unconscious, 
while we are doing it, that 


A chiel’s amang them takin’ ‘ notes,’ 
An’ faith he’il prent them.” 


But what did our good friend Boz 
do? ‘Why, alas! to our inexpressible 
concern and vexation, we saw him for- 
mally announce his intentions to the 
whole world, months before he set off ; 
nor was therea newspaper in Great Bri- 
tain which did not contain paragraphs 
intimating the fact, the time, and the 
manner, of this amusing satirist’s de- 
parture for the scene of his interest- 
ing observations. From that moment, 
(as we then said to those around us,) 
we gave up all expectation of any such 
product as Mr Dickens's qualifications 
and opportunities, prudently used, 
would have entitled us to rely upon. 
He was hamstrung and hoodwinked at 
starting; he doubtless unconsciously 
prepared himself for a triumphal pro- 
gress through America—all having 
long before been put on their guard, 
and by athousand devices of courtesy, 
hospitality, and flattery, disabling 
their admired visitor from taking, 
or communicating to his countrymen, 
just and true observations on the men 
and manners of America; for it was 
to see them that we supposed such a 
man as Boz would have gone; and 
not the mere cities, villages, railroads, 
coaches and steam-boats, or the rivers 
and mountains and forests of Ameri- 
ca, all of which have been repeatedly 
scanned, and adequately described, by 
perhaps a hundred of his predeces- 
sors. Maga would not deserve her 
hard-earned and long-held position in 
the world of letters, were she to per- 
mit any private personal partialities— 
to suffer any consideration to warp her 
judgment, or induce her to withhold 
her real sentiments from her readers 
on any subject of general literary inter- 
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est ; and it is with infinite concern and 
reluctance, especially knowing that our 
judgment dlso will be somewhat re- 
garded in America, that we acknow- 
ledge that our apprehensions prove to 
have been warranted by a perusal of 
these volumes. They contain many 
evidences of the peculiar and unrival- 
led powers of Boz; quite as many 
evidences of lis literary faults and 
imperfections; and still more -of 
his self-iniposed difficulties and dis- 
abilities. 

The suddenness and universality of 
the popularity of Boz, constitute a re- 
markable eventin the literary history of 
the times. Who, or what he was, or 
had been; what his early cducation, 
and habits, and society, no one knew ; 
yet all of a sudden, he started from the 
crowded ranks of his eager competi- 
tors in the race for popularity and dis- 
tinction, and distanced them at a bound 
unapproachably. We have watched 
his progress with lively interest and cu- 


riosity, and with, we trust, an anxious , 


disposition to acknowledge his un- 
doubted merits. When hethussuddenly 
burst on the public, he could not have 
been more than six or seven-and- 
twenty ; yet he evinced the possession 
of several of the best qualities of Gold- 
smith, Smollett, and Sterne: the same 
fond eye for the simplicity of nature ; 
the same perception of broad and hu- 
morous capabilities; the same tender- 
ness of sentiment. He touched off 
with ease and beauty the true charac- 
teristics of the lower orders of English, 
particularly of metropolitan, society. 
His eye was keen and clear, his heart 
full of generous feelings. He seemed 
to have been born and bred among the 
scenes he delineated with such accu- 
racy and sprightliness. His humour 
long excelled his pathos; it was 
sly, caustic, spontaneous, original, 
always wearing a gay, good-humoured 
expression, and governed by an im- 

ulse of evident love towards all men. 
Dader his Hogarth-like pencil, a Cock- 
ney, in all his low varieties of spe- 
cies, became the most entertaining 
creature in the community ; his lan- 
guage, his habits, his personal peculi- 
arities, were suddenly introduced into 
the drawing-rooms of the great, the 
haughty, the refined; into the cot- 
tages of the poor in the counties, into 
the little garrets and factories of the 
nianufaciuring towns—in fact, every 
where; affording universal amuse- 
ment, not only at home, but abroad, 


and amongst those ignorant even of 
our language: and be it observed, 
that Mr Dickens in all this never 
exceeded the boundaries of moral 
propriety ; so that all, the young, the 
old, the virgin, the youth, the high, 
the low, might shake with innocent 
laughter. Surely in all this he showed 
himself to be a tian of original ge- 
hivs. His powers of pathos were pro- 
minently developed not till some time 
afterwards. The Quarterly Review 
pronounced, ex cathedra, that his forte 
lay there. Mv Dickens seemed so sa- 
tisfied of this, that his writings thence- 
forth assumed a somewhat different 
character—pathetic touches greatly 
predominating over the humérous. 
He planned, moreover, (observing 
how firmly fixed he was in the public 
favour,) far more elaborate and ambi- 
tious performances than any which he 
had previously contemplated. His 
series of light detached ‘ Sketches” 
of persons and places, gave way to 
formal Novels, appearing in very co- 
pious monthly numbers, for twent 

months ruuning—each novel following 
close upon the heels of the other, with 
a sort of literary superfcetation. Shail 
we acknowledge our opinion, how- 
ever, that each one of them, which 
contained, by the way, variations and 
re-productions of his original charac- 
ters, was inferior to its predecessor ; 
and all of them, trebled, unequal in 
genius and execution to the creations 
which originally delighted the public? 
His ‘ Skeiches,’ several portions of 
his * Pickwick,’ and of his * Oliver 
Twist, we believe cannot be equalled, 
in their way, by any living writer; 
and in producing them, Mr Dickens 
became his own greatest rival. Quan- 
tity, not quality, seemed subsequently, 
however, to become his object—to win 
** golden opinions” of one sort, at least, 
from his innumerable and enthusiastic 
admirers, He did not give his genius 
fair play; he did not allow himself 
leisure either to contrive a complete 
plot, (essential to the composition of a 
sterling and lasting novel,) to conceive 
distinctly the incidents of which it was 
to be constructed, or to sustain, consis- 
tently, the characters by whom it was 
to be worked out. What imagination 
could stand such a heavy monthly 
drain? Yousaw the man of genius, in- 
deed, but painfully overworked and 
exhausted ; exhibiting in his rapidly 
succeeding productions frequent mas- 
ter-strokes, but obscured and overs 
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borne by the surrounding hasty and 
unskilful daubing. He judged it ne- 
cessary; also, at length, to extend the 
sphere of his action according to the 
growing exigencies of his stories, and 
introduced characters and scenes taken 
from the higher classes of society ; and 
here, with due deference to those who 
may think otherwise, we consider that 
heis neversuccessful—that he has never 
presented one single character in su- 
perior life, with a tithe of the truth, 
force, and consisteacy, with which be 
has delineated those of inferior life. 
— We deprecate again his recourse to 
history, as in his last story, for the 
substratum and material of his fic- 
tions. We object to this in him— 
we object to it in the case of all the 
other writers of the day—on prin- 
ciple, as calculated to give the vast 
mass of partially and imperfectly 
educated persons, who are in the 
habit of reading works of fiction 
only, in the present day, most su- 
perficial, distorted, and mischievous- 
ly erroneous notions on the subject. 
Sir Walter Scott we recognise as a 
magnificent exception; but, dear and 
delightful, yet youthful Boz, consider 
for a moment the character and cir- 
cumstances of that giant writer—the 
mature age at which he had arrived 
before he at once enchanted and in- 
structed the public with the glorious 
and immortal series of his works, com- 
mencing with Waverley—his prodi- 
gious knowledge, hiscomplete mastery 
of history and all its adjuncts, his 
universal reading, his facility of writ- 
ing—the many years of silent acquisi- 
tion, observation, and reflection he had 
enjoyed—his amazing natural powers, 
his imagination, his prodigious me- 
mory, hisstrong and chastened taste and 
judgment—all these combined to make 
him deservedly the wonder and idol 
at once of his own and all future times. 
What may have been Mr Dickens's 
early education, opportunities, habits, 
acquirements, and society, we know 
not, nor are intrusive or impertinent 
enough to enquire into, or speculate 
upon ; but let him bear in mind how 
young he is, and how many years he 
has before him to acquire and treasure 
up rich and varied materials for en- 
during reputation. Let him reflect on 
Seneca’s maxim, “ Non quam muita, 
sed quam multum!" * 'Trees which 
abide age,” it was beautifully observed 
by Mr Burke, we bélieve, “ grow 
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slowly ; the gourd that came up ina 
day, withered in a day.” 

Before concluding this brief sketch 
of the progress of Mr Dickens, let us 
advert to one or two other matters 
deserving to be taken into account. 
There can be no doubt that, original- 
ly, and all along, he has been greatly 
indebted for his popularity, among 
his numerous readers in the lower 
classes of society, to the spirited 
and often admirable il/ustrations with 
which all his writings have been 
accompanied, by Cruikshank and 
others—at once rousing and sustain- 
ing the most dull and torpid fancy, 
giving form, and substance, and cor- 
poreal and tangible shape and reality, 
to his characters. ‘They have, how- 
ever, had also another effect, not hi- 
therto, perhaps, adverted to by either 
Mr Dickens himself, or his readers. 
The constant presence of these pic- 
torial illustrations has unconsciously 
influenced his own fancy while at 
work in drawiog his ideal characters ; 
which are insensibly moulded by, 
and accommodated to, the grotesque, 
quaint, and exaggerated figures and 
attitudes of the caricaturist’s pencil. 
The writer's ‘ mind’s eye” becomes 
thus obedient, insensibly, to the eye of 
his body.; and the result is, a perpe- 
tual and unconscious straining after 
situations and attitudes which will ad- 
mit of being similarly illustrated. 
Thus the writer follows the caricatu- 
rist, instead of the caricaturist follow- 
ing the writer; and principal and ac- 
cessory change places. . 

Again. The credit he has attained 
for ‘a rare and happy power of placing 
matters of ordinary occurrence in anew 
light, and detecting and bringing forth 
to view some features of interest from 
the most trite and common topics,”’ he 
is most justly entitled to; but itis the 
credit which he has already obtained 
by, and for, this, which may be indi- 
cated as a source of danger to him; 
for it is calculated, since he must write 
so much, and sofrequently, to put hin 
upon straining after, and forcing out, 
these hidden qualities and effects, in- 
stead of—so to speak—allowing them 
to exude before the eye of a minute 
and penetrating observation. We 
could fill columns with striking illus- 
trations of this remark, taken from 
the volumes now. before us, and from, 
indeed, almost all Mr Dickens’s other 
works. What is more natural? What 
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requires more watchfulness? From an 
eye settled upon her, with a business- 
like determination to make the most 
of her delicate and hidden charms, 
Wature flies, alarmed and shocked. 
Look at her, and love her for herself, 
originally and solely ; and treasure up 
your impressions afterwards, with 
anxious fondness, if you like, and make 
what use you please, hereafter, of the 
precious results of your observations. 

Yet once again. The works of Mr 
Dickens afford many evidences of 
their writer's great familiarity with 
theatrical matters and associations ; a 
dangerous thing to a young writer on 
men and manners, as apt to induce a 
style of writing, turgid, factitious, and 
exaggerated. It is to look at the 
realities of life through a glaring, ar- 
tificial, and vulgarizing medium. How 
painfully conscious of this are most 
persons of sound judgment and culti- 
vated taste, immediately on quitting a 
theatre—the moment that the glitter 
and excitement of novelty and scenic 
decoration are over! Mr Dickens, 
we have reason to believe, is a great 
frequenter of such scenes ; and we are 
sure his candour and good-nature will 
not take our suggestion otherwise than 
as well-meant and weil-founded.— 
Now, however, to hisbook on America. 
What were we warranted in expecting 
from Mr Dickens’s account of his visit 
to that country ? 

To an accomplished and philoso- 
phical observer, especially from Eng- 
land, America presents fruitful fields 
of interesting and instructive reflec- 
tion and speculation; to which, how- 
ever, we need not more distinctly 
allude, since we did not desire or ex- 
pect from Boz any dissertation upon 
the political institutions of America, 
or their remote influence upon the 
habits, humours, and character of its 
citizens. We have long had, and are 
constantly acquiring, ample materials 
for judging whether the men, or the 
institutions, are to be praised or blamed 
for the state of things at present ex- 
isting in that country. The penetra- 
ting intellect of the candid, but biassed, 
De Tocqueville, aud the invaluable 
observations of our accomplished, ex- 
perienced, and highly-gifted coun- 
tryman, Mr Hamilton,* (the author 
of Cyril Thornton,)\—whose work is 
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greatly superior, in our opinion, in 
point of solidity and interest, to that 
of any other English writer upon the 
subject—and others whose names will 
at once oceur to the reader, have laid 
bare to us the very pulsative heart of 
America. We expected from Boz 
great amusement ; and thought it not 
unlikely that, before setting off on his 
trip, or, at least, before publishing an 
account of it, he would have read the 
fine works of his more eminent pre- 
decessors, if not to guide his observa- 
tions, at all events to enable him to 
avoid pre-occupied ground. An acute 
and watchful observer of the social, 
the academical, and literary character- 
istics of America, including such per- 
sonal notices of leading men as a gen- 
tleman might feel warranted in giving, 
without any breach of etiquette or 
abuse of confidence, or sense of per- 
sonal embarassment, cannot even now 
fail of producing a work equally in- 
teresting and valuable to Englishmen, 
who have a deep stake in all that con- 
cerns their brethren in the far West. 
We utterly dislike and despise all 
those who would seek to set us against 
Jonathan, by dwelling, as some have 
done, with resolute iil-nature on the 
weak parts of his character—need- 
lessly wounding his vanity, and irri- 
tating his national feelings. Jona- 
than may rely on it, no British heart 
beats which does not delight to owa 
that he is bone of our bone, and flesh 
of our flesh; and were we ourselves 
to go over to America, we feel sure 
that we should be greatly affected, 
the instant of setting our foot on the 
shores of the vast Western Continent, 
to hear our own dear mother-tongue 
spoken in our ears, in accents of kind- 
liness and welcome. The Americans 
may say, that we and our institutions 
have our faults: we believe that they 
and theirs have very grave faults; but 
we make all such allowances for them 
as a kind experienced father, with 
willing affection, makes for the errors 
and imperfections of a youthful and 
inexperienced son. 

Alas, how very sad it is to have to 
own the feelings of chagrin and dis- 
appointment with which we have risen 
from the perusal of these volumes of Mc 
Dickens, and to express our fears that 
such willbe the result of the perusal of 
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them bythe Americans! We perceivein 
every step he takes, in whatever he says 
or does, and all that he has written, the 
blighting effects of his original blunder 
in proclaiming before-hand his going 
to America. Where are his sketches 
of, at all events, the public characters, 
and of the pursuit and manners, of the 
great men of America with whom he 
must have frequently come into close 
contact—the statesmen, the judges, 
the more eminent members of the bar, 
the clergymen, the physicians, the 
naval and military men, the professors 
in the universities —mnay, even the 
theatrical men, but above all, the au- 
thors, of America? Not one! or if 
any of them are mentioned, it is in 
only a word or two of vague and spi- 
ritless eulogy! Yet Boz—a shrewd, 
acute, watchful observer, has been six 
months among them all; went to the 
President’s levees, to the Houses of 
Legislation during their sittings, to 
very many courts of justice, to churches 
and chapels, to universities, and into 
the best and most varied society of 
America. Why is all this? And why 
did he form the once- or-twice-express- 
ed determination to give no notices or 
sketches of individuals? And if he 
thought fit thus to resolve —thus to 
exclude all possible topics of interest 
to the reading pubiic—why, with his 
reputation and influence, did he pub- 
lish a book on America at all? Would 
not such a performance, tis omissis, be 
indeed the play of Hamlet, with the 
character of Hamlet omitted? How 
many names of eminent persons in 
America occur to one’s recollection, 
of whom personal sketches by so spi- 
rited and faithful a pencil as that of 
Boz, would have been delightful and 
a ! Yet in his pages, they 
all— 


“ Come like shadows, so depart.” 


His book gives one an uneasy notion 
of perpetual and very unpleasant loco- 
motion; as if you had been hurried 
along in company with a queen’s mes- 
senger over the greatest possible space 
of ground in the shortest possible space 
of time—in every possible variety of 
land and water carriage, continually 
thrown among disagreeable and vul- 
gar fellow travellers, experiencing all 
sorts of personal inconveniences and 
annoyances ; dashing past cities, 
towns, villages, huts, forests, plains, 
hills, rivers, canals:—surely, surely, 
dear Boz, there was no necessity to 
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give us minute and monotonous records 
of such matters as ‘hese, great though 
we acknowledge even our interest in 
your movements. You should have 
left all these to the hack travellers 
and tourists who can see and describe 
nothing else. Why, again, are there 
such reiterated, and sometimes most 
sickening details of the inattention to 
personal cleanliness, and of the filthy 
habits of the inferior Americans—have 
we not long ago heard of all them ad 
nauseam usque? Why dwell so long 
and painfully on the disgusting pecu- 
liarities of your commercial and other 
fellow-travellers, and say nothing 
about the manners of the educated and 
superior classes—the ladies and the 
gentlemen of America? Are we right, 
or are we wrong, in concluding from 
these volumes, that every man, from 
the highest to the lowest, at all times 
and places—at meal-times, in evening 
society, in the houses of legislature— 
in courts of justice—at the President’s 
levees—equally in ladies’ as in gen- 
tlemen’s society—chews tobacco, and 
—faugh!—spits out his ‘ tobaeco- 
tinctured saliva?”” Again—we do not 
feel the least desire to accompany Boz 
in his character of inspector of prisons 
and visitor of lunatic asylums; to dis- 
charge which melancholy duties seems 
to be his first and anxious object on 
arriving at any new town. Boz is 
undoubtedly always eloquent and gras 
phic on these occasions—often pain- 
fully so; and his sketch of the system 
of solitary confinement at Philadel- 
phia, is powerful and harrowing. We 
did not want the many political or 
statistical details, nor the minute de- 
scriptions of buildings, streets, squares, 
villages, and towns, which so frequent- 
ly appear in these volumes. They 
are neither interesting, valuable, nor 
new; we expected, at all events, dif- 
JSerent topics from Boz. Whenever 
he descends from the stilts of political 
and moral declamation, and walks 
quietly along on his own ground—the 
delineation of manners and character, 
especially among the lower classes— 
Boz is delighful, and fresh as ever; 
though displaying, here and there, an 
evident anxiety to make the most of 
his materials.—We shall now, how- 
ever, go rapidly over these volumes, 
making such observations as occur to 
us in passing along. Boz must bear 
with us when we speak a little unplea- 
sant truth—recollecting that sweet are 
the wounds of a friend. Bozis strong 
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enough in his own just consciousness 
of genius, and in his established repu- 
tation, to bear a little rough handling 
without being either shaken or hurt 
by it. 

First, as to the title—** American 
Notes for General Circulation” —we 
were a little uncomfortable at the view 
which our countrymen might take of 
it; Jonathan’s * notes’’—his engage- 
mexts in pecuniary matters—not be- 
ing latterly, at all events, in very high 
estimation here; and before our mind’s 
eye rose, in large black letters, “ Repu- 
DIATION! As the Queen, however— 
God bless her, and in his own good 
time send Jonathan such another!— 
may legitimate foreign coin, and make 
it pass current here whenever she 
pleases, so King Boz, by his fiat, can 
make, and has made, even his Ameri- 
can Notes circulate very generally. 

Then comes the ** Dedication” —and 
we think it calculated, by its air of 
pretension, to lead the reader to form 
expectations as to the character and 
object of the work, which will be 
quickly disappointed. 

Chapter I., contains the “ Going 
Away” of ‘‘ Charles Dickens, Esquire, 
and Lady,” which is feeble and ex- 
aggerated; its details are trivial and 
uninteresting, and display a highly 
Cockueyish ignorance of the com- 
monest nautical matters. From the 
repeated and pathetic leave-takings 
between Boz and his friends, and 
their tearful allusions to the vast dis- 
tance so soon to separate them, you 
might have imagined, that instead of 
a fourteen days’ passage in her Ma- 
jesty’s snug and stout steam-packet, 
Britannia, the adventurous Boz was 
setting off, by some mysterious electro- 
magnetic conveyance, on a fifty years’ 
voyage to one of the fixed stars! 
As soon, however, as Boz has got 
rid of his companions, and is fairly 
off, his peculiar talents are exhibited 
in describing “the Voyage Out,” 
by far the best portion of the two 
volumes. Here are fully exhibit- 
ed his minute observation, his fa- 
cility of descriptive illustration—in 
fact, innumerable happy touches of 
every sort. Here Boz, whether above 
or below deck, by day or by night, 
whether well or ill, whether “ sick” 
or ** going to be sick,” whether awake 
or asleep, even whether gomic or 
pathetic, is ‘inimitable. Yet are 
there occasional symptoms even here 
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of forcing, and a tone of exaggera- 
tion. ' 


“ We all dined together that day; and 
a rather formidable party we were; no 
fewer than eighty-six strong. The ves- 
sel being pretty deep in the water, with 
all her coals on board and so many pas- 
sengers, and the weather being calm and 
quiet, there was but little motion; so 
that, before the dinner was half over, 
even those passengers who were mest 
distrustful of themselves plucked up ama- 
zingly ; and those who in the morning 
had returned to the universal question, 
* Are you a good sailor?’ a very decided 
negative, now either parried the enquiry, 
with the evasive reply, ‘ Oh! I suppose 
I’m no worse than any body else,’ or, 
reckless of all moral obligations, an- 
swered boldly, ‘ Yes;’ and with some 
irritation too, as though they would add, 
‘ I should like to know what you see in 
mé, sir, particularly to justify suspi- 
cion !’ 

“ Notwithstanding this high tone of 
courage and confidence, I could not but 
observe that very few remained long 
over their wine; and that every body 
had an unusual love of the open air; 
and that the favourite and most coveted 
seats were invariably those nearest to 
the door. The tea-table, too, was by 
no means as well attended as the dinner- 
table ; and there was less whist-playing 
than might have been expected. Still, 
with the exception of one lady, who had 
retired with some precipitation at din- 
ner-time, immediately after being as- 
sisted to the finest cut of a very yellow 
boiled leg of mutton, with very green 
capers, there were no invalids as yet; 
and walking, and smoking, and drinking 
of brandy-and-water, (but always in the 
open air,) went on with unabated spirit, 
until eleven o’clock or thereabouts, when 
‘turning in’—no sailor of seven hours’ 
experience talks of going to bed—be- 
came the order of the night. The per- 
petual tramp of boot-heels on the decks 
gave place to a heavy silence, and the 
whole human freight was stowed away 
below, excepting a very few stragglers, 
like myself, who were probably, like me, 
afraid to go there. 

“To one unaccustomed to such scenes, 
this is a very striking time on shipboard. 
Afterwards, and when its novelty had 
long worn off, it never ceased to have a 
peculiar interest and charm for me. The 
gloom through which the great black 
mass holds its direct and certain course ; 
the rushing water, plainly heard, but 
dimly seen ; the broad, white, glistening 
track that follows in the yessel’s wake ; 
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the men on the look-out forward, who 
would be scarcely visible against the 
dark sky, but for their blotting out some 
score of glistening stars; the helmsman 
at the wheel, with the illuminated card be- 
fore him, shining, a speck of light amidst 
the darkness, like something sentient 
and of divine intelligence; the melan- 
choly sighing of the wind through block, 
and rope, and chain; the gleaming forth 
of light from every crevice, nook, and 
tiny piece of glass about the decks, as 
though the ship were filled with fire in 
hiding, ready to burst through any out- 
let, wild with its resistless power of 
death and ruin. At first, too, and even 
when the hour, and all the objects it ex- 
alts, have come to be familiar, it is difi- 
cult, alone and thoughtful, to hold them 
to their proper shapes and forms. They 
change with the wandering fancy; as- 
sume the semblance of things left far 
away; put on the well-remembered as- 
pect of favourite places dearly loved; 
and even people them with shadows. 
Streets, houses, rooms; figures so like 
their usual occupants, that they have 
startled me by their reality, which far 
exceeded, as it seemed to me, all power 
of mine to conjure up the absent; have, 
many and many a time, at such an hour, 
grown suddenly out of objects with 
whose real look, and use, and purpose, I 
was as well acquainted as with my own 
two hands. 

“My own two hands, and feet likewise, 
being very cold, however, on this parti- 
cular occasion, I crept below at’ mid- 
night. It was not exactly comfortablé 
below. It was decidedly close; and it 
was impossible to be unconscious of the 
presence of that extraordinary com- 
pound of strange smells which is to be 
found nowhere but on board ship, and 
which is such a subtle perfume that it 
seems to enter at every pore of the skin, 
and whisper of the hold. Two passen- 
gers’ wives (one of them my own) lay 
already in silent agonies on the sofa; 
and one lady’s maid (my lady’s) was a 
mere bundle on the floor, execrating her 
destiny, and pounding her curl-papers 
among the stray boxes. Every thing 
sloped the wrong way ; which in itself 
was an aggravation scarcely to be borne, 
Thad left the door open, a moment be- 
fore, in the bosom of a gentle declivity, 
and, when I turned to shut it, it was on 
the summit of a lofty eminence. Now 
every plank and timber creaked, as if 
the ship were made of wicker-work ; and 
now crackled, like an enormous fire of 
the driest possible twigs. There was 
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nothing for it but bed; so I went to 
bed. 

“It was pretty much the same for 
the next two days, with a tolerably fair 
wind and dry weather. I read in bed 
(but to this hour I don’t know what) a 
good deal; and reeled on deck a little ; 
drank cold brandy-and-water with an 
unspeakable disgust, and ate hard biscuit 
perseveringly ; not ill, but going to be. 

“ It is the third morning. I am 
awakened out of my sleep by a dismal 
shriek from my wife, who demands tq 
know whether there’s any danger. I 
rouse myself, and look out of bed. The 
water-jug is plunging and leaping like a 
lively dolphin; all the smaller articles 
are afloat, except my shoes, which are 
stranded on acarpet-bag, high and dry, 
like a couple of coal-barges. Suddenly 
I see them spring into the air, and be- 
hold the looking-glass, which is nailed 
to the wall, sticking fast upon the ceil- 
ing. At the same time the door en- 
tirely disappears, and anew one is 
opened in the floor. Then I begin to 
comprehend that. the state-room is 
standing on its head. 

“ Before it is possible to make any 
arrangement at all compatible with this 
novel state of things, the ship rights. 
Before one can say ‘ Thank heaven!’ 
she wrongs again. Before one can ery 
she is wrong’, she seems to have started 
forward, and to be a creature actively 
running of its own accord, with broken 
knees and failing legs, through every 
yariety of hole and pitfall, and stum- 
bling constantly. Before one can so 
much as wonder, she takes a high leap 
into the air. Before she has well done 
that, she takes a deep dive into the 
water. Before she has gained the sur- 
face, she throws a summerset. The 
instant she is on her legs, she rushes 
backward. And so she goes on, stag- 
gering, heaving, wrestling, leaping, div- 
ing, jumping, pitching, throbbing, roll- 
ing, and rocking: and going through 
all these movements, sometimes by 
turns, and sometimes altogether; until 
one feels disposed to roar for mercy. 

“ A steward passes. ‘ Steward!’ 
‘Sir?’ © What is the matter? what 
do you call this?’ ‘ Rather a heavy 
sea on, sir, and a head-wind.’ 

“ A head-wind! Imagine a human 
face upon the vessel’s prow, with fifteen 
thousand Samsons in one bent upon 
driving her back, and hitting her ex- 
actly between the eyes whenever she 
attempts to advance an inch. Imagine 
the ship herself, with every pulse and 
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artery of her huge body swoln and 
bursting under this mal-treatment, 
sworn to go on or die. Imagine the 
wind howling, the sea roaring, the rain 
beating ; all in furious array against 
her. Picture the sky both dark and 
wild, and the clouds, in fearful sympathy 
with the waves, making another ocean 
in the air. Add to all this, the clatter- 
ing on deck and down below ; the tread 
of hurried feet; the loud hoarse shouts 
of seamen ; the gurgling in and out of 
water through the scuppers; with, 
every now and then, the striking of a 
heavy sea upon the planks above, with 
the deep, dead, heavy sound of thunder 
heard within a vault ;—and there is the 
head-wind of that January morning. 

“ T say nothing of what may be called 
the domestic noises of the ship; such as 
the breaking of glass and crockery, the 
tumbling down of stewards, the gam- 
bols, overhead, of loose casks and truant 
dozens of bottled porter, and the very 
remarkable and far from exhilarating 
sounds raised in their various state- 
rooms by the seventy passengers who 
were too ill to get up to breakfast. I 
say nothing of them; for although I lay 
listening to this concert for three or 
four days, I don’t think I heard it for 
more than a quarter of a minute, at the 
expiration of which term I lay down 


again, excessively sea-sick. 

* Not sea-sick, be it understood, in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term ; 
I wish I had been; but in a form which 
I have never seen or heard described, 
though J have no doubt it is very com- 


mon. I lay there, all the day long, 
quite coolly and contentedly ; with no 
sense of weariness, with no desire to 
get up, or get better, or take the air ; 
with no curiosity, or care, or regret, of 
any sort or degree, saving that I think 
I can remember, in this universal indif- 
ference, having a kind of lazy joy—of 
fiendish delight, ifany thing so lethargic 
can be dignified with the title—in the 
fact of my wife being too ill to talk to 
me. If I may be allowed to illustrate 
my state of mind by such an example, I 
should say that I was exactly in the 
condition of the elder Mr Willet, after 
the incursion of the rioters into his bar 
at Chigwell. Nothing would have sur- 
prised me. If, in the momentary illu- 
mination of any ray of intelligence that 
may have come upon me in the way of 
thoughts of home, a goblin postman, 
with a scarlet coat and bell, had come 
into that little kennel before me, broad 
awake in broad day, and, apologising 
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for being damp through walking in the 
sea, had handed me a letter, directed to 
myself in familiar characters, I am cer- 
tain I should not have felt one atom of 
astonishment; I should have been per- 
fectly satisfied. If Neptune himself had 
walked in, with a toasted shark on his 
trident, I should have looked upon the 
event as one of the very commonest 
every-day occurrences. 

“ Once—once—I found myself on 
deck. I don’t know how I got there, 
or what possessed me to go there, but 
there I was; and completely dressed 
too, with a huge pea-coat on, and a pair 
of boots such as no weak man in his 
senses could ever have got into. I found 
myself standing, when a gleam of con- 
sciousness came upon me, holding on to 
something. I don’t know what. I 
think it was the boatswain: or it may 
have been the pump: or possibly the 
cow. I can’t say how long I had been 
there ; whether a day or a minute. I 
recollect trying to think about somes 
thing (about any thing in the whole 
wide world, I was not particular) with- 
out the smallest effect. I could not 
even make out which was the sea, and 
which the sky; for the horizon seemed 
drunk, and was flying wildly about, in 
all directions, Even in that incapable 
state, however, I recognised the lazy 
gentleman standing before me: nauti- 
cally clad in a suit of shaggy blue, with 
an oilskin hat. But I was too imbecile, 
although I knew it to be he, to separate 
him from his dress; and tried to call 
him, I remember, Pilot. After another 
interval of total unconsciousness, I found 
he had gone, and recognised another 
figure in its place. It seemed to wave 
and fluctuate before me as though I saw 
it reflected in an unsteady looking-glass ; 
but I knew it for the captain; and such 
was the cheerful influence of his face, 
that I tried to smile: yes, even then I 
tried to smile. I saw by his gestures 
that he addressed me ; but it wasa long 
time before I could make out that he 
remonstrated against my standing up 
to my knees in water—as I was; of 
course I don’t know why. I tried to 
thank him, but couldn’t. I could only 
point to my boots—or wherever I sup- 
posed my boots to be—and say, in a 
plaintive voice, ‘Cork soles:’ at the 
same time endeavouring, I am told, to 
sit down inthe pool. Finding that I was 
quite insensible, and for the time a maniac, 
he humanely conducted me below. 

There I remained until I got better: 
suffering, whenever | was recommended 
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to eat any thing, an amount of anguish 
only second to that which is said to be 
endured by the apparently drowned, in 
the process of restoration to life. One 
gentleman on board had a letter of 
introduction to me from a mutual friend 
in London. He sent it below with his 
card, on the morning of the head-wind ; 
and I was long troubled with the idea 
that he might be up, and well, and a 
hundred times a-day expecting me to 
call upon him in the saloon. Limagined 
him one of those cast-iron images—I 
will not call them men—who ask, with 
red faces and lusty voices, what sea-sick- 
ness means, and whether it really is as 
bad as it is represented to be. This 
was very torturing indeed ; and I don’t 
think I ever felt such perfect gratifica- 
tion and gratitude of heart, as I did 
when I heard from the ship’s doctor that 
he had been obliged to put a large mus- 
tard poultice on this very gentleman’s 
stomach, I date my recovery from the 
receipt of that intelligence.” 


After encountering a somewhat se- 
rious accident, at the close of their 
voyage, owing to the ignorance of 
the pilot, and the stress of weather— 
all of which is excellently well told— 
Boz lands at Boston, and soon finds 
the results of his previously announ- 
ced arrival. 


“ Not being able, in the absence of 
any change of clothes, to go to church 
that day, we were compelled to decline 
these kindnesses, one and all; and I was 
reluctantly obliged to forego the delight 
of hearing Dr Channing, who happened 
to preach that morning, for the first 
time in a very long interval.” 


Dear Boz, we are disposed to be 
very angry with you! Fancy him de- 
liberately foregoing the only oppor- 
tunity he had of hearing the most 
distinguished of American preachers, 
and expressed object of high admira- 
tion to Boz himself, because he had 


not a change of clothes! Why not 
have gone as he was! What 
if he had struck into a corner of 
the gallery, with a glazed cap and 
damaged pea jacket? We would have 
done so; but Boz was known to be 
Boz, and must dress accordingly! 
And now Dr Channing: is dead! How 
interesting and valuable now would 
have been such a graphic sketch as 
Boz could have given, of the counte- 
nance, person, carriage, conversation, 
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and mode of delivery, of this eminent 
person! Yet there is not a word on 
the subject. The university—the first 
American university he saw—is dis- 
patched in a very few words of vague 
eulogy: not a word of professors, stu- 
dents, or cullege life—dress—build- 
ings—mode of procedure! Authors 
educated at our own universities, at 
all events, would have seized the 
opportunity of giving us an insight 
into the mode in which Jonathan 
manages matters at college; and we 
are greatly disappointed at being 
left entirely in.the dark, What sort 
of discipline prevails? Have they 
private tutors ?—lecturers? How are 
the classes divided ? How many pro- 
fessors? and of what? Do they or 
the students wear any particular spe- 
cies of costumes, caps, or gowns? 
The following disagreeable allusion 
to our own universities (of which Boz 
can really know nothing personally 
or practically) is quite uncalled-for, 
and in very bad taste. 

“ Whatever the defects of American 
universities may be, they disseminate no 
prejudices ; rear no bigots; dig up the 
buried ashes of no old superstitions ; 
never interpose between the people and 
their improvement; exclude no man 
because of his religious opinions ; above 
all, in their whole course of study and 
instruction, recognise a world, and a 
broad one too, lying beyond the college 
walls.” 


We regret to say that Boz takes 
many opportunities, in the same way, 
of making gratuitous disparaging al- 
lusions to our own institutions, 

Twenty pages are then devoted to 
an account by Dr How of a very re- 
markable occupant of that institution 
—a little girl, blind, deaf, dumb, and 
almost totally destitute of both taste 
and smell. We shall never hear the 
name of Dr How again without feel- 
ing grateful for his profoundly in- 
teresting and instructive aceount of 
his little patient, towards whom his 
whole conduct—his patient training of 
the imprisoned soul, his gentleness, 
acuteness, and sagacity—is above all 
praise. How suggestive of metaphy- 
sical speculation is this powerfully in- 
teresting case! What a treasure 
would it have been to Locke or Du- 
gald Stewart! But we pass ov, sii: 
cerely thanking Mr Dickens for his 
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thoughtfulness in allowing so com- 
petent a person as Dr How to teil 
his tale in his own words. Mr 
Dickens's own description of tle little 
girl is also beautiful and delicate. 

At Hartford, Boz gets again into a 
lunatic asylum and jail, and describes 
the inmates of each. Yale College is 
then mentioned—only, however, to 
be dismissed in half-a-dozen lines, 
which are devoted to an indication of 
the style of the buildings. Here, again, 
was lost an opportunity of giving us 
highly interesting information ; for 
Yale College is a really distinguished 
institution, and has very eminent pro- 
fessors. Then we roll rapidly along 
in a steam-boat, catching only hasty 
glimpses of what we pass—one ob- 
ject, a mad-house, (how the luna- 
tics flung up their caps, aud roared 
in sympathy with the headlong en- 
gine and the driving tide!)” Once 
for all, one’s feelings are quite op- 
pressed by the perpetual introduc- 
tion of these wretched topics of lu- 
nacy and lunatics; which, as in the 
above instance, dash away all one’s 
cheerfulness, and fill us with feelings 
and associations of pain and melan- 
choly. Arrived at New York, Boz 
gives some gay and graphic sketches 
of its general appearance, and of its 
coteries—and presently betakes him- 
self—more suo—to the lock-ups, the 
prisons, the lunatic asylums, and, at 
midnight, to those horrid quarters of 
the town where the profligacy of the 
lowest of the low is being carried on. 
In all these scenes, we perceive the 
author of Oliver Twist, engaged, as 
it were, storing up fresh impressions, 
and images, and topics, for future use ; 
but the reader is apt to turn aside, 
wearily, and with a sigh. Many of 
his touches are equally painful and 
powerful. 

On his going to Philadelphia, amidst 
“ a playful and incessant shower of 
expectoration” (!) Boz makes a new 
acquaintance; though slight and brief, 
we think the following a specimen of 
Boz’s exquisite perception of the hu- 
morous—and it is not overdone. 


“T made acquaintance, on this journey, 
with a mild and modest young quaker, 
who opened the discourse by informing 
me, in a grave whisper, that his grand- 
father was the inventor of cold-drawn 
castor-oil. I mention the circumstance 
here, thinking it probable that this is 
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the first occasion on which the valuable 
medicine in question was ever used as a 
conversational aperient.” 


Philadelphia is a “handsome city, but 
distractingly regular.”” Boz thinks Phi- 
ladelphian society ** more provincial 
than Boston or New York,” and ** that 
there is afloat in the fair city, an as- 
sumption of taste and criticism, savour- 
ing rather of those genteel discussions 
of the same themes, in connexion with 
Shakspeare and the Musical Glasses, 
of which we read in the Vicar of 
Wakefield.” The remainder of the 
chapter (thirty pages) we spend withia 
the gloomy walls of the ‘* Peniten- 
tiary,” and the petrifying horrors of 
its * Silent System,” described with 
fearful force, and most justly con- 
demned. 

At Washington, Boz comically 
figures as a very angry lion, (and well 
he may be,) among the littie street- 
urchins. If he be in earnest here, 
these young gentlemen are the most 
impudent varlets we ever saw or heard 
of. The general character and un- 
finished appearance of the buildings of 
Washington, are thus humorously de- 
scribed. ‘* To the admirers of cities, 
it isa Barmecide Feast; a pleasant field 
for the imagination to rove in; @ monu- 
ment raised to a deceased project, with 
not even a legible inscription to record 
its departed greatness.” His descrip- 
tion of the Senate and House of Re- 
presentatives, then sitting, are very 
meagre and unsatisfactory ; and no- 
thing can be more turgid and feeble, 
than the long paragraph of declama- 
tion which follows them; most irri- 
tating and offensive in tone to the 
Americans, however well-founded in 
fact. Topics of this sort should be 
handled with great delicacy and so- 
briety, in order to have a chance of 
being beneficial in America, or appre- 
ciated by persons of judgment here. 
Here again, too, Boz goes out of his 
way to indulge in a very foolish 
and puerile sneer at our Houses of 
Lords and Commons. Its tone is 
more that of some wearied reporter 
for a radical newspaper, than of an 
intelligent and independent observer ; 
and it affords a strong illustration of 
a remark we have already made, on 
the perpetual tendency of Mr Dickens 
to undervalue and abuse our best iu- 
stitutions. We see, and even say, 
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this, with real pain, and consider it 
our duty to point it out as very repre- 
hensible. To proceed, however :— 
Boz’s ire is excited by seeing, in one 
of the rooms at the Post-Office, 
all the presents received by American 
Ministers and Plenipotentaries from 
foreign potentates. May not this 
custom be supported by a reason less 
discreditable to the Americans than 
that assigned by Boz? He thinks 
that reason to be, their foolish fears 
lest, by means of such petty presents, 
their representatives should be cor- 
rupted! May they not, however, 
be only desirous, with a reasonable 
pride, of preserving for ever for pub- 
lic exhibition, these various memen- 
tos of the respect paid to the Stute, 
through its organs and representa- 
tives? Boz, by the way, calls them 
«* Ambassadors,” but erroneously ; for 
Chancellor Kent informs us, (1 Com- 
mentaries, p. 40, note, 4th edition,) 
“that the United States are usually 
represented by ministers, plenipoten- 
tiaries, and chargés d’affaires, and 
have never sent a person of the rank 
of ambassador in the diplomatic 
house.” The Prince of Orange once 
expressed to Mr Adams his surprise 
that the United States had not put 
themselves, in that respect, on a level 
with the crowned heads. The morning 
after Boz’s arrival at Washington, he 
is “carried” (as he tells us, with rather 
an amusing swell of expression) ‘to 
the President’s house by an official 
gentleman, who was so kind as to 
charge himself with every presentation 
to the President!”” The President 
Tyler is very slightly noticed. Ata 
levee, which is fairly described, Boz 
saw “his dear friend Washington 
Irving,” whom he takes the opportu- 
nity of paying a high compliment. 
Here ends Vol. I. We feel compell- 
ed to say generally of Vol. If. that it 
‘is almost totally destitute of interest : 
a record of the personal inconveni- 
ences and annoyances experienced by 
Boz, while pelézng over the country in 
steam-boats, catial-boats, rail-roads, 
and coaches, in which a vast portion 
of his time seems to have been passed, 
surrounded by very unpleasant and 
unfavourable specimens of American 
travellers, viz., the lower orders of 
commercial persons, and of settlers— 
almost always described as most of. 
fensively intrusive, inquisitive, vulgar, 
and filthy in their persons, apd most 
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disgusting in their habits. The reader 
will, we fear, rise from the perusal 
of this volume with feelings of weari- 
ness and ennuz. Now, however, for 
a brief account of its contents. After 
dropping a hint that he travelled 
accompanied by a “ faithful secre- 
tary,” (!) Boz takes us into a night 
steamer on the Potomac river, 
where we are kept for eight pages. 
Then he travels by land along a Vir- 
ginia road, which, together with the 
stage-coach and its sable Jehu, are 
described with broad comic humour, 
but alittle strained. Then Boz reaches 
Virginia, justly oppressed and dis- 
gusted at the consciousness of being 
ina slave country. He looks in at 
the Legislative Assembly then sitting; 
and goes over a manufactory for to- 
bacco, (for chewing,) worked entirely 
by slaves, whom he is allowed freely 
enough to see there employed, but not 
at their meals. He then hurries on 
to Baltimore, the appearance of which 
he dismisses in a few lines, but (as 
usual) soon gets into the Penitentiary, 
and describes some of its inmates. 
Before quitting Baltimore, he “ sits 
for two evenings looking at the set- 
ting sun,” which comes out for him 
on the occasion in quite a new cha- 
racter, viz. that of a “ planet” (1) 
We are not detained long at Harris- 
burgh. Boz makes some just and 
very touching observations on the 
subject of the treaties entered into 
(some of which are here shown bim) 
between the poor unsophisticated In- 
dian chiefs and the wealthy over- 
reaching white tradesmen. — 


“ T was very much interested in look- 
ing over a number of treaties made 
from time to time with the poor Indians, 
signed by the different chiefs at the 
period of their ratification, and pre- 
served in the office of the Secretary to 
the Commonwealth. These signatures, 
traced of course by their own hands, 
are rough drawings of the creatures or 
weapons they were called after. Thus, 
the Great Turtle makes a crooked pen- 
and-ink outline of a great turtle; the 
Buffalo sketches a buffalo; the War 
Hatchet sets a rough image of that wea- 
pon for his mark. So with the Arrow, 
the Fish, the Scalp, the Big Canoe, and 
all of them. 

* T could not but think—as I looked 
at these feeble and tremulous produc- 
tions of hands which could draw the 
longest arrow to the head in a stout 
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elk-horn bow, or split a bead or feather 
with a rifle-ball—of Crabbe’s musings 
over the Parish Register, and the irre- 
gular scratches made with a pen, by 
men who would plough a lengthy fur- 
row straight from end to end. Nor 
could 1 help bestowing many sorrowful 
thoughts upon the simple warriors whose 
hands and hearts were set there, in all 
truth and honesty ; and who only learn- 
ed in course of time from white men 
how to break their faith, and quibble 
out of forms and bonds. I wondered, 
too, how many times the credulous Big 
Turtle, or trusting Little Hatchet, had 
put his mark to treaties which were 
falsely read to him; and had signed 
away, he knew not what, until it went 
and cast him loose upon the new posses- 
sors of the land, a savage.” 


Then we make a long and dreary 
passage in a canal-boat, whose do- 
mestic economy, passengers, and pas- 
sages, are described at great length. 
He uses here a favourite comparison 
in speaking of steam- boat beds, which 
he mistakes for ‘ long tiers of hang- 
ing book-shelves.”’ 

Fifteen pages are devoted to the 
details of this truly miserable pas- 
sage. There is one capital sketch, 
however, to enliven the dreariness— 
the settler ‘‘from the brown forests 
of the Mississippi.” From Pitts- 
burgh, “the Birmingham of England,” 
Boz hastens, after a three days’ stay, 
to Cincinnati, in a “ western steam- 
boat ;” this, again, being described at 
great length, but better than the one 
preceding, as its subject is also much 
superior, in respect of the various in- 
teresting objects it presents. Boz does 
not particularly excel in descriptions 
of scenery ; but some of his sketches 
are very pretty, and a few beautiful. 
In noticing this part of his book, we 
may observe, that he fails here, and in 
many other places, into the error 
of attempting to describe events in 
the present tense and first person 
—abruptly passing into it, more- 
over, from the ordinary style of the 
narrative in the past tense. Suc- 
cessfully to imitate the illustrious 
ancient original, in this mode of nar- 
rating past transactions, so as to place 
the reader really in the midst of them, 
requires rare powers, and even these 
very sparingly exercised. That great 
master, Sir Walter Scott, disdained all 
such artifices ; yet see how you are 
bounding along, panting and breath- 
less, with the excitement of the scene 


he Jays before you! To return, how- 
ever. Some humble and indigent set- 
tlers, quitting the boat, and set ashore 
in the desolate regions to which they 
have betaken themselves, are descri- 
bed by Boz with great feeling and 
beauty. Poor souls! he makes our 
hearts ache forthem. The following 
is one of the best passages in the 
book :— 


“ Five men, as many women, and a 
little girl. All their worldly goods are 
a bag, a large chest, and an old chair: 
one, old, high-backed, rush-bottomed 
chair: a solitary settler in itself. They 
are rowed ashore in the boat, while the 
vessel stands a little off awaiting its 
return, the water being shallow. They 
are landed at the foot ofa high bank, 
on the summit of which are a few log 
cabins, attainable only by a long wind- 
ing path. It is growing dusk; but the 
sun is very red, and shines in the water 
and on some of the tree-tops like fire. 

The men get out of the boat first ; 
help out the women; take out the bag, 
the chest, the chair; bid the rowers 
‘ good-bye ;’ and shove the boat off 
for then. At the first plash of the 
oars in the water, the oldest woman of 
the party sits down in the old chair, 
close to the water’s edge, without speak- 
ing a word. None of the others sit 
down, though the chest is large enough 
for many seats. They all stand where 
they landed, as if stricken into stone; 
and look after the boat. So they remain 
quite still and silent: the old woman 
and her old chair, in the centre; the 
bag and chest upon the shore, without 
anybody heeding them: all eyes fixed 
upon the boat. It comes alongside, is 
made fast, the men jump on board, the 
engine is put in motion, and we go 
hoarsely on again. There they stand 
yet, without the motion of a hand. I 
can see them, through my glass, when, 
in the distance and increasing darkness, 
they are mere specks to the eye: lin- 
gering there still: the old woman in the 
old chair, and all the rest about her: 
not stirring in the least degree. And 
thus I slowly lose them.” 


Cincinnati is soon dismissed. Boz 
witnesses a temperance procession 
here. We catch a glimpse of a court 
of justice, trying a nuisance cause.— 


“ There were not many spectators; 
and the witnesses, counsel, and jury 
formed a family circle, suficiently jocose 
and snug.” 


Excellent! Pushing on, in another 
steamer, to Louisville, Boz has a god- 
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send, ia the shape of one * Pitchlynn,” 
a chief of the ** Choctau tribe of In- 
dians, who sent in his card to Boz” — 
and, being admitted, unconsciously 
sate for a full-length sketch. On his 
way to Portland, Boz has a capital 
sketch of a magistrate’s office :— 


** On our way to Portland, we passed 

a § Magistrate’s office, which amused 
me as looking far more like a dame school 
than any police establishment: for this 
awful institution was nothing but a little 
lazy, good-for-nothing front parlour, 
open to the street; wherein two or 
three figures (I presume the magistrate 
aud his myrmidons) were basking in the 
sunshine, the very effigies of languor 
aud repose. It was a perfect picture of 
Justice retired from business for want 
of customers; her sword and scales sold 
off; napping comfortably with her legs 
upon the table.” 
Then follows an anecdote of two pigs; 
which, if seriously told as a fact, is 
one of the drollest realities we ever 
met with, 

The “famous Mississippi” river 
ought (Boz et omnibus alis testanti- 
bus) to be rather called * the izfamous 
Mississippi.” Boz is particularly furi- 
ous against it; exlausting upon it his 
vocabulary of execration. Mr Hamil- 
ton, however, forms a different opinion 
of its merits—at all events, of its sce- 
nery ; of which he gives a most strik- 
ing and picturesque description. A 
young mother, returning with eager 
pride and fondness to her husband, ac- 
companied by her infant, which he 
has not yet seen, gives Boz an oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting both his peculiar 
exceliences and faults; the latter 
being (in this instance) an over-anxi- 
ous straining after effect—a sort of 
business-like determination to make 
the most of a luckily occurring inci- 
dent. We refer the reader to it.— 
Boz undertakes an expedition to the 
Looking-glass Prairies. His account of 
them is not very iuteresting ; but they 
‘‘ disappointed” Boz, who is therefore 
excused. Here is a specimen of an 
American high-road !— 

“ Our way lies through a beautiful 
country, richly cultivated, and luxuriant 
in its promise of an abundant harvest. 
Sometimes we pass a field where the 
strong bristling stalks of Indian corn 
look like a crop of walking-sticks, and 
sometimes an enclosure where the green 
wheat is springing up among a labyrinth 
of stumps; the primitive worm-fence is 
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universal, and an ugly thing it is; but 
the farms are neatly kept, and save for 
these differences, one might be travell- 
ing just now in Kent. 

“We often stop to water at a road- 
side inn, which is always dull and silent. 
The coachman dismounts and fills his 
bucket, and holds it to the horses’ heads. 
There is scarcely ever any one to help 
him; there are seldom any loungers 
standing round, and never any stable- 
company with jokes to crack. Some- 
times, when we have changed our team, 
there is a difficulty in starting again, 
arising out of the prevalent mode of 
breaking a young horse; which is to 
catch him, harness him against his will, 
and put him in a stage coach without 
further notice: but we get on somehow 
or other, after a great many kicks and 
a violent struggle; and jog on as before 
again. 

“ Occasionally, when we stop to 
change, some two or three half-drunken 
loafers will come loitering out with 
their hands in their pockets, or will be 
seen kicking their heels in rocking- 
chairs, or lounging on the window sill, 
or sitting on arail within the colonnade: 
they have not often any thing to say 
though, either to us or to each other, 
but sit there, idly staring at the coach 
and horses. The landlord of the inn 
is usually among them, and seems, of all 
the party, to be the least connected with 
the business of the house. Indeed, he is 
with reference to the tavern, what the 
driver is in relation to the coach and 
passengers: whatever happens in his 
sphere of action, he is quite indifferent, 
and perfectly easy in his mind.” 


While lying in bed, in the steam- 
boat, in passing from Sandusky to 
Buffalo, Boz unavoidably overhears a 
fellow-traveller thus addressing his 
wife :— 

“ First of all I heard him say: and 
the most ludicrous part of the business 
was, that he said it in my very ear, and 
could not have communicated more 
directly with me if he had leaned upon 
my shoulder and whispered me: ‘ Boz 
is on board still, my dear.’ After a 
considerable pause, he added complain- 
ingly, ‘ Boz keeps himself very close :’ 
which was true enough, for I was not 
very well, and was lying down with a 
book. I thought he had done with me 
after this, but I was deceived; for a 
long interval having elapsed, during 
which I imagine him to have been turn- 
ing restlessly from side to side, and 
trying to go to sleep; he broke out 
again with, ‘I suppose that Boz will be 
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writing a book bye and bye, and putting 
all our names in it!’ at which imagi- 
nary consequence of being on board a 
boat with Boz, he groaned, and became 
silent.” 


This was on his way to view that 
grand object of attraction to travellers 
in America—the Falls of Niagara. 
Shall we own that we trembled at 
accompanying Boz to Niagara? Not 
that we doubted his ability to appre- 
ciate that stupendous scene; but 
knowing how he must have beenaware 
of having set every one on tiptoe to 
read his description of Niagara, and 
how naturally anxious he would be 
to fulfil expectation, we feared that he 
would, as it were, flag, and work him- 
self up to the proper pitch—would 
make desperate exertions to do justice 
to his subject, and show the public 
what surprising reflections Niagara 
can suggest to d man of genius. 
How many, at least, of his predeces- 
sors, have done the same—have gone 
swelling like little frogs, and burst at 
the base of Niagara! 

As for ourselves, we have read all 
that has been written on the subject, 
by those from whom (whether Ameri- 
cans, or English, or other visitors to 
America) ,we had a right to expect 
the best things; and we have also 
conversed with several such. We 
have besides, to our sorrow, read 
many * Descriptions’’ and ** Sketches” 
of Niagara, which exhibited in truth 
only the spasms of weakness in their 
inflated wrifers. We have ourselves 
an intense desire to visit the Falls; 
but we much fear that—if we must 
needs write—we also should, in our 
turn, share the fate of the aforesaid 
frogs, and leave our little body to 
bleach amidst their spray! To be 
serious—we would not give a fig for 
ouf own impressions, or subsequent 
descriptions of Niagara, unless they 
were the natural and spontaneous re- 
sults of our observation, and not the 
forced product of one who had gone 
with a pre-determination to publish 
an account of them. Fancy, indeed, 
a mere book-maker inspecting Nia- 
garal 

Of the many descriptions which we 
have seen of this magnificent and stu- 
pendous object, which Mr Stuart com- 
pares to * a great deep ocean thrown 
over a precipice 160 feet high,” we 
think that the best, in point of mi- 
nute and distinct information as to its 


physical characteristics, and of the 
images and reflexions which it is cal- 
culated to stiggest to a person of su- 
perior qualification, are those of Mr 
Dunean, Mr Howison, and Captain 
Basil Hall. The first, in his Zravels 
through the United States ; the second, 
in his Sketches of Upper Canada, (Ed. 
1822); the third, in his Z7ravels in Ame- 
rica, (1829.) Each of these is a discip- 
lined observer, whom itis delightful to 
accompany. Their descriptions are in 
the highest degree graphie, vivid, dis- 
tinct, and sober ; no competent reader 
will fail to peruse them without pro- 
found and thrilling interest. You do 
not see one single glimpse in them of 
the writer, who completely occupies 
your expanding imagination with the 
tremendous object which had over- 
powered his own. By such men, 


Niagara is looked at with worthy _ 


eyes. Their accounts all concur in 
filling the mind with images of awful 
grandeur, of a sort of terrible beauty, 
of stupendous and irresistible power. 
There seems nothing like it upon the 
earth, and it requires first-rate powers 
to speak of it, after having witnessed 
it, without extravagance and bombast. 
How finely dues Mr Duncan prepare 
the mind for the great scene, by quiet- 
ly pointing out to you what makes 
you gradually draw in your breath 
and hold back—we mean the smooth 
silent surface of coufiuent waters, 
flowing irresistibly onwards to the 
dread verge! 

“* The rapidity of the stream soon in- 
creases so considerably, that vessels can- 
not with safety venture further, The 
change becomes very soon obvious on the 
surface of the water. Neither waves, 
however, nor any violent agitation is visi- 
ble for some time: you see ony 
‘ The torrent’s smoothness cre it dash below.’ 
Dimples and indented lines, with here 
and there a little eddying whirl, run along 
near the shore, betokening at once the 
depth of the channel, the -vast body of 
water, and the accelerated impetus with 
which it hurries along. Every straw, also, 
that floats past, though motion!ess upon 
the bosom of the river, and undisturbed 
by a single ripple, is the index of an irre- 
sistible influence which sweeps to one 
common issue al) within its grasp. Goat 
Island, the lowest of all, now appears, in« 
serted like a wedge in the centre of the 
stream. By it the river is divided into 
two currents, which issue in the two great 
Falls: and the nearer channel shelves down 
into a steep and rocky declivity, over 
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which aii extensive rapid foams and rushes 
with prodigious fury. Before reaching 
the Island, the traveller remarks at a dis. 
tance the agitated billows, then the white- 
crested breakers, and at length he has a 
full view of the rapid, nearly a mile in 
length, the immediate and most appro- 
priate prelude to the Great Fall.” 


Would that our space admitted of 
our giving the description which en- 
sues, of the Falls. One little touch, 
however, we must not omit.—** The 
craggy eud of Goat Island is more 
precipitous and grand. A bold eagle 
was perched upon its very edge, and 
close by the side of the Fall, and 
waved its pinions in safety over the 
profound abyss.” Oh, fortunate inci- 
dent, aud how finely taken advantage 
of! The following brief and maiter- 
of-fact comparison, by an American 
minister, we are assured by Mr Stuart, 
gives, nevertheless, “‘ as simple and 
intelligible a description as a mere 
verbal picture of the spectacle ean be.” 
‘* Imagine the Frith of Forth rushing 
wrathfully down a steep descent, then 
leaping foaming over a perpendicular 
rock 175 feet high, and then flowing 
away in the semblance of milk from 
a vast basin of emerald!” 

Mr Howison gives the following 
striking account of the scenes which 
must be passed to reach the bottom of 
the Falls :— 


* A high but sloping bank extends from 
its base to the edge of the river; and on 
the summit of this, there is a narrow slip- 
pery path, covered with angular fragments 
of rock, which leads to the Great Fall. 
The impending cliffs, hung with a profu- 
sion of trees and brushwood, overarch 
this road, and seem to vibrate with the 
thunders of the cataract. In some places, 
they rise abruptly to the height of a hun- 
dred feet, and display upon their surfaces, 
fossil shells, and the organic remains of a 
former world, thus sublimely leading the 
mind to contemplate the convulsions which 
nature has undergone since the Creation. 
As the traveller advances, he is frightfully 
stunned by the appalling noise; clouds of 
spray sometimes envelope him, and sud- 
denly check his faltering steps; rattle- 
snakes start from the cavities of the rocks, 
and the scream of eagles, soaring among 
the whirlwinds of eddying vapour which 
obscure the gulf of the cataract, at inter- 
vals announce that the raging waters have 
hurled some bewildered animal over the 
precipice. After scrambling in among 
piles of huge rocks that obstruct his way, 
the traveller gains the bottom of the Fall, 
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where the soul can be susceptible only of 
one emotion—that of uncontrollable ter- 
ror.” 


Now, however, for Boz at Nia- 
gara. 

“It was not until I came on Table- 
rock, and looked—Great Heaven! on 
what a fall of bright green water !—that 
it came upon me in its full might and 
majesty. 

‘** Then, when I felt how near to my 
Creator I was standing [!]—the first 
effect, and the enduring one—instant and 
lasting—of the tremendous spectacle, was 
Peace. {!] Peace of mind [!]—tran- 
quillity {!]—ecalm recollections of the 
dead—griat thoughts of eternal rest and 
happiness—nothing of gloom or terror. 
Niagara was at once stamped on my heart 
an image of Beauty, to remain there, 
changeless and indelible, until its pulses 
cease to beat.” 


Boz is a man of unquestionable 
genius; but this (and there is more 
like it) is quite unworthy of him; it 
is wretched, in most seriously ques- 
tionable taste, and gives an utter- 
ly improbable and inconceivable ac- 
count of the real state of his feelings 
at the time—unless, indeed, his mind 
is very oddly constituted. Many obs 
servations occur to us on the foregoing 
paragraph ; but we really love Boz, 
and shall abstain from them. 

Boz is greatly outdone in what 
he has written about Niagara by 
the following eloquent, albeit a J/itile 
inflated, passage from Mr Hamil- 
ton, which we give to enable the 
reader to compare the two men; and 
because we suspect Boz had read it, 
and unconsciously adopted iis tone. 

“In a few minutes I found myself 
standing on the very brink of this tre- 
mendous, yet wost beautiful cataraet. 

“ The spot from which I first beheld 
it was the Table-rock, and of the effect 
producec by the overwhelming sublimity 
of the spectacle, it is not possible to em- 
body in words any adequate description. 
The spectator at first feels as if stricken 
with catalepsy. His blood ceases to flow, 
or rather is sent back in overpowering 
pressure on the heart. He gasps, ‘like a 
drowning man,’ to catch a mouthful of 
breath. ‘£ All elements of soul and sense’ 
are absorbed in the magnitude and glory 
of one single object, The past and future 
are obliterated, and he stands mute and 
powerless, in the presence of that scene 
of awful splendour on which his gaze is 
rivetted. 

“In attempting to convey to those 
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who have never visited the Falls any no- 
tion of the impression which they pro- 
duce, I believe it is impossible to escape 
the charge of exaggeration. The penalty 
is one which I am prepared to pay. But 
the objects presented by Niagara are un- 
doubtedly among those which exercise a 
permanent influence on the imagination of 
the spectator. The day—the hour—the 
minute—when his eye first rested on the 
Great Horse-shoe Fall, is an epoch in the 
life of any man. He gazes on a scene of 
splendour and sublimity far greater than 
the unaided fancy of poet or painter ever 
pictured. He has received an impres- 
sion which time cannot diminish, and 
death only can efface. The results of 
that single moment will extend through a 
lifetime, enlarge the sphere of thought, 
and influence the whole tissue of his moral 
being.” 


After lingering about Niagara for 
ten days, in asort of trance or ecstasy, 
Boz takes leave of it in the following 
passage, containing a bold and strik- 
ing image, but somewhat startling to 
our geological notions. 


“ But always does the mighty stream 
appear to die as it comes down, and al- 
ways from its-unfathomable grave arises 
that tremendous ghost of spray and mist 
which is never laid; which has haunted 
this place with the same dread solemnity 
since darkness brooded on the deep, and 
that first flood before the deluge—light— 
came rushing on Creation at the Word of 
God.” 


Does Boz, then, really imagine this 
waterfall to have stood here since the 
Creation—in ‘* this place?’ Does he 
make no allowance for wear and tear 
(!) during nearly six thousand years? 
Those who have resided at the spot 
for thirty or forty years, tell us that 
the Falls have receded forty or fifty 
yards during that time. Dr Dwight 
says they have receded a hundred 
yards in that time. Whoever, indeed, 
observes and considers the structure 
of the land between the two lakes, 
Erie and Ontario, between which the 
present site of the Falls is equidistant, 
will be satisfied of the great recession 
of the Falls. Lake Erie is 334 feet 
higher than Lake Ontario; and, to 
make the descent, the land does not 
slope gradually to the southward, but 
stretches in broad plains, and descends 
by precipices. The last, and prin- 
cipal of these abrupt declivities, is at 
Lewiston, eight miles from the cata- 
act; and at this place (not * this place” 
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spoken of by Boz) must have been 
what we may take as the original site 
of the cataract; but how long ago the 
river began to cut this vast chasm, 
and how long it will take to extend 
it to Lake Erie, who can tell? Dr 
Dwight considers that, taking the 
average at a hundred yards in thirty 
years, the degree of recession would 
be more than sufficient to have pro- 
ceeded tie whole distance from 
Queenstown, since the Deluge, even 
should we compute according to 
the commonly received chronology. 
The process, he adds, would be, how- 
ever, of course far from uniform. In 
seasons marked by great and sudden 
changes of temperature, the decom- 
position of the rock would be more 
rapid and extensive. Physical cir- 
cumstances may have at least co-ope- 
rated in forming the channel; and 
the mass of limestone to be worked 
through, may be supposed to diminish 
in depth towards the termination of 
the ridge. Whether, however, (as 
justly observed by: Mr Conder,) ‘the 
process has been suddenly, or more or 
less gradually effected, this at least may 
be considered to be ascertained—that 
the objections urged against the truth 
of the Mosaic account of the Creation, 
founded on the number of years which 
must have elapsed since the Falls 
commenced their retrocession, are 
utterly gratuitous, aud not less un- 
philosophical than irreligious.” We 
do not, of course, intend to enter into 
the calculations and speculations of 
Mr Lyell with reference to Nia- 
gara and the confirmation which he 
considers it to afford his geological 
theory as to the age of the earth. 
His calculations (we speak from re- 
collection) founded on the geological 
examination of the locality in ques- 
tion, are to this effect—that at the 
rate of aout forty yards in fifty years, 
(or fifty yards in forty years,) it 
would require a period of 10,000 years 
for the Falls to have receded from 
Lewiston to their present site—viz. a 
space of eight miles; and 30,000 years 
to reach Lake Erie—viz. twenty-five 
miles. Whether or not the premises 
from which these conclusions with 
their somewhat startling consequences 
be correct, it is no part of our present 
duty to enquire. We may add, that 
he shows from the present shallow- 
ness of Lake Erie, and the probable 
immense interval of time required for 
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the recession of the Falls to that Lake, 
that there is no ground to apprehend 
the frightful and desolating effects 
which have been anticipated from 
such an event. We refer the reader 
to Dr Dwight’s Travels in New Eng- 
land and New York, (vol. iv. p. 92,) 
for an account of the probable final 
consequences of the recession of the 
Falls. 

Boz’s account of Canada is not very 
interesting. At Toronto he takes the 
opportunity of making an uncalled: for 
and irritating political allusion:—In 
speaking of an election, at which the 
successful candidates were fired at, and 
their coachman nearly killed, from a 
window where a certain flag was wav- 
ing, Boz observes, “ Of all the colours 
in the rainbow, there is but one which 
could be so employed :[viz., sheltering 
a murderer in the commission, and 
from the consequences, of his crime, | I 
need not say, that flag was Orange.” 
What, Boz! And has not rHETRIcOLOR 
sheltered every species of crime that 
can be committed by man? To pro- 
ceed, however: Boz stayed there but 
a short time, and, after having been 
most hospitably entertained, returned 
to America; on his way to New 
York going in quest of the grotesque, 
to the Shaker Village. He is refused 
admission, as all strangers here are, to 
their religious services, on the ground 
of the insult and interruption they 
have experienced from visitors. Mr 
Hamilton was, however, more for- 
tunate in 1830, and gives an inter- 
esting account of them, and a speci- 
men of what he witnessed in their 
proceedings. 

Then comes chapter viiii—* The 
Passage Home,” which is described 
with liveliness and spirit: Boz being 
installed president of a daily-tilting 
jovial * association’ below the mast. 
Their passage is diversified by no 
such stirring incidents as had attend- 
ed their passage out. His account 
of the hundred emigrants returning 
home in the same ship, disconsolate 
and utterly ruined, is painfully inter- 
esting and instructive. Boz concludes 
his travels with the following cheer- 
ful notice of the journey by railroad, 
from Liverpool to London :— 


“* The country by the railroad seemed, 
as we rattled through it, like a luxuriant 
garden. The beauty of the fields, (so 
small they looked!) the hedge-rows, 
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and the trees; the pretty cottages, the 
beds of flowers, the old churchyards, 
the antique houses, and every well-known 
object: the exquisite delights of that 
one journey, crowding in the short com- 
pass of a summer’s day the joy of many 
years, and winding up with Home and 
all that makes it dear: no tongue can 
tell, or pen of mine describe.” 


There are two supplementary chap- 
ters:—-The first is “ Oa Slavery,” 
and, though containing one or two 
passages of justly indignant eloquence, 
is deficient in sobriety, and communi- 
cates nothing new on the execrable 
vice of slavery. Into the other and 
last chapter, “* Concluding Remarks,” 
are compressed Boz’s notions “ of the 
general character of the American 
people, and of their social system, as 
presented to a stranger’s eye.” We 
fear his reflecting readers, both here 
and in America, will consider this 
chapter as very superficial and unsa- 
tisfactory ; but we have neither time 
nor inclination to enter into detail on 
the subject. 

Thus ends Mr Dickens’s book on 
America; and it is so very flimsy a 
performance — we must speak the 
disagreeable and painful truth—that 
nothing but our strong feelings of 
kindliness and respect for a gentleman 
of his unquestionable talents, and of 
gratitude for the amusement which 
his better and earlier works have 
afforded us, could have induced us to 
bestow the pains which were requisite 
to present so full an account of it as 
that which we have above given our 
readers. Let the eagerest admirers 
of these, turn again to his very 
injudicious ‘ Dedication,” and they 
will feel how unwarranted it is by 
the substance and body of the work ; 
—if, indeed, any substance, if any 
body, it has. Can it stand, for one 
moment, a comparison with Captain 
Marryat’s book, or those of Mrs 
Trollope or Fanny Kemble, faulty 
in many respects as are the latter two 
in point of taste and execution? Mr 
Dickens should have either written no 
account at all of his visit to America, 
or a vastly different one. His work 
will surprise and disappoint his read- 
ers both there and here. 

He may not, perhaps, have wished 
or intended it, but his book is caleu- 
lated to leave on the mind of the 
reader a most unfavourable impres~ 
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sion of American character, habits, 
and manners; for the occasional eulo- 
gistic passages which are to be found 
thrown in, here and there, are exces- 
sively vague and forced, undiscrimi- 
nating and unsatisfactory. The truth 
is, that Mr Dickens was kept in such 
a continual fever of hurry and excite- 
ment, during his whole stay in Ame- 
rica, as incapacitated him, even if able 
or disposed so to do, from ever looking 
beneath the surface of things and per- 
sons around him. We fear that the 
ethereal essence of character has 
wholly escaped him. He allowed him- 
self no leisure for accurate and dis- 
criminating observation and reflection. 
We do not say that he received greater 
honour in America than he was en- 
titled to from his distinction in the 
world of letters; but there are abun- 
dant evidences in these volumes of 
the usual and natural effect of such 
extraordinary —— on even thie 
strongest minds: namely, an uncon- 


sciously overweening estimate of the 
importance attached to his own move- 
ments, and his own views and opinions. 
Many sufficiently egotistic and oracus 
lar passages will occur to the reader, 
in support of this observation: we have 


cited one or two of them. It is again 
very obvious that Mr Dickens, as he 
has a perfect right to be if it so please 
him, is a man of very ‘liberal’ opinions 
in politics. We are as strong Tories 
as he is a Whig or Radical; but we 
earnestly advise him not to alienate 
from himself the affections of his 
readers, by indulging, in such works 
as his, in political allusions and dog- 
mas. We greatly doubt whether he 
has read or thought sufficiently lon 

and deeply on such matters, to enable 
him to offer confident opinions on 
them. In his own peculiar line, he is 
original, admirable, and unrivalled— 
and that line, too, is one which lies 
level with the taste of the million of 
persons of all shades of political opin- 
ions. We offer this hint in unaffected 
friendship and anxiety for his con- 
tinued success. We have no personal 
knowledge of him beyond having once 
seen him at dinner; when we were 
so much pleased with his manly and 
unaffected conduct and demeanour, 
that we felt a disposition to read what 
he wrote with much greater favour 
than ever. He must, however, take 
far more time, and bestow far more 
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care, in his future writings, than he 
has hitherto done. The present work 
is written in a very careless, slipshod 
style. The perpetual introduction, for 
instance, and not only in this but his 
other works, of the expressions — 
“ didn’t,’ « shouldn't,” * don't,” even 
when writing in a grave strain, is 
annoying as an eyesore. They are 
mere vulgar Cockney colloquialisms ; 
and the reader will see instances of 
them {a few out of very many in 
these volumes) at pages 7, 9, 15, 25, 
28, 29, 30. Many minor blemishes 
of style, such as —‘** mutual friend” 
(p. 31, vol. i.) for ‘* common friend,” 
—and sentences concluded with the 
word * though,” might be pointed out 
were it worth while. We would beg 
to recommend to Mr Dickens'’s atten- 
tive perusal, (if he be not already 
familiar with it,) before commencing 
his next publication, the essay * On 
Simplicity and Refinement in Writ- 
ing”’ of that great master, Hume; in 
the opening of which there: are a 
few sentences which’ Mr Dickens, if 
we mistake not, will feel specially ap- 
plicable to himself. If he will, after 
reading it, turn to pages 1, 2, 4, 7, 12, 
19, 24, 25, 30, 31, 146, 173, 184, 187, 
280, (we could have cited at least a 
hundred others,) he will find instances 
of such strained, and whimsical, and 
far-fetched images and comparisons, 
as very greatly impair the character 
and general effect of his composition. 
Though the eternal recurrence of such 
comparisons as that of a bed on ship- 
board to “‘a surgical plaster spread 
on most inaccessible shelf,” (?) p. 13 
and of such illustrations as “ port- 
manteaus no more capable of being 
got in at the door, than a giraffe 
could be persuaded or forced into a 
Jlower-pot,” may provoke a loud 
laugh from readers of uncultivated 
taste; to persons of superior educa- 
tion and refinement they are puerile 
and tiresome indeed. Let Mr Dic- 
kens but keep a little check upon his 
wayward fancy — bestow adequate 
pains on the working out, both in 
thought and language, of his fictions ; 
write at far longer intervals than he 
has hitherto allowed himself, (employ- 
ing these intervals in the judicious 
acquisition of new materials, by ob- 
servation of nature, and the perusal 
and study of the best masters,)—let 
him follow the leadings of his strong 
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and original genius, rather than goad 
and flog it into unnatural, excessive, 
and exhausting action;—let him do 
this, and his works will live, and his 
name be remembered, after nineteen- 
twentieths of his contemporaries shall 
have passed into eternal oblivion. 
His name thay then aspite to be 
placed beside those of Goldsmith, of 
Sierne, of Smollett, of Steele, and 
even of Addison. Let him, on the con- 
trary, disregard or despise these hints, 
aud his name and writings will be 
forgotten in fewer years than he has 
yet been before the public. His fame 
isin his own hands; he may make or 
mar it. Any momentary annoyance 
which the telling of these plain truths 
may occasion him, will, we ate cer- 
tain, fly away before his strong good 
sense and acuteness — his practical 
knowledge of himself; and of the 
world. Our last word to him we deem 
of perhaps greater importance than 
any: as he values his permanent re- 
putation — as he would cherish his 
genius—let him at once and for ever 
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avoid and fly from the blighting, 
strangling influence of petty cliques 
and cotertes. 


We cannot close this article with- 
out expressing an earnest hope of see- 
ings in due times a record by Lord 
Morpeth, of Ais visit to America. A 
candid and careful account of what he 
has seen; by a distinguished English 
nobletian of ancient family, of most 
ainiable character, of scholarly and 
cultivated mind, of practical acquain- 
tance with the law and constitution of 
his country, and capable of enquiring 
into and appreciating those of Ame- 
rica—can hardly fail of having first- 
rate claims on the attention of Lord 
Morpeth’s countrymen, and of Ameri- 
caus. Albeit his lordship is at pre- 
sent a Whig, he will find that Maga 
will do him, as she does every body 
else, justice. His manly conduct, let 


him know, at the close of the last 
Yorkshire election, has disposed us to 
regard his forthcoming performance 
with peculiar favour. 
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A man of genius told us, a good 
many years ago, that ours is a mecha- 
nical age, and, in his own eloquent 
way, gave us.some of his reasons for 
thinking so; but, unfortunately, few 
of his followers have much of his wit 
or wisdom, and all of them have so 
long kept repeating pragmatically his 
dicta, that, but for the love we bear 
him, we should have lost our temper 
with Thomas Carlyle. Thank hea- 
ven, it is a mechanical age ; but, thank 
heaven, it is likewise an intellectual and 
imaginative age; as ages go—even a 
moral and religious age. Consider 
that the vital functions of our souls and 
bodies are still dependent on machi- 
nery not worked by steam. It seems 
but poor philosophy to believe that 
mind can suffer loss in its nobler facul- 
ties from its power over matter—that 
the discoveries and inventions of phy- 
sical science enlarge not the sphere of 
our spiritual being. With what, out 
of ourselves, have we human beings 
been contending since the birth of 
time, but with the difficulties of na- 
ture? As we continue to conquer 
more and more of them, so much 
power is left free to be employed in 
the harder conquest over the evils in- 
herent in our own hearts. Again, 
then, we say, thank heaven, it is a 
mechanical age—a practical age—an 
age of Utilitarians. The earth, as if 
to shame the seers in our own time, 
has by knowledge been made more 
and more productive of necessaries, 
comforts, and luxuries, after her fer- 
tility was said to be exhausted; and 
the great law is now seen to be, that 
as civilization advances, population 
creates subsistence. Meanwhile, has 
the soil of the soul become barren ?— 
and if so, from want of cultivation, or 
from having been overcropped ? 

We know not well how many years 
compose an age. And does it not, 
eagle-like, renew its youth? The 
present age seems in its prime—yet 
we remember it holding its head high 
fifty years ago. To observe its charac- 
ter truly, and to the life, you must be 
conversant with all it has said and 


done. Be not so foolish, we beseech 
you, as to imagine, for a moment, that 
it is dead when it is but asleep—that 
it is asleep when it is but silent. 
Then, surely, there is an allowable 
resting on its arms, in august re- 
pose, after victories won. The age 
may be thinking, and therefore still 
and mute, till, all of a sudden, it rises 
up, and speaks like the sea. 

Never again, as ye love us, say that 
the age has no imagination. It is the 
age of genius. A more poetical age 
never flourished. Thought and pas- 
sion are prevalent in its highest lite- 
rature. It rejoices in its 
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Some of the greatest lately dropped 
the body—some are preparing to fol- 
low—few will be seen ten years hence 
—probably not ones; yet the nations, 
while they are yet weeping, forget 
their grief, and remember that nature 
lets not her sweet and solemn singers 
die, but has destined them a life here 
below to fade but with the stars. 

But, haply, you hold that the age 
we have been speaking of is past. You 
see numbers of young menand women ; 
and, regarding them collectively, you 
call them the present age. The old 
and elderly seem to you lingering 
survivors of a time, along with which 
they had better have departed in the 
course of nature—and, impatient of 
their stay, you would forget them if 
you could; or you say, their day is 
over, while another and brighter sky 
salutes the new sons of the morning. 

What say you, then, to them who 
call yours a mechanical age, and your- 
selves a generation of manufacturers ? 
To refute them, produce your poets. 
Alas! of poets there are plenty — 
enow and to spare; but sad and 
strange to say, few will listen to the 
nightingales. In plain prose, poetry 
is declared adrug. The supply, it is 
averred, has outrun the demand. Oh, 
horror, there is a glut!—and Apollo 
shuts up shop, having appeared as apo- 
theeary in the Gazette—in the list of 
bankruptcies superseded ! 
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Now, ours is a different opinion al- 
together on this matter. We assert 
there is no glut of the real commodity 
—the genuine article; but flimsy 
counterfeits of all the favourite pat- 
terns have been so multiplied, that 
people are afraid to buy, and stand far 
aloof; and we need not dwell on 
prices in a market-place, how spacious 
soever, which is peopled exclusively 
by sellers. 

But leaving the consideration of the 
law of supply and demand to the po- 
litical economists, let us look in the 
face of the Pensive Public, and say 
whether or no we discern there any 
symptoms of indifference or disgust 
to poetry and poets. She doth wear, 
we confess it, a somewhat sourish as- 
pect; but on what poetry, and on 
what poets, may the melancholy maid 
be musing? On the Small-beer School, 
or haply, on that of Imperial Pop? 
These Schools insist on being heard at 
all hours, even on the most solemn 
occasions; and what, we ask, can be 
more unseasonable than the sudden 
elunk or crack of a cork, during a 
formal forenoon call, an evening con- 
versazzione, a marriage, or a funeral ? 
The beer may, like that of Trinity, 
be a very pretty beer, but it ought to 
learn to take things quietly, and be 
less ambitious; seldom doth brown 
stout, in that obstreperous style, seek 
to burst on the world— Glenlivet 
never. Yet sometimes to such report 
doth the Pensive Public her ear not 
ungraciously incline ; and, putting 
forth her lily hand, she lifteth to her 
rosy mouth that of the importunate 
blackamoor; when, lo and behold! the 
contents have vanished in froth, and 
she kisses a barmy deposit. 

But there is better poetry than the 
above to be had for love or money. 
Its cultivators “ the primrose path of 
dalliance tread.” They are * all 
for love and a little for the bottle’— 
nature is the mistress they adore— 
and with a phial in the left hand, of 
rose-water or prussic acid, they seem, 
while inditing a sonnet, intent on 
suicide. They excel in the pathetic 
and the sweetly pretty ; but some of 
the more highly gifted among them 
are addicted to delineations of the 
darker passions, and their forte is the 
intense. Keep that threne some inches 
further from your noses and eyes, or 
they will water as at the contact of a 
vinaigrette. Remarkable inconsis- 
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tencies of genius! That threne was 
indited by a curled darling with pink 
cheeks, who has occasionally perform- 
ed the part of a peristrephic image in 
the window of a friseur! 

Where shall we place “the mob of 
gentlemen who write with ease?” 
They have no connexion with the 
swell mob, though that incorporation 
has its poets too; but are persons of 
birth and breeding, and the best of 
them border on an agreeable medio- 
crity, that in manuscript appears tip- 
tup composition. But, somehow or 
other, it does not stand being printed, 
and comes out very wish-washy from 
the press. Yet among them are prize 
poets, men who in their Club continue 
to cultivate the fine classical vein that 
distinguished them in their College. 
Nevertheless, Shelley and Keats are 
their idols ; and they, too, must needs 
sing of the Sensitive Plant and Ruth. 

Next come the professional poets. 
Most of them are young men from 
thirty to fifty years of age, who, hav- 
ing figured with effect in some chosen 
periodical while yet mere boys pretty 
well on in their third decade, come 
forth, when able to stand by themselves, 
in a separate volume, in the full efful- 
gence of youthful manhood. Half a 
century ago, poets half a century old 
were gazed at reverentially by the risen 
generation, less perhaps on account of 
their genius than of their grey hairs. 
Nay, poets of a quarter of a century 
were respected for their years, and 
their images were combined in pub- 
lic imagination with those of a wife 
andsmall family. Now-a-days, they 
are regarded as precocious children, 
and the leading Reviews break out 
with prophecies of glory awaiting 
them in future years, when they shall 
be nearing man’s estate. People in 
the provinces, who have not been let 
into the secret, start on their introduc- 
tion to “ one of the most promising of 
our young poets,’’ at beholding a bald 
or bush-headed man of middle age, in 
spectacles, and, if not with an indis- 
putable pot-belly, yet “* corpulent ex- 
ceedingly,” and, by rude guess, four- 
teen stone avoirdupois. Some are in- 
deed slender; but, with few excep- 
tions, they agree in this—in case of a 
militia they are safe from the ballot. 

For a good many years have we 
been praising the Young Poets—not 
without a sense of the ludicrous, pat- 
ting their puerile heads. “ Lyart 
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haffets wearing thin and bare,” look 
queer on an Apollo adolescens, fat 
fair and forty, blushing from his first 
maiden attempt before the eyes of the 
town. Why, ‘ when our auld cloak 
was new,” a poet was supposed to 
have reached the age of puberty at 
twenty—ere that term Campbell had 
realized the Pleasures of Hope—soon 
after it, Akenside the Pleasures of Ima- 
gination. A poet of thirty was reckon- 
ed quite an old stager, entreated by 
miss in her teens not to dance lest he 
should crack the Achillean tendon, or 
bring down the floor. Now he leaves 
the dinner-table with the ladies, and 
hands the tea-cups. 


“ Him, piteous of his youth, and the 
short space 

He has enjoy’d the vital light of heaven, 
Soft disengage ” 


To be serious—what have our 
Young Poets done? They pray for a 
soul like a sea, and out it squirts in a 
sonnet. They tell you that it flows 
like a river; but you know a canal 
when you see it, and a cut, too, be- 
fore the water has been let on from 
the reservoir. A pond with a drooping 
willow, and a leash of wooden ducks, 


is a pretty close scene—quite a pic- 
ture—but not for the pencil of a Tur- 
ner. In landseape-painting by a great 
poet, we look for a breadth of canvass 
—or, which is the same thing, or bet- 
ter, “a region” on an oblong that 


might be put into your pocket. Our 
Young Poets, as Fanny Kemble used 
to say of herself in her Journal, pot- 
ter, potter, potter, and all about 
themselves ; morning, noon, and night, 
they potter, potter, potter all about 
their own dear, sweet, consumptive, 
passionate, small, infantile selves—try- 
ing at times to look fierce, nay faceti- 
ous—and in the very whirlwind of pas- 
sion, sufficiently tropical to lift up a curl 
tastefully disposed on their organ of 
identity three inches broad, are they 
seen picking obsolete-looking words out 
ofa pocket edition of Walker's Pronoun- 
cing Dictionary—an artifice among 
the cognoscenti called “ tipping the 
quaint.” And thus are they occupied 
for years! Never for a moment con- 
jecturing that possibly they may haye 
immortal souls to be lost or saved. 
A pin-point burnisher appears in com- 
parison a many-sided man, plying a 
various and comprehensiye handi- 
craft, in which mind ministers to me« 
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tal, and on material substance all the 
spiritual faculties are brought into full 
aye 

Oar friends, the Young Poets, will 
forgive in the Old Man these splene- 
tic moods of his own mind, “ between 
malice and true love,” worth a thou- 
sand eulogies from any other quill, 
and reconcilable not only with kind 
affection, but with high admiration. 
Why, ye are all boys of our own, ye 
dogs; and Crusty Christopher has 
celebrated your names—so he need 
not now mention them—over * what- 
ever clime the sun’s bright circle 
warms.” And now we perceive that 
we haye brought ourselves, by a 
pleasant circumbendibus, sweepingly 
round to the very point from which we 
started in our initial sentence; and if 
there were any mystery before in the 
fact—if fact it be—that poetry is a 
drug, and a drug at discount, we think 
we have afforded the solution. 

The lovers of poetry have fallen 
back on the old bards yet liying, or 
but lately dead. By searching out, 
they find nothing in you Young Poets 
of equal excellence with the treasures 
lying in the works of your immediate 
predecessors, open to the whole world’s 
use. Concealed beauties are nature’s 
delights; but they are concealed by 
her, not that human eyes may miss 
them in the places of their nativity, 
but because by her fiat they love the 
shade, and live by glimpses of light 
that know the way into their most 
shy recesses. Lift up the leaf, and 
there is the flower. The buds are en- 
caged in dew, but the blossoms affront 
the sun softly shining through trees ; 
and in the forest glade, that bank, all 
spring long, has been gorgeous with 
unburning fire. 

The lovers of poetry have fallen 
back on still older bards, Think ye 
Shakspeare and Milton are without 
their worshippers? God forbid they 
should be talked about as men talk 
about politics and the weather! But 
in how many thousand libraries— 
great and small—are they to be found? 
Bequeathed unawares from generation 
to generation—neglected by whole fa- 
milies during whole lifetimes—by their 
successors rescued from idle oblivion, 
their names again household words, 
and their spirits household gods! 

‘* Blessings be with them, and eternal 
praise, 
The poets, who on earth have made us heirs 
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Of truth and pure delight by heavenly 
lays ! 

Oh! might my name be number’d among 
theirs, 

Then gladly would I end my mortal days.” 


So prayed Wordsworth— not in 
vain. Few are they who might blame- 
lessly join in that prayer—that is, 
with justifiable hope of its fulfilment. 

One grievous fault may be found 
with all our Young Poets—they want 
fire. Steel and flint seldom meet in 
their hands—when they do, the sparks 
fall on matter that will not ignite. 
Or we may say of them, that they 
walk into dark corridors with unlight- 
ed candles—with torches that will 
not flare up—with lamps unprovided 
with oil, as if the bearers thought the 
polished burnish would the gloom illu- 
mine. They look like patients enjoy- 
ing a partial recovery from ague— 
** Poor Tom’s a-cold !” 

And yet, such is the indestructible 
love of poetry in the hearts ofmen, that, 
in spite of all their wants, our Young 
Poets have been hailed with loud ac- 
claim, and their merits, so farfrom hay- 
ing been overlooked or undervalued, 
have been allowed, and rated much 
above their intrinsic worth. Therefore 
the hearts of more than one of the wor- 
thiest have burned within them, not, 
alas! with more fervent heat of inspi- 
ration, but with flickering fires of va- 
nity, thought by them to be pride; and, 
making golden calves of themselves, 
they have bowed down and worship- 
ped their own reflections in brazen 
mirrors, artistically contrived for the 
solemn rites of self-adoration. Teil 
them they are calves—and sucking- 
calves, too—and they Jow against you 
with voices corroborative of the truth 
they deny. We pity Narcissus—but 
have no patience with the self-idolatry 
of the son of a cow. 

No poet who hopes for immortal- 
ity should ever look into a glass, ex- 
cept for a few minutes, on Saturday 
night, when beautifying his visage 
by a shave. Whereas, our Young Poets 
are seldom away from it—perpetually 
«holding the mirror up to nature,” 
and falling ‘‘ to such perusal of their 
face as they would drawit.” We ve- 
rily believe they see it in their dreams. 
It haunts every house in which they 
happen to take a night's lodging ; 
and, in cases of indigestion, it grins 
at them through the physiognomy of 
the nightmare. 


The world and we are beginning, 
we suspect, to be wearied ofthe Young 
Poets; and, in such peevish moods as 
will occasionally steal upon the most 
benign, we captiously enquire into 
their age. We give parish-clerks shil- 
lings to search parish-registers, and we 
fling in their teeth extracts establish- 
ing their conversion to Christianity 
before the present century had seen 
the sun. By deducting a few lustres 
from our own longevity, we find that 
the difference between our age and 
theirs is not worth mentioning ; and, 
on their calling us Old Christopher, we 
ask them to explain. We then offer to 
show legs—challenge the most agile to 
the Houlachan, and set the question at 
rest for ever, by throwing a somerset. 

Old Christopher, indeed! Do not, 
most pensive of Publics, accuse us 


‘of pride. We are railing in humi- 


lity of heart at the sons of little 
men, for strutting on tiptoe, with 
smirking faces, amorg the shadows 
of the mighty, and among the selves 
of the mighty yet moving sedately 
in flesh and blood on this our green 
round earth. Why, ours has been 
and is the Age of Gods, and Demi- 
gods, and Heroes, and Men. Nor 
among the Hoipolloi has there been 
a want of tall fellows. Why, then, 
all this strutting and smirking on the 
pers of pigmies? How dare their 

orlorn Hope, even to the maddening 
blare of many penny trumpets, seek 
to storm Mount Parnassus? 

Now, would you believe it, all this 
is intended for a preface or introduc- 
tion to a short critique on Macaulay’s 
** Lays or AnciENT Rome!” 

What! Poetry from Macaulay ? 
Ay—and why not? The House 
hushes itself to hear him, even when 
** Stanley is the cry.” If he be not 
the first of critics, (spare our blushes,) 
whois? Name the Young Poet who 
could have written THe Armapa, 
and kindled, as if by electricity, bea- 
cons on all the brows of England tiil 
night grew day? 

The Young Poets, we said, all want 
fire. Macaulay, then, is not. one of 
the set; for he is fuJl of fire. The 
Young Poets, too, are somewhat weak- 
ly; he is strong. The Young Poets 
are rather ignorant; his knowledge 
is great. The Young Poets mumble 
books ; he devours them. The Young 
Poets dally with their subject; he 
strikes its heart. The Young Poets 
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twiddle on the Jew’s harp ; he sounds 
the trumpet. The Young Poets are 
arrayed in long singing-robes, and look 
like women; he chants succinct—if 
need be—for a charge. The Young 
Poets are still their own heroes; 
he sees but the chiefs he celebrates, 
The Young Poets weave dreams with 
shadows transitory as clouds; with 
substances he builds realities lasting 
as rocks. The Young Poets are imi- 
tators all; he is original. The Young 
Poets steal from all and sundry, and 
deny their thefts. He robs in the face 
ofday. Whom? Homer. 

We said just now—he is original. In 
his Preface, he traces what appears to 
him to have been the process by which 
the lost Ballad-poetry of Rome was 
transformed into history. And the ob- 
ject of his Ballads is to reverse the pro- 
cess—to transform some portions of 
eatly Roman history back into the 
poetry out of which they were made. 

‘* The Latin ballads perished for ever. 
Yet discerning critics have thought that 
they could still perceive in the early history 
of Rome numerous fragments of this lost 
poetry, as the traveller on classic ground 
sometimes finds, built into the heavy wall 
of a fort or convent, a pillar rich with 
acanthus leaves, or a frieze where the 
Amazons and Bacchanals seem to live. 
The theatres and temples of the Greek 
and the Roman were degraded into the 
quarries of the Turk and the Goth. Even 
so did the old Saturnian poetry become 
the quarry in which a crowd of orators 
and annalists found the materials for their 
prose. It is not difficult to trace the pro- 
cess by which the old songs were trans- 
muted into the form which they now wear. 
Funeral panegyric and chronicle appear 
to have been the intermediate links which 
connected the lost ballads with the his- 
tories now extant. From a very early 
period it was the usage that an oration 
should be pronounced over the remains of 
a noble Roman. The orator, as we learn 
from Polybius, was expected, on such an 
Occasion, to recapitulate all the services 
which the ancestors of the deceased had, 
from the earliest time, rendered to the 
commonwealth. There ¢an be little doubt 
that the speaker on whom this duty was 
imposed would make use of all the stories 
suited to his purpose which were to be 
found in the popular lays. There can be 
as little doubt that the family of an emi- 
nent man would preserve a copy of the 
speech which had been pronounced over 
his corpse. The compilers of the early 
chronicles would have recourse to these 
Speeches; and the great historians of a 


later period would have recourse to the 
chronicles. It may be worth while to se- 
lect a particular story, and to trace its 
probable progress through these stages. 
The description of the migration of the 
Fabian house to Cremera is one of the finest 
of the many fine passages which lie thick in 
the earlier books of Livy. The Consul, clad 
in his military garb, stands in the vestibule 
of his house, marshalling his clan, three hun- 
dred and six fighting men, all of the same 
proud patrician blood, all worthy to be at- 
tended by the fasces, and to command the 
legions. Asad and anxious retinue of friends 
accompanies the adventurers through the 
streets; but the voice of Jamentation is 
drowned by the shouts of admiring thou- 
sands, As the procession passes the Ca- 
pitol, prayers and vows are poured forth, 
but in vain. The devoted band, leaving 
Janus on the right, marches to its doom 
through the Gate of Evil Luck. After 
achieving great deeds of valour against 
overwhelming numbers, all perish save 
one child, the stock from which the great 
Fabian race was destined again to spring, 
for the safety and glory of the common- 
wealth. That this fine romance, the de- 
tails of which are so full of poetical truth, 
and so utterly destitute of all show of his- 
torical truth, came originally from some 
lay which had often been sung with great 
applause at banquets, is in the highest de- 
gree probable. Nor is it difficult to ima- 
gine a mode in which the transmission 
might have taken place. The celebrated 
Quintus Fabius Maximus, who died about 
twenty years before the First Punic War, 
and more than forty years before Ennius 
was born, is said tv have been interred 
with extraordinary pomp. In the eulogy 
pronounced over his body, all the great 
exploits of his ancestors were doubtless 
recounted and exaggerated. If there 
were then extant songs which gave a 
vivid and touching description of an event, 
the saddest and the most glorious in the 
long history of the Fabian house, nothing 
could be more natural than that the pa- 
negyrist should borrow from such songs 
their finest touches, in order to adorn his 
speech. A few generations later the songs 
would perhaps be forgotten, or remember- 
ed only by shepherds and vine-dressers, 
But the speech would certain'y be pre- 
served in the archives of the Fabian 
nobles. Fabius Pictor would be well ac- 
quainted with a document so interesting 
to his personal feelings, and would insert 
large extracts from it in his rude chro- 
nicle. That chronicle, as we know, was 
the oldest to which Livy had access. Livy 
would at a glance distinguish the bold 
strokes of the forgotten poet, from the dull 
and feeble narrative by which they were 
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surrounded, would retouch them with a 
delicate and powerful pencil, and would 
make them immortal.” 


All scholars know that Niebuhr 
speaks of the lays and legends out of 
which grew the fabulous history of 
old Rome. He calls Livy’s account 
of the battle at the Lake Regillus, “a 
rich and beautiful epical narrative ;” 
and says, “the gigantic battle, in 
which the gods openly take part, and 
determine the result, closes the Lay 
of the Tarquins ; and 1am convinced 
that Iam not mistaken in conjectu- 
ring, that, in the old poem, the whole 
generations who had been warring 
with one another ever since the crime 
of Sextus, were swept away in this 
Mort of heroes.” Lays of Ancient 
Rome,” then, is not a thought of 
Macaulay’s; but the thought, though 
suggested before, would not have 
appeared capable and worthy of ex- 
ecution except to a man of genius 
and a scholar, one who had a strong 
power of placing himself under the 
full influence of an imagined situa- 
tion, and whose elaborate and accu- 
rate study of antiquity furnished him 
with an ample and authentic store of 
names and incidents, dress and dra- 
pery, manners and feelings. The 
seed scattered abroad found here a fit 
and fertile soil to receive it. 

Let Niebuhr flourish: let truth, in 
its most rigid and critical particu- 
larity, be sought for and sifted. But, 
after all, the legends of a nation like 
Rome will be as full of truth as the 
dry bones of authoritative history. 
As history in general is said to be less 
truthful than poetry, so the fictions 
which were formed and cherished 
among a great people, though false in 
their details, may be more true in the 
spirit, than the letter of the best at- 
tested discoveries which had been lost 
sight of in popular tradition. 

That much of early Roman history 
must be fabulous, all men always 
knew ; for they had no letters for 
centuries—no historians till centuries 
Jater—and all public monuments had 
been destroyed by fire. Ail, then, was 
left to tradition; and what faith could 
be placed in tradition, reaching back 
so far? 

Tradition, it is easy to see, must, 
from many causes, still stray further 
aud further from the truth in each 
succeeding generation. What innu- 
merable unintentional inaccuracies 
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must occur in each successive nar- 
rator’s statement of the facts—from 
the gathering on them of obscurity, 
through which they loom larger than 
life, or sink into the shade, or are par- 
tially discerned, or recede into obli- 
vion! Then how perpetual is the 
action of imagination upon-every nar- 
rative! A slight variation in the cir- 
cumstances of the event suggests a 
new meaning in it; and the event it- 
self is then altered in its outline to 
sustain that idea of its significance. 
Sometimes that is done involuntarily ; 
oftener, perhaps, the process is wil- 
fully indulged, as nothing more than 
an innocent ingenious restoration of 
the traces which time had obliterated. 

But more powerful in its operation 
than all these influences, is the natu- 
ral disposition in men to find some- 
thing great and marvellous in the an- 
tiquity—in the “ mighty youth” ofa 
great nation. Otherwise it would 


seem as if the present greatness want- 
ed an adequate cause. 


* Tante molis erat Romanam condere 
gentem!” 

There are proud regards of the olden 
time natural to a people possessed of 
empire; and, as I.ivy pleasantly ob- 
serves, we must just admit the one, as 
we submit to the other. There was 
here justice in the fiction. If Romu- 
lus was not, he ought to have been, 
the Son of Mars. 

Much of the early Roman history, 
then, is pure fable; but much of it 
also must have a basis of truth. When 
pure fable, must it be omitted from 
history? Livy thought not. But the 
obviously fabulous he generally gives 
as tradition, (fama tenet,) and tradi- 
tions are a legitimate part of history 
when they are given as such. The 
pursuit of the fabulous in Roman his- 
tory, is not of the noblest, and some- 
times it signally fails. Thus the story 
of Horatius Cocles was denied, be- 
cause Polybius, who wrote before 
Livy, says that Porsena completely 
conquered the Romans, as if the two 
things were not perfectly compatible. 

Out of a natural reverence of an- 
tiquity, springs, it would seem, a dis- 
position in men to find in its history 
the marvellous in incident, as well as 
the marvellous in human character 
and achievement, Is not the pure 
fable often in the incidents? the 
mized in the character and situation 
of the great men? Incident being 
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the natural element of fiction; and 
hence the coinage easiest, and after- 
wards ready for the apprehension of 
all minds. 

The legends of early Rome are well 
adapted to imaginative treatment, as 
themselves are the offspring of imagi- 
nation. They have already received 
their first purgation from the dross of 
reality—they have been smelted, and 
lie prepared for another glowing fur- 
nace. Or may we not rather say, that 
the whole life and meaning of the 
early heroes of Rome are represented 
in the few isolated events and charac- 
ters which have come down; and 
what a source of picturesque exaggera- 
tion to these events and characters 
there is in the total want of all con- 
nected history! They have thus ac- 
quired a pregnancy of meaning which 
renders them the richest subjects of 
poetic contemplation; and to evolve 
the sentiment they embody in any 
form we choose, is a proper exercise 
of the fancy. For the same reason, 
is not the history which is freest of 
the interpreting reflection that charac- 
terizes most modern histories, and pre- 
sents most strictly the naked incident, 
always that which affords the best, and, 
as literature shows, the most frequent 
subjects of imagination ? 

The Roman character is highly 
poetical—bold, brave, and independent 
—devoid of art or subtlety—full of 
faith and hope—devoted to the cause 
of duty, as comprised in the two great 
points, of reverence for the gods and 
love of country. Shakspeare saw its fit- 
ness for the drama ; and these “ Lays 
of Ancient Rome”’ are, in their way 
and degree, a further illustration of 
the truth. Mr Macaulay might have 
taken, and we trust will yet take, 
wider ground ; but what he has done, 
he has done nobly, and like ‘ an an- 
tique Roman.” 

Who, when looking back upon the 
nations, with the view of understand- 
ing what that specific character of 
greatness may have been, which in the 
highest power of human achievement 
rested, in simple heroic magnanimity, 
most absolutely upon itself, feels not 
his imagination drawn irresistibly to 
the old warriors and statesmen—real 
or fabulous he cares not—the more 
fabulous the more real—of Republican 
Rome? Wielding, as they did, the 
only unmatched power that was ever 
known upon earth, nursed in arms 


and danger, sustaining each in his 
person the celebrity of a great ances. 
tral name, and growirg up alike to 
the highest charges of civil and mili- 
tary command—there could not well 
be a birth, a morning, and a noon of 
life, in which the spirit of the human 
heart might rise more gloriously and 
steadfastly in the consciousness and 
the capacity of a great destination. 
They knew nothing higher nor great- 
er than the lot to which they were 
born, and they saw nothing above 
themselves; they stood at the top of 
earthly pre-eminence, Serving their 
ambitious country, they were called to 
enterprize without bounds; they must 
know no fear, nothing unachievable. 
The renown and the safety of the re- 
public rested on the single leader of 
one day’s battle. They must feel 
themselves to be invincible. And 
these are indeed the characters which 
we find in these heroic minds; no 
height of daring was above their hope 
to climb ; no invasion of peril could 
appal them; and whatever duty might 
be laid upon them, they felt them- 
selves equal to the charge. What is 
extraordinary is, that among such 
numbers of intrepid, ardent, and un- 
conquerable minds, engaged too in 
prosecuting ambitious wars, so many 
should have been found, in whom it 
does not seem that ambition had a 
place. They served their country’s 
passion for conquest and renown, 
and yet kept themselves temperate, 
austere, and just. We cannot but think 
that we are to ascribe to the virtuous 
and simple manners of the early re- 
public, that peculiar character of these 
great men, their own virtuous simpli- 
city. We imagine nothing above the 
powers of their minds, or their noble 
desires, in those spirits which have 
made the earth blaze with their course. 
These ancient fathers of Rome are 
their equals. Whence is it, then, that 
their greatness did not break forth in 
ceaseless and consuming flames? Be- 
cause the hand that had thrice tri- 
umphed returned to the plough; and 
the dictator must leave his new-turned 
furrows to take upon him the deliver- 
ance of Rome. It was the simple 
virtue of those stern but pure times— 
a virtue never forgotten—that was 
able, like a mighty spell, to control 
the grandeur of those unconquerable 
spirits, and confine them within them- 
selves. And hence it is not possible 
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for us to read their history, without 
feeling that there rests upon them the 
august renown of a moral greatness. 
They were sages in the calm and me- 
ditative quiet of their little field, as 
they were awful rulers while they 
held, in their might of princely counsel, 
the sway of the state—as they were 
dread leaders in the front of victorious 
fight. We can find no other explana- 
tion of what is scarce elsewhere to he 
found, nowhere else in such frequent 
example, the very height of heroic 
greatness with the simple plainness 
and contented obscurity, if the expres- 
sion could be used, of these men, who, 
when they had discharged their part 
to their country, were indifferent furs 
ther to their own glory. 

But will we never havedone? To 
the book. 

The Ballad of Horatius is supposed 
to have been made about the year of 
the city cccLx.—about a bundred and 
twenty years after the era it cele- 
brates, and just before the taking of 
Rome by the Gauls. Lars Porsena 
of Clusium has sworn by the Nine 
Gods to restore the Tarquins, and over 
all his dominions summoned his array. 
The Gathering is good, and proud 
may be the King; for 


“¢ There be thirty chosen prophets, 
The wisest of the land, 
Who always by Lars Porsena, 
Both morn and evening stand: 
Evening and morn the Thirty 
Have turned the verses o’er; 
Traced from the right on liven white 
By mighty seers of yore. 


And with one voice the Thirty 
Have their glad answer given: 

* Go forth, go forth, Lars Porsena ; 
Go forth, beloved of Heaven! 

Go; and return in glory 
To Clusium’s royal dome ; 

And hang round Nurscia’s altars 
The golden shield of Rome.’” 


The alarm in Rome is well de- 
scribed in a few picturesque stanzas, 
and the flocking in * from all the 
spacious champaign” of the terrified 
rustics, with. their goods and chattels, 
old men, women, and children. As- 
tur has stormed Janiculum; and the 
Fathers rush from the Senate to the 
walls. 


** Outspoke the Consul roundly, 

* The bridge must straight go down; 
For since Janiculum is lost, 

Nought else can save the town.’” 
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The enemy’s van approaches the 
bridge—and Porsena in his ivory car 
is conspicuous, with Mamilius the La- 
tian prince, and Sextus the ravisher, 
at his side. 


** But when the face of Sextus 
Was seen among the foes, 

A yell that rent the firmament 
From all the town arose. 

On the house-tops was no woman 
But spat towards him and hissed ; 

No child but screamed out curses, 
And shook its little fist.” 


Nothing can be simpler than the 
soul-stirring stanzas in which Hora- 
tius offers to defend the pass till they 
hew down the bridge, and Spurius 
Lartius and Herminius step forth to 
join him, with a few sufficient words. 


“ Meanwhile the Tuscan army, 
Right glorious to behold, 
Came flashing back the noonday light, 
Rank behind rank, like surges bright 
Of a broad sea of gold. 
Four hundred trumpets sounded 
A peal of warlike glee, 
As that great host, with measured tread, 
And spears advanced, and ensigns spread, 
Rolled slowly towards the bridge’s head, 
Where stood the dauntless Three. 


“ The Three stood calm and silent, 
And looked upon the foes, 
And a great shout of laughter 
From all the vanguard rose: 
And forth three chiefs came spurring 
Before that mighty mass ; 
To earth they sprang, their swords they 
drew, 
And lifted high their shields, and flew 
To win the narrow pass ; 


“ Aunus from green Tifernum, 
Lord of the Hill of Vines; 
And Seius, whose eight hundred slaves 
Sicken in Ilva’s mines ; 
And Picus, long to Clusium 
Vassal in peace and war, 
Who led to fight his Umbrian powers 
From that grey crag where, girt with 
towers, 
The fortress of Nequinum lowers 
O’er the pale waves of Nar. 


Stout Lartius hurled down Aunus 
Into the stream beneath : 
Herminius struck at Seius, 
And clove him to the teeth: 
At Picus brave Horatius 
Darted one fiery thrust ; 
And the proud Umbrian’s gilded arms 
Clashed in the bloody dust. 
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‘* Phen Ocnus of Falerii 
Rushed on the Roman Three; 
And Lausulus of Urgo, 
The rover of the sea; 
And Aruns of Volsinium, 
Who slew the great wild boar, 
The great wild boar that had his den 
Amidst the reeds of Cosa’s fen, 
And wasted fields, and slaughtered men, 
Along Albinia’s shore. 


«* Herminius smote down Aruns: 
Lartius laid Ocnus low : 

Right to the heart of Lausulus 
Horatius sent a blow. 

‘ Lie there,’ he cried, ¢ fell pirate ! 
No more, aghast and pale, 

From Ostia’s walls the crowd shall mark 

The track of thy destroying bark. 

No more Campania’s hinds shall fly 

To woods and caverns when they spy 
Thy thrice accursed sail.’ 


* But now no sound of laughter 
Was heard amongst the foes. 

A wild and wrathful clamour 
From all the vanguard rose. 

Six spears’ lengths from the entrance 
Halted that mighty mass, 

And for a space no man came forth 
To win the narrow pass. 


** But hark! the ery is Astur: 
And lo! the ranks divide ; 
And the great Lord of Luna 
Comes with his stately stride. 
Upon his ample shoulders 
Clangs loud the four-fold shield, 
And in his hand he shakes the brand 
Which none but he can wield. 


* He smiled on those bold Romans 
A smile serene and high; 

He eyed the flinching Tuscans, 
And scorn was in his eye. 

Quoth he, ‘ The she-wolf’s litter 
Stand savagely at bay ; 

But will ye dare to follow, 
If Astur clears the way?’ 


“ Then, whirling up his broadsword 
With both hands to the height, 
He rushed against Horatius, 
And smote with all his might. 
With shield and blade Horatius 
Right deftly turned the blow. 
The blow, though turned, came yet too 
nigh; 
It missed his helm, but gashed his thigh : 
The Tuscans raised a joyful ery 
To see the red blood flow. 


** He reeled, and on Herminius 
He leaned one breathing-space ; 
Then, like a wild-cat mad with wounds, 
Sprung right at Astur’s face, 


Through teeth, and skull, and helmet, 
So fierce a thrust he sped, 

The good sword stood a hand-breath out 
Behind the Tuscan’s head. 


“ And the great Lord of Luna 
Fell at that deadly stroke, 
As falis on Mount Alvernus 
A thunder-smitten oak, 
Far o’er the crashing forest 
The giant arms lie spread ; 
And the pale augurs, muttering low, 
Gaze on the blasted head. 


* On Astur’s throat Horatius 
Right firmly pressed his heel, 
And thrice and four times tugged amain, 
Ere he wrenched out the steel. 
* And see,’ he cried, ‘ the welcome, 
Fair guests, that waits you here ! 
What noble Lucumo comes next 
To taste our Roman cheer?’ 


* But at his haughty challenge 
A sullen murmur ran, 
Mingled of wrath, and shame, and dread, 
Along that glittering van. 
There lacked not men of prowess, 
Nor men of lordly race ; 
For all Etruria’s noblest 
Were round the fatal place. 


* But all Etruria’s noblest 
Felt their hearts sink to see 
On the earth the bloody corpses, 
In the path the dauntless Three: 
And, from the ghastly entrance 
Where those bold Romans stood, 
All shrank, like boys who unaware, 
Ranging the woods to start a hare, 
Come to the mouth of the dark Jair 
Where, growling low, a fierce old bear 
Lies amidst bones and blood.” 


Meanwhile Fathers and Commons 
have not been idle, but with hatchet, 
bar, and crow, have been hacking away 
at the planks and props—a cry from the 
walls warns the Three to recross, and 
Lartius and Herminius having done 
_ duty, obey it, but Horatius stands 

ast. 


** Then, with a crash like thunder, 
Fell every loosen’d beam, 
And, like a dam, the mighty wreck 
Lay right athwart the stream ; 
And a long shout of triumph 
Rose from the walls of Rome, 
As to the highest turret-tops 
Was splash’d the yellow foam !” 


We have quoted enough to show 
the strength and spirit of the unflag- 
ging fifty-six stenzas, in which all 
these great ongoings are pictured ; but 
the best are to come :— 
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“ Alone stood brave Horatius, 
But constant still in mind ; 

Thrice thirty thousand foes before, 
And the broad flood behind. 

‘ Down with him!’ cried false Sextus, 
With a smile on his pale face. 

‘ Now yield thee,’ cried Lars Porsena, 
* Now yield thee to our grace.’ 


*¢ Round turned he, as not deigning 
Those craven ranks to see ; 
Nought spake he to Lars Porsena, 
To Sextus nought spake he ; 
But he saw on Palatinus 
The white porch of his home ; 
And he spake to the noble river 
That rolls by the towers of Rome. 


“¢ Oh, Tiber! father Tiber! 
To whom the Romans pray, 

A Roman’s life, a Roman's arms, 
Take thou in charge this day !’ 
So he spake, and speaking sheathed 
The good sword by his side, 
And, with his harness on his back, 
Plunged headlong in the tide. 


“ No sound of joy or sorrow 
Was heard from either bank; 
But friends and foes in dumb surprise, 
With parted lips and straining eyes, 
Stood gazing where he sank ; 
And when above the surges 
They saw his crest appear, 
All Rome sent forth a rapturous cry, 
And even the ranks of Tuscany 
Could scarce forbear to cheer, 


“¢ But fiercely ran the current, 
Swollen high by months of rain: 
And fast his blood was flowing, 
And he was sore in pain, 
And heavy with his armour, 
And spent with changing blows: 
And oft they thought him sinking, 
But still again he rose. 


‘* Never, I ween, did swimmer, 
In such an evil case, 

Struggle through such a raging flood 
Safe to the landing-place: 

But his limbs were borne up bravely 
By the brave heart within, 

And our good father Tiber 
Bare bravely up his chin, 


“ € Curse on him!’ quoth false Sextus; 
* Will not the villain drown ? 

But for this stay, ere close of day . 
We should have sacked the town!’ 

‘ Heaven help him!’ quoth Lars Porsena, 
* And bring him safe to shore; 

For such a gallant feat of arms 
Was never seen before,’ 


* And now he feels the bottom ; 
Now on dry earth he stands ; 

Now round him throng the Fathers 
To press his gory hands ; 

And now with shouts and clapping, 
And noise of weeping loud, 

He enters through the River-gate, 
Borne by the joyous crowd. 


* They gave him of the corn-land, 
That was of public right, 
As much as two strong oxen 
Could plough from morn till night; 
And they made a molten image, 
And set it up on high, 
And there it stands unto this day 
To witness if I lie. 


“ Tt stands in the Comitium, 
Plain for all folk to see; 
Horatius in his harness, 
Halting upon one knee: 
And underneath is written, 
In letters all of gold, 
How valiantly he kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old. 


« And still his name sounds stirring 
Unto the men of Rome, 

As the trumpet-blast that cries to them 
To charge the Volscian home ; 

And wives still pray to Juno 
For boys with hearts as bold 

As his who kept the bridge so well 
In the brave days of old. 


“ And in the nights of winter, 
When the cold north winds blow, 
And the long howling of the wolves 
Is heard amidst the snow; 
When round the lonely cottage 
Roars loud the tempest’s din, 
And the good logs of Algidus 
Roar louder yet within ; 


‘* When the oldest cask is open’d, 
And the largest lamp is lit, 

When the chestnuts glow in the embers, 
And the kid turns on the spit ; 

When young and old in circle 
Around the firebrands close; 

When the girls are weaving baskets, 
And the lads are shaping bows; 


“ When the goodman mends his armour, 
And trims his helmet’s plume ; 


' When the goodwife’s shuttle merrily 


Goes flashing through the loom ; 
With weeping and with laughter 
Still is the story told, 
How well Horatius kept the bridge 
In the brave days cf old,” 


There are critics who think they 
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have paid a ballad of some six hundred 
lines, like this, the highest of all pos- 
sible compliments, when they have 
said that they read it oncé ard again 
right through, from beginning to end, 
without fatigue or ennui, and without 
skipping a single stanza—a week only 
having intervened between perusals. 
And nothing more common than to 
hear people in general speak of one 
perusal as the utmost demand any 
human composition can be privileged 
to make on any human patience. The 
instant they happen to take up a book 
they have “ read before,” that very 
instant they drop it, as if their hand 
were stung. Why, Sir Walter kept 
reciting his favourite old ballads almost 
every day in his life for forty years, 
and with the same fire about his eyes, 
till even they grew dim at last. He 
would have rejoiced in ‘ Horatius,” 
as if he had been a doughty Douglas. 
We have read it till we find we have 
got it by heart, and, as our memory is 
nothing remarkable, all the syllables 
must have gone six times through our 
sensorium. 

We do dearly love to see a poem 
of action get over the ground. The 
bridge down, there was no time to 
lose, and no time is lost. Horatius 
is in no hurry—but he hastes. All 
is sudden and quick—the sight of his 
home—the prayer—the plunge—the 
silence—the cheers—the swim—the 
dry earth—the shouting— the weeping 
—the elevation through the gate of 
the River who saved his hero. A 
tender touch or two come in here and 
there; and we especially applaud “his 
gory hands.” Striking out in that style 
across good Father Tiber in flood, one 
might have thought his hands would 
need no more washing ; but they did 
—and slight fingers and fair ones 
cleansed them in a silver basin—nor 
wanted his head, we venture to say, 
that night such pillow as once assua- 
ged Mars, months before Romuius was 
born. 

Porsena was a noble personage; 
and he “shines well where he stands,” 
throughout the ballad. Much is made 
of his power and state on the march, 
for he knew what kind of city he 
sought to storm. But his magnani- 
mity is grandly displayed by his be- 
haviour at the bridge—in contrast 
with the false Sextus, cruel and pu- 
sillanimous ever. The conclusion of 
the ballad is eminently beautiful. 
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« The Battle of the Lake Regillus” 
is supposed to have beeti produced 
about ninety years after the Lay of 
Horatius, and to have been chanted 
at the solemnities annually performed 
on the Ides of Quintilis, in comme. 
moration of the appearance of Castor 
and Pollux on the great day decisive 
of the fate of the Tarquins. All the 
knights, clad in purple, and crowned 
with olive, met at a temple of Mars 
in the suburbs, ard thence rode in 
state to the Forum, where the Temple 
of the Twins stood. This pageant 
was, during several centuries, con- 
sidered as one of the most splendid 
sights of Rome. 
The Lay opens abruptly, in the bal- 
lad style :— , 
* Ho, trumpets, sound a war-note ! 
Ho, lictors, clear the way! 
The knights will ride, in all their pride, 
Along the streets to-day. 
To-day the doors and windows 
Are hung with garlands all, 
From Castor in the Forum, 
To Mars withdut the wall.” 


Transition is finely made to the ca- 
reer of the Twins from the East, on 
the Great day— 


** To where, by Lake Regillus, 
Was fought the glorious fight ;” 


and, after some most impressive lines 
on the peaceful beauty in which the 
famous field has been lying for two 
hundred years, the poet sings of the 
origin of the war with the Latines, 
(the demand by the Thirty Cities on 
Rome to receive the Tarquins,) and 
the march of the Romans; under Au- 
lus, the Dictator, to give them battle 
near the Lake. A splendid description 
ensues of the Latin host; and we 
cannot help quoting from it one most 
striking stanza :— 


“ Lavinium and Circeium 
Had on the left their post, 

With all the banners of the marsh, 
And banners of the coast. 

Their leader was false Sextus, 
That wrought the deed of shame: 

With restless pace, and haggard face, 
To his last field he came. 

Men say he saw strange visions, 
Which none beside might see ; 

And that strange sounds were in his ears, 
Which none might hear but he. 

A woman fair and stately, 
But pale as are the dead, 

Oft through the watches of the night 
Sate spinning by his bed. 
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And as she plied the distaff, 
In a sweet voice and low, 
She sang of great old houses, 
And fights fought long ago. 
So spun she, and so sang she, 
Until the East was grey ; 
Then pointed to her bleeding breast, 
And shrieked, and fled away.” 


Such fighting as forthwith ensues we 
have not read of fut many a day. Mr 
Macaulay, in his ptefatory note, tells 
us, almost in the words of Niebuhr, 
(whose words he more than once uses 
without seeming to be aware of it,) 
that the Battle of the Lake Regillus, 
in Livy, is in all respects a Homeric 
battle, except that the combatants are 
on horseback instead of chariots. The 
mass of fighting men is hardly men- 
tioned. ‘The leaders single each other 
out, and engage hand to hand. The 
great object of the warriors on both 
sides, he adds, isy as in the Iliad, to 
obtain possession of the spoils and 
bodies of the slain; and several cir- 
cumstances are related; which forcibly 
remind us of the great slaughter round 
the corpses of Sarpedon and Patro- 
clus. What think you of this ?— 


* But fiercer grew the fighting 
Around Valerius dead; 

For Titus dragg’d him by the foot, 
And Aulus by the head. 

* On, Latines, on!’ quoth Titus, 
‘See how the rebels fly !’ 

* Romans, stand firm!’ quoth Aulus, 
* And with this fight or die! 

They must not give Valerius 
To raven and to kite; 

For aye Valerius loathed the wrong, 
And aye upheld the right: 

And for your wives and babies 
In the front rank he fell. 

Now play the men for the good house 
That loves the people well!’ 


** Then tenfold round the body 
The roar of battle rose, 
Like the roar of a burning forest, 
When a strong north wind blows. 
Now backward, and now forward, 
Rocked furiously the fray, 
Till none could see Valerius, 
And none wist where he lay. 
For shivered arms and ensigns 
Were heaped there in a mound; 
And corpses stiff, and dying men 
That writhed and gnawed the ground ; 
And wounded horses kicking, 
And snorting purple foam: 
Right well did such a couch befit 
A Consular of Rome.” 


The day is black on Rome; and the 
Dictator, lodking north, asks Cossus, 
captain of the guard, what he sees 
“through yonder storm of dust come 
from theLatian right?” The banner of 
Tusculum—and, before the plumed 
horsemen, him of the golden helmet, 
purple vest, and dark-grey charger, 
Mamilius, Prince of the Latian name. 
The Dictator bids his captain ride 
southward; where Herminius is en- 
gaged with the Lavinians, and sum- 
mon him to oppose Mamilius. Full 
soon 


* The cheering 
Rose with a mighty swell; 
Herminius comes, Herminius, 
Who kept the bridge so well ! 
* * * 


* 


All round them paused the battle, 
While met in mortal fray 
The Roman and the Tusculan, 
The horses black and grey. 
* * * 


Down fell they dead together 
In a great lake of gore; 

And still stood all who saw them fall 
While men might count a score!” 


Like master like man, is an old homely 
saying—and we add, like rider like 
horse. Mamilius was a fiery spirit— 
so was Herminius—and they killed 
one another so suddenly, that they 
gave us no time to study and discri- 
minate their characters, as they might 
have been exhibited in a protracted 
combat. But, if like rider like horse 
be an admitted truth, the Roman was 
the superior man of the two—the bet- 
ter to conduct a retreat or pursue a 
victory. 


‘¢ Fast, fast, with heels wild spurning, 
The dark-grey charger fled : 
He burst through ranks of fighting men; 
He sprang o’er heaps of dead. 
His bridle far out-streaming, 
His flanks all blood and foam, 
He sought the southern mountains, 
The mountains of his home. 
The pass was steep and rugged, 
The wolves they howled and whined ; 
But he ran like a whirlwind up the pass, 
And he left the wolves behind, 
Through many a startled hamlet 
Thunder’d his flying feet : 
He rush’d through the gate of Tusculum, 
He rush’d up the long white street ; 
He rush’d by tower and temple, 
And paused not from his race 
Till he stood before his master’s door 
In the stately market-place. 
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And straightway round him gather’d 
A pale and trembling crowd, 

And when they knew him cries of rage 
Brake forth, and wailing loud: 

And women rent their tresses 
For their great prince’s fall; 

And old men girt on their old swords, 
And went to man the wall. 


** But, like a graven image, 
Black Auster kept his place, 

And ever wistfully he look’d 
Into his master’s face. 

The raven-mane that daily, 
With pats and fond caresses, 

The young Herminia wash’d and comb’d, 
And twined' in even tresses, 

And deck’d with colour’d ribands 
From her own gay attire, 

Hung sadly o’er her father’s corpse 
In carnage and in mire.” 


Titus Tarquinius — too good for 
such a race—springs forth to seize 
Black Auster, but Aulus of the Se- 
venty Fights indignantly strikes him 
dead. Then stroking the raven mane, 
the Dictator says to Auster— 


¢ Now bear me well, Black Auster, 
Into yon thick array, 

And thou and I will have revenge 
For thy good lord this day.’ 


6 So spake he; and was buckling 
Tighter black Auster’s band, 

When he was aware of a princely pair 
That rode at his right hand. 

So like they were, no mortal 
Might one from other know: 

White as snow their armour was: 
Their steeds were White as snow, 

Never on earthly anvil 
Did such rare armour gleam ; 

And never did such gallant steeds 
Drink of an earthly stream. 


s And all who saw them trembled, 
And pale grew every cheek ; 

And Aulus the Dictator 
Scarce gathered voice to speak. 

* Say by what name men call you; 
What city is your home ? 

And wherefore ride ye in such guise 
Before the ranks of Rome ?’ 


s¢ ¢ By many names men call us ; 
In many lands we dwell : 

Well Samothracia knows us ; 
Cyrene knows us well. 

Our house in gay Tarentum 
Is hung each morn with flowers: 

High o’er the masts of Syracuse 
Our marble portal towers : 

But by the proud Eurotas 
Is our dear native home ; 
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And for the right weeome to fight 
Before the ranks of Rome.’ 


* So answer’d those strange horsemen, 
And each couch’d low his spear ; 
And forthwith all the ranks of Rome 
Were bold, and of good cheer: 
And on the thirty armies 
Came wonder and affright, 
And Ardea waver’d on the left, 
And Cora on the right. 
‘ Rome to the charge!’ cried Aulus ; 
* The foe begins to yield! 
Charge for the hearth of Vesta! 
Charge for the Golden Shield ! 
Let no man stop to plunder, 
But slay, and slay, and slay: 
The Gods who live for ever 
Are on our side to-day.’ 


‘¢ Then the fierce trumpet-flourish 
From earth to heaven arose, 

The kites know well the long stern swell 
That bids the Romans close, 

Then the good sword of Aulus 
Was lifted up to slay: 

Then, like a crag down Apennine, 
Rush’d Auster through the fray. 

But under those strange horsemen 
Still thicker lay the slain; 

And after those strange horses 
Black Auster toil’d in vain. 

Behind them Rome’s long battle 
Came rolling on the foe, 

Ensigns dancing wild above, 
Blades all in line below. 

So comes the Po in flood-time 
Upon the Celtic plain : 

So comes the squall, blacker than night, 
Upon the Adrian main, 

Now, by our Sire Quirinus, 
It was a goodly sight 

To see the thirty standards 
Swept down the tide of flight. 

So flies the spray of Adria 
When the black squall doth blow; 

So corn-sheaves in the flood-time 
Spin down the whirling Po.” 


That is the way of doing business. 
A cut-and- thrust style, without any 
flourish—Scott’s style, when his soul 
was up, and the first words came like 
a vanguard impatient for battle ; as— 


“When down came the Templars, like 
Kedron in flood, 

And dyed their long lances in Saracen 
blood.” 


The apparition of the Twins is seen by 
poeticaleyes, and felt by a martial heart. 
Godlike they are, yet menlike too. 
The Romans rejoice in the aid from 
heaven—if from lieaven these strange 
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horsemen be— but old Aulus fights 
as well as either—and black Auster 
charges close at the heels of the 
steeds as white as snow. 

The Dioscuri sustain their divinity 
as nobly in the city as by the lake. 


“ ¢ Hail to the great Asylum ! 
Hail to the hill-tops seven ! 
Hail to the fire that burns for aye, 
And the shield that fell from heaven! 
This day, by Lake Regillus, 
Under the Porcian height, 
All in the lands of Tusculum 
Was fought a glorious fight. 
To-morrow your Dictator 
Shall bring in triumph home 
The spoils of thirty cities 
To deck the shrines of Rome!’ 


* Then burst from that great concourse 
A shout that shook the towers, 

And some ran north, and some ran south, 
Crying, ‘ The day is ours! 

But on rode these strange horsemen, 
With slow and lordly pace; 

And none who saw their bearing 
Durst ask their name or race, 

On rode they to the Forum, 
While laurel-boughs and flowers, 

From house-tops and from windows, 
Fell on their crests in showers. 

When they drew nigh to Vesta, 
They vaulted down amain, 

And wash’d their horses in the well 
That springs by Vesta’s fane. 

And straight again they mounted, 
And rode to Vesta’s door; 

Then, like a blast, away they pass’d, 
And no man saw them more. 


And all the people trembled, 
And pale grew every cheek; 

And Sergius the High Pontiff 
Alone found voice to speak : 

§ The Gods who live for ever 
Have fought for Rome to-day ! 

These be the Great Twin Brethren 
To whom the Dorians pray. 

Back comes the Chief in triumph, 
Who, in the hour of fight, 

Hath seen the Great Twin Brethren 
In harness on his right. 

Safe comes the ship to haven, 
Through billows and through gales, 

Tf once the Great Twin Brethren 
Sit shining on the sails, 

Wherefore they wash’d their horses 
In Vesta’s holy well, 

Wherefore they rode to Vesta’s door, 
I know, but may not tell, 

Here, hard by Vesta’s temple, 
Build we a stately dome 

Unto the Great Twin Brethren 
Who fought so wel! for Rome. 
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And when the months returning 
Bring back this day of fight, 
The proud Ides of Quintilis, 
Mark’d evermore with white, 
Unto the Great Twin Brethren 
Let all the people throng, 
With chaplets and with offerings, 
With music and with song; 
And let the doors and windows 
Be hung with garlands all, 
And let the Knights be summon’d 
To Mars without the wall: 
Thence Jet them ride jn purple 
With joyous trumpet-sound, 
Each mounted on his war-horse, 
And each with olive crown’d; 
And pass in solemn order 
Before the sacred dome, 
Where dwell the Great Twin Brethren 
Who fought so well for Rome,’ ” 


The great occupation of the power 
of man in early society, is to make 
war. Ofcourse, his great poetry will 
be that which celebrates war. The 
mighty races of men, and their mighti- 
est deeds, are represented in such 
poetry. It contains “the glory of 
the world,” in some of its noblest 
ages. The whole Iliad is war. If 
we consider warlike poetry merely 
as breathing the spirit of fighting— 
the fierce ardour of combat—we fall 
to a much lower measure of human 
conception. The songs of Tyrteus, 
goading into battle, are simply of this 
kind ; and their class is evidently not 
a high one. Far above them, must 
have been those poems of the ancient 
German nations, which were chanted 
in the front of battle, reciting the acts 
of old heroes, to exalt their courage. 
These being breathed out of the heart 
of passion of a people, must have been 
good. The spirit of fighting was there 
involved with all their most ennobling 
conceptions; and yet was purely pug- 
nacious. One would conceive, that, 
if there could be found any where in 
language the real breathing spirit of 
lust fur fight, which is in some na- 
tions, there would be conceptions and 
passion of blood-thirst—which are not 
in Homer. There are flashes of it in 
ZEschylus. Lord Byron could have 
done it notably. We discern two 
distinct species of martial composition. 
One simply martial, which is a sort of 
voice to the spirit of war—of which 
there must have been many among 
the early states of Italy and Greece 
—national hymns and songs, with 
which the whole warlike feeling of 
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the people was associated ; some- 
thing like the effect of the Marseillois 
Hymn. And the other—the poetry 
of genius—which merely uses war; 
because there is grandeur ig it; and 
partly, because it happens to be that 
species of greatness which has fallen 
under its own observation. This can- 
not properly be called martial—though 
it becomes martial at moments—truly 
addressing itself to the fighting nature 
of man. As to warlike poetry in 
these days of ours, it is not possi- 
ble to doubt that there are many 
mighty poetical scenes to be derived 
from our warfare. A single mighty 
battle like Waterloo, deciding the 
fates that were in arbitration, might 
be the subject of a poem; because 
the contemplation of the destinies of 
nations is of the matter of poetry ; 
and it is conceivable there mizht 
be a poem of the most exalted kind, by 
some Homer, in which the destinies of 
man, aud the philosophy of the events 
of the Revolution, should be sung 
incomparably, and in the midst of 
which a battle of Waterloo, graphic 
even in its description, should have 
place; because such a battle, locally, 
and in a point of time, deciding 


such destinies by prowess of men, 


amidst fires and death, is in the 
highest degree poetical, bringing 
the usually indefinite shapes of the 
great agencies and processes of na- 
tional events for a moment into 
distinct and palpable reality, givivg 
to the indefinite invisible powers 
a momentary presence in human 
life. In sucha battle there might be 
a few famous names of men; and 
very technical terms of war might 
be introduced, inasmuch as they are 
words comprehending powers. This 
is merely to say that modern war 
may be made a subject of description 
in great poetry ; but that is a very 
different matter from warlike poetry. 
The battle of Trafalgar would be a 
better instance—which, in some sort, 
neither began nor ended any thing, 
but which was a sort of consumma- 
tion of national prowess. That would 
have had its magnitude in itself. Such 
a poem could not have been a narra- 
tive one, which becomes at once a 
gazette: but it might have been to a 
great degree graphic. The purport 
of it would have been the power of 
England upon the ocean; and it would 
have been a song of glory. In such 
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a poem, the character and feelings of 
British seamen would have hadagency, 
and very minute expression of the 
feelings with which they fight would 
have been in place. In fact, the life 
of such a poem would have been 
wanting, if it had not contained a re- 
cord of the nature of the children of 
the ocean—the strugglers in war and 
in storm. It seems to us more difficult 
to ground a poem under the auspices of 
the Duke of York or Lord Hill. The 
character of sailors, severed as it is 
from all other life, has more of a 
poetical whole: their fleet, too, borne 
on the ocean—being human existence 
resting immediately upon great ele- 
mentary nature—and connected im- 
mediately with her great powers, and 
even to the eye single in the ocean 
solitudes—all is at once, and almost 
in itself, poetical. But military war 
is much harder to conceive of in 
poetry. Our army is not an indepen- 
dent existence, having for ages a pe- 
culiar life of its own. It is merely an 
arm of the nation, which it stretches 
forth when need requires. Thus, 
though there are high qualities in our 
soldiery, there is scarcely the indivi- 
dual life which fits a body of men to 
belong to poetry. In Schiller’s Camp 
of Wallenstein, there is individuality 
of life given to soldiery with good 
effect. We do not see that the army of 
Lord Wellington, all through the war 
of the Peninsula—though the most 
like a continued separate life of any 
thing we have had in the military 
way—comes up to poetry. We think 
that if our army can be viewed poeti- 
cally, it must be merely considering it 
as the courage of the nation, clothed 
in shape, and acting in visible energy 
—to that tune there m¥ht be warlike 
strains for the late war; but then it 
would have nothing of peculiar mili- 
tary life, but would merge in the ge- 
neral life of the nation. There would 
be no camp life. 

All which conclusions are rather in- 
conclusive ; because it is plain, that if 
any poet, breathing the spirit of battle, 
knew intimately the Peninsular war, 
it would rest entirely with himself to 
derive poetry from it or not. Every 
passion that is intense may be made 
the ground-work of poetry; and the 
passion with which the British charge 
the French with bayonets or sabres is, 
or may be believed to be, sufficiently 
intense to ground poetry upon. But 
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it could not goagreat way. It would 
merely furnish some chants of battle ; 
and the introduction of our land-fight- 
ing into any great poetry, would, as 
we conjecture, require the interming- 
ling of interests not warlike. 

Of the circumstances that give a 
real character of greatness and sub- 
limity to war, it may scarcely be ne- 
cessary to speak. The imagination of 
all nations of men has acknowledged 
their grandeur. Even philosophical 
poets, treating with disdain the blind 
tumult of conflicting powers in which 
war consists—as Milton, who often 
speaks scornfully of war—yet avail 
themselves of its poetical greatness. 
It is, indeed, that blind fierce tumult 
that gives to war its essential gran- 
deur. If there were nothing but an 
intellectual guidance of great powers, 
it would not have the same dread sub- 
limity. But the unconquerable powers 
of courage and thought, struggling and 
maintaining their own supremacy in 
the midst of horrible and raging de- 
struction, is essentially sublime; and 
the very lowness of the powers that 
are engaged in the conflict are requi- 
site to this peculiar character. The 
pain—the rending of limbs and flesh 
—the material elements of destruction 
—the sword’s remorseless edge—the 
lance driven through all defence—and 
yet more, perhaps, the bayonet pierc- 
ing the naked breasts—bullets that fly 
like the arrows of chance—and the 
dread artillery that shatters away 
whole legions of men in its tempestu- 
ous sweep—these, and the agonies 
of.animal nature—writhings, groans, 
and shrieks, and savage exultation— 
flames, and sulphurous clouds—and 
the roar of battle; all these things 
magnify the greatness of those spiri- 
tual powers that walk in their un- 
blemished majesty in the midst of this 
horrible strife: to all of which is 
to be added the effect of the beauty 
of material power—the splendour of 
arms and array—the magnificence of 
horses charging through clouds of 
smoke, throngs of men, or rivers—the 
admiration with which we look upon 
the strength, stature, and speed of 
men, when ministering to the work of 
their spirit. The very thundering of 
cannon is sublime, because it is a voice 
of destructive power—as the peal that 
rolls through the heavens—the bel- 
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lowing of voleanoes—thie flash in which 
the concentrated energy of destruction 
is visible to the eye. 

But let us return to our book. Mr 
Macaulay says, that a collection, con- 
sisting exclusively of war-songs, would 
give an imperfect, or rather an erro- 
neous notion of the spirit of the old 
Latin ballads; for the patricians, du- 
ring a century and a half after the 
expulsion of the kings, held all the 
high military commands, and plebei- 
ans, however distinguished by valour 
and knowledge of war, could serve 
only in subordinate posts. The war- 
riors mentioned in the two preceding 
Lays were all members of the domi- 
nant order; and a poet who was sing- 
ing their praises, whatever his own 
political opinions might be, would 
naturally abstain from insulting the 
class to which they belonged, and 
from reflecting on the system which 
had placed such men at the head of 
the legions of the commonwealth. He 
therefore supposes that a popular Poet 
has made a New Song on the election 
of Lucius Sextinius Lateranus and 
Caius Licinius Calvus Stolo, Tribunes 
of the People, for the fifth time, in the 
year of the city ccc_xxul. ;, and, for 
that Song, the Poet—himself a ple- 
beian—availing himself of the license 
of such an occasion, and burning 
with hatred of the Patrician Order, 
chooses the subject of all others best 
fitted to annoy Appius Claudius Cras- 
sus—grandson of the infamous de- 
cemvir—who had been in vain oppo- 
sing the re-election of the men of the 
people—and to ‘* cut the Claudian 
family to the heart.” Just as the ple- 
beians are bearing the two champions 
of liberty through the Forum, the 
Poet takes his stand on the spot where, 
according to tradition, Virginia, more 
than seventy years ago, was seized by 
the pandar of Appius, and recites to 
the crowd the Lay of which we here 
have the surviving fragments. 

He begins fiercely, and, by a few 
strong strokes, brings ‘‘ the worst of 
all the wicked Ten” before the eyes 
of his auditors. His language is at first 
somewhat coarse, as it ought to be— 
and not the worse for that; but all at 
once his voice softens, and his words 
grow gentle, as he sees a vision of the 
young Virginia. 


Just then, as through one cloudless chink in a black stormy sky 
Shines out the dewy morning-star, a fair young girl came by. 
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With her small tablets in her hand, and her satchel on her arm, 

Home she went bounding from the school, nor dreamed of shame or harm; 
And past those dreaded axes she innocently ran, 

With bright, frank, brow that had not learned to blush at gaze of man; 
And up the Sacred Street she turned, and, as she danced along, 

She warbled gaily to herself lines of the good old song, 

How for a sport the princes came spurring from the camp, 

And found Lucrece, combing the fleece, under the midnight lamp. 

The maiden sang as sings the lark, when up he darts his flight, 

From his nest in the green April corn, to meet the morning light ; 

And Appius heard her sweet young voice, and saw her sweet young face, 
And loved her with the accursed love of his accursed race, 

And all along the Forum, and up the Sacred Street, 

His vulture eye pursued the trip of those small glancing feet.” 


Here some verses of the Layaresup- Marcus, the creature of Appius Clau- 
posed to be lost; and then comes an dius, on pretence of her being his 
animated narrative of the commotion slave. The crowd are awed by the 
caused by the seizure of Virginia by sound of the Claudian name—but 


“ Forth through the throng of gazers the young Icilius press’d, 

And stamp’d his foot, and rent his gown, and smote upon his breast, 
And sprang upon that column, by many a minstrel sung, 

Whereon three mouldering helmets, three rusting swords are hung, 
And beckon’d to the people, and in bold voice and clear 

Pour’d thick and fast the burning words which tyrants quake to hear. 


—_ mx so eee ae cee oe Oe ee Co ee 


*¢ © Now, by your children’s cradles, now by your fathers’ graves, 
Be men to-day, Quirites, or be for ever slaves ! 
For this did Servius give us laws? For this did Lucrece bleed ? 
For this was the great vengeance done on Tarquin’s evil seed ? 
For this did those false sons make red the axes of their sires ? 
For this did Sczvola’s right hand hiss in the Tuscan fire ? 
Shall the vile fox-earth awe the race that storm’d the lion’s den ? 
Shall we, who could not brook one lord, crouch to the wicked Ten ? 
Oh for that ancient spirit which curb’d the Senate’s will ! 
Oh for the tents which in old time whiten’d the Sacred Hill! 
In those brave days our fathers stood firmly side by side ; 
They fac’d the Marcian fury; they tam’d the Fabian pride : 
They drove the fiercest Quinctius an outcast forth from Rome 3 
They sent the haughtiest Claudius with shiver’d fasces home. 
But what their care bequeath’d us our madness flung away: 
All the ripe fruit of threescore years was blighted in a day. 
Exult, ye proud Patricians! The hard-fought fight is o’er. 
We strove for honours—’twas in vain: for freedom—’tis no more. 
No crier to the polling summous the eager throng ; 
No Tribune breathes the word of might that guards the weak from wrong. 
Our very hearts, that were so high, sink down beneath your will. 
Riches, and lands, and power, and state—ye have them :—keep them still. 
Still keep the holy fillets; still keep the purple gown, 
The axes, and the curule chair, the car, and laurel crown: 
Still press us for your cohorts, and, when the fight is done, 
Still fill your garners from the soil which our good swords have won. 
Still, like a spreading ulcer, which leech-craft may not cure, 
Let your foul usance eat away the substance of the poor. 
Still let your haggard debtors bear all their fathers bore ; 
Still let your dens of torment be noisome as of yore ; 
No fire when Tiber freezes ; no air in dog-star heat ; 
And store of rods for free-born backs, and holes for free-born feet. 
Heap heavier still the fetters ; bar closer still the grate ; 
Patient as sheep we yield us up unto your cruel hate. 
But, by the Shades beneath us, and by the Gods above, 
Add not unto your cruel hate your yet more cruel love! 
Have ye not graceful ladies, whose spotless lineage springs 
From Consuls, and High Pontiffs, and ancient Alban kings ? 
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Ladies, who deign not on our paths to set their tender feet, 

Who from their cars look down with scorn upon the wondering street, 
Who in Corinthian mirrors their own proud smiles behold, 

And breathe of Capuan odours, and shine with Spanish guld? 

Then leave the poor Plebeian his single tie to life— 

The sweet, sweet love of daughter, of sister, and of wife, _ 

The gentle speech, the balm for all that his vexed sou! endures, 

The kiss, in which he half forgets even such a yoke as yours. 

Sti!l let the maiden’s beauty swell the father’s breast with pride ; 
Still let the bridegroom’s arms infold an unpolluted bride, 

Spare us the inexpiable wrong, the unutterable shame, 

That turns the coward’s heart to steel, the sluggard’s blood to flame, 
Lest when our latest hope is fled, ye taste of our despair, 


And learn by proof, in some wild hour, how much the wretched dare 


Out of Scripture, neither man nor 
woman, we believe, can bear to read 
of Jephtha’s daughter. Iphigenia at 
Aulis is a spectacle from which we 
avert our eyes—and thinking of it, we 
could almost pardon Clytemnestra 
for dispatching Agamemnon. Bru- 
tus condemns his sons to death with 
shut doors—to us, at least, the court 
that day is closed. It is too horrid for 
us to hear Medea murdering her chil- 
dren—for ears communicate to the 
soul as dismally as eyes—witness 


virginity of a daughter. 
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panics, We shall say not a word of 
the smothering of Desdemona. Call 
them sacrifices—not murders—but 
shudder. In Rome a father's power 
was great—and sacred in his soul the 
Slavery and 
pollution are in themselves worse than 
death—and we do not condemn Vir- 
ginius. The legend accompanies well 
that of Lucretia, and could have risen 
and prevailed only among a virtuous 
people. 


“ Straightway Virginius led the maid a little space aside, 

To where the reeking shambles stood, piled up with horn and hide, 

Close to yon low dark archway, where, in a crimson flood, 

Leaps down to the great sewer the gurgling stream of blood. 

Hard by, a flesher on a block had laid his whittle down : 

Virginius caught the whittle up, and hid it in his gown: 

And then his eyes grew very dim, and his throat began to swell, 

And in a hoarse changed voice he spake, ‘ Farewell, sweet child! Farewell! 


Oh! how I loved my darling! 


And how my darling loved me! 


Though stern I sometimes be, 
To thee, thou know’st, I was not so. 


Who could be so to thee ? 


How glad she was to hear 


My footstep on the threshold when I came back last year ! 
And how she danced with pleasure to see my civic crown, 
And took my sword, and hung it up, and brought me forth my gown! 
Now, all those things are over—yes, all thy pretty ways, 

Thy needlework, thy prattle, thy snatches of old lays; 

And none will grieve when I go forth, or smile when I return, 
Or watch beside the old man’s bed, or weep upon his urn. 
The house that was the happiest within the Roman walls, 

The house that envied not the wealth of Capua’s marble halls, 
Now, for the brightness of thy smile, must have eternal gloom, 
And for the music of thy voice, the silence of the tomb. 


The time is come. 


See how he points his eager hand this way ! 


See how his eyes gloat on thy grief, like a kite’s upon the prey! 
With all his wit, he little deems, that, spurned, betrayed, bereft, 

Thy father hath in his despair one fearful refuge left. 

He little deems that in this hand I clutch what still can save 

Thy gentle youth from taunts and blows, the portion of the slave ; 
Yea, and from nameless evil, that passeth taunt and blow— 

Foul outrage which thou know’st not, which thou shalt never know. 
Then clasp me round the neck once more, and give me one more kiss; 
And now, mine own dear little girl, there is no way but this. 

With that he lifted high the steel, and smote her in the side, 

And in her blood she sank to earth, and with one sob she died.” 


This is the only passage in the vo- 
lume that can be called—in the usual 


sense of the word—pathetic. It is, 
indeed, the only passage in which 
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Mr Macaulay has sought to stir up 
that profound emotion. Has he suc- 
ceeded? We hesitate not to say he 
has, to our heart’s desire. Pity and 
terror are both there—but pity is the 
stronger; and, though we almost fear 
to say it, horror there is none—or, if 
there be, it subsides wholly towards 
the close, which is followed by a feel- 
ing of peace. This effect has been 


wrought simply by letting the course 
of the great natural affections flow on, 
obedient to the promptings of a sound, 
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manly heart, unimpeded and undiverted 
by any alien influences, such.as are 
but too apt to steal in upon inferior 
minds when dealing imaginatively with 
severe trouble, and to make them for- 
get, in the indulgence of their own 
self-esteem, what a sacred thing is 
misery. 

In the hubbub is heard a father’s 
curse—and the howl of Appius Clau- 
dius, mad with rage and fear, as Vir- 
ginius strides off to call vengeance 
from the camp. 


« By this the flood of people was swollen from every side, 
And streets and porches round were filled with that o’erflowing tide; 
And close around the body gathered a little train 
Of them that were the nearest and dearest to the slain, 
They brought a bier and hung it with many a cypress crown, 
And gently they uplifted her, and gently laid her down. 
The face of Appius Claudius wore the Claudian scowl and sneer, 
And in the Claudian note he cried, ‘ What doth this\rabble here ? 
Have they no crafts to mind at home, that hitherward they stray ? 
Ho! lictors, clear the market-place, and fetch the corpse away !’ 
Till then the voice of pity and fury was not loud ; 
But a deep sullen murmur wandered among the crowd, 
Like the moaning noise that goes before the whirlwind on the deep, 
Or the growl of a fierce watch-dog but half aroused from sleep. 
But when the lictors at that word, tall yeomen all and strong, 
Each with his axe and sheaf of twigs, went down into the throng, 
Those old men say, who saw that day of sorrow and of sin, 
That in the Roman Forum was never such a din, 
The wailing, hooting, cursing, the howls of grief and hate, 
Were heard beyond the Pincian hill, beyond the Latin gate. , 
But close around the body, where stood the little train 
Of them that were the nearest and dearest to the slain, 
No cries were there, but teeth set fast, low whispers, and black frowns, 
And breaking up of benches, and girding up of gowns. 
*Twas well the lictors might not pierce to where the maiden lay, 
Else surely had they been all twelve torn limb from limb that day. 
Right glad they were to struggle back, blood streaming from their heads. 
With axes all in splinters, and raiment all in shreds, 
Then Appius Claudius gnaw’d his lip, and the blood left his cheek ; 
And thrice he beckon’d with his hand, and thrice he strove to speak ; 
And thrice the tossing Forum set up a frightful yell. 
* See, see, thou dog! what hast thou done; and hide thy shame in hell! 
Thou that would’st make our maidens slaves must first make slaves of men. 
Tribunes! Hurrah for Tfibunes! Down with the wicked Ten!’ 
And straightway, thick as hailstones, came whizzing through the air 
Pebbles, and bricks, and potsherds, all round the curule chair: 
And upon Appius Claudius great fear and trembling came ; 
For never was a Claudius yet brave against aught but shame. 
Though the great houses love us not, we own, to do them right, 
That the great houses, all save one, have borne them well in fight, 
Still Caius of Corioli, his triumphs, and his wrongs, 
His vengeance, and his mercy, live in our camp-fire songs. 
Beneath the yoke of Furius oft have Gaul and Tuscan bow’d ; 
And Rome may bear the pride of him of whom herself is proud. 
But evermore a Claudius shrinks from a stricken field, 
And changes colour like a maid at sight of sword and shield, 
The Claudian triumphs all were won within the City-towers; 
The Claudian yoke was never press’d on any necks but ours, 
A Cossus, like a wild-cat, springs ever at the face ; 
A Fabius rushes like a boar against the shouting chase ; 
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But the vile Claudian litter, raging with currish spite, 

Still yelps and snaps at those who run, still runs from those who smite. 
So now ‘twas seen of Appius. When stones began to fly, 

He shook, and crouch’d, and wrung his hands, and smote upon his thigh. 
* Kind clients, honest lictors, stand by me in this fray ! 

Must I be torn in pieces? Home, home, the nearest way !’ 

While yet he spake, and look’d around with a bewildered stare, 

Four sturdy lictors put their necks beneath the curule chair; 

And fourscore clients on the left, and fourscore on the right, 

Array’d themselves with swords and staves, and loins girt up for fight. 
But, though without or staff or sword, so furious was the throng, 

That scarce the train with might and main could bring their lord along. 
Twelve times the crowd made at him; five times they seized his gown: 


wa FF SO ee 


Small chance was his to rise again, if once they got him down: 
And sharper came the pelting ; and evermore the yell— 

¢ Tribunes! we will have Tribunes!’—rose with a louder swell : 
And the chair tossed as tosses a bark with tattered sail 

When raves the Adriatic beneath an Eastern gale, 

When the Calabrian sea-marks are lost in clouds of spume, 

And the great Thunder-Cape has donn’d his veil of inky gloom. 
One stone hit Appius in the mouth, and one beneath the ear; 

And ere he reach’d Mount Palatine he swoon’d with pain and fear. 
His eursed head, that he was wont to hold so high with pride, 
Now, like a drunken man’s, hung down, and sway’d from side to side ; 
And when his stout retainers had brought him to his door, 

His face and neck were all one cake of filth and clotted gore. 

As Appius Claudius was that day, so may his grandson be. 

God send Rome one such other sight, and send me there to see!” 


No such mob-orator and poet, in our 
days, have our Tribunes of the Peo- 
ple. Such spokesmen might do the 
state some mischief—haply some ser- 
vice. Thank heaven, the history of 
our party feuds can show no compa- 
rable crime; yet there is no want of 
fuel in the annals of the poor, if there 
were fire to set it a-blaze. What 
mean we by mob? The rabble? No! 
The rascal many? No! no! The swi- 
nish multitude? No! no! no! Burke 
never in all his days called the lower 
orders of Parisians, at any peried of 
the Revolution, ‘ the swinish multi- 
tude.” His words are, “ that swinish 
multitude”—at one particular hour, 
a multitude of wild, two-legged ani- 
mals, dancing, all drunk with blood, 
round a pole surmounted with the 
bright-haired head of a princess, who 
had all her life been a sister of charity 
to the poor. Mob is mobile. It mat- 
ters not much how it is composed, 
provided only it be of the common 
run of men and women, and that they 
have, or think they have, wrongs to 
be redressed or avenged. 

But let us compose ourselves with 
the ‘‘Prophecy of Capys”—a Lay sung 
at the Banquet in the Capitol, on the 
day when Manius Curius Dentatus, 
a second time Consul, triumphed over 


King Pyrrhus and the Tarentines, in 
the year of the city ccccLxxix. “ On 
such a day,” says Macaulay, ** we may 
suppose that the patriotic enthusiasm 
of a Latin poet would vent itself in re- 
iterated shouts of Jo Triumphe, such 
as were uttered by Horace on a far 
less exciting occasion, and in boasts 
resembling those which Virgil, two 
hundred and fifty years later, put into 
the mouth of Anchises, The supe- 
riority of some foreign nation, and es- 
pecially of the Greeks, in the lazy arts 
of peace, would be admitted with dis- 
dainful candour; but pre-eminence 
in all the qualities which fit a people 
to subdue and govern mankind, would 
be claimed for the Romans.” 

Yes, say we, the mighty effects of 
imagination may be observed in the 
lofty patriotism of that great Republic, 
which rose from such small beginnings, 
and at length looked down from its seven 
hills on a conquered world, Among her 
noble warriors, the sublime idea of 
mighty Rome seemed almost to justify 
and consecrate the deeds she com- 
manded, and the iniquitous wars that 
were to extend her destined glory. 
Though continually in arms, her 
children seldom fought to defend their 
country ; their battles were waged to 
yoke people after people to the car of 
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her triumphs. Men just, and wise, 
and virtuous, and kind, in the rela- 
tions of private life, went forth as the 
willing servants of her ambitious great- 
ness; and, in the midst of her long- 
continued victory, felt their spirits 
elated and sustained by love of that 
country which knew no law but the 
desire of still-spreading dominion. 
Their justice and their wisdom lay 
prostrate under the delusive imagina- 
tion of a sacred right in that country 
to command their obedience—under 
the belief that the gods befriended, 
and fate had decreed her greatness. 
They bowed down, in the worship of 
their souls, before that majestic great- 
ness which was to overshadow land 
after land ; and knew of no right vio- 
lated, and no duty left undone, while 
keeping their allegiance, they obeyed 
her fierce mandates to subdue or to 
destroy. One image was in their 
souls: Rome, great and glorious, ful- 
filling her conquering destinies. To 
that they devoted their unprized life. 
In that they were content to find their 
perpetual fame. In that they accom- 
plished the law of their severe and 
arduous virtue. When we remember 
what men they were whom that high 
and ** palmy state”’ sent forth to exe- 
cute her triumphs, our mind is filled 
with wonder, in contemplating the 
lofiy character of their invincible 
souls; when we consider in what ser- 
vice they grew to their lofty stature, 
our wonder is augmented ; but it may 
cease, if we consider the power which 
imagination may hold over the whole 
spirit of a magnanimous and mighty 
people; and when we consider what 
was that awful idea of their country, 
which held bound, as under a spell, the 
imagination of the whole Roman race. 
Their great poet has, indeed, admirably 
expressed the conception of this never- 
forgotten principle of Roman minds, 
this ruling purpose and belief of their 
spirits through all time, when he has 
led the founder of the line into the 
shades, and there his father, the old 
Anchises, shows him the future heroes 
of his race, the spirits of. the unborn 
warriors of Rome, and, prophetically 
describing their fame, he breaks out 
at last into an inspired exclamation 
which might seem as directing, with 
dracular power and preternatural com- 
mand, the spirit of their deeds through 
their victorious career of ages to 
come. 
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“ Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, 
memento. 

He tibi erunt artes; pacisque imponere 
morem, 

-Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos.” 


This conception of the City of 
Mars, as of a power endowed for con- 
quest and dominion, seems to have 
been perpetually present to the ima- 
gination of those great spirits, and to 
have transformed the virtue of their 
heroic patriotism, into the service of a 
gigantic and unprincipled ambition. 

Perhaps the ** Prophecy of Capys” 
is the loftiest Lay of the Four. 
The child of Mars, and foster-son of 
the she-wolf, is wonderfully well ex- 
hibited throughout in his hereditary 
qualities; and grandly in the Triumph, 
where the exultation breaks through, 
that all this gold and silver is sub- 
servient to the Roman steel—all the 
skill and craft of refinement and in- 
genuity must obey the voice of Roman 
valour. There are many such things 
scattered up and dgwn Horace’s Odes; 
but we can scarcely remember any 
that are more spirited, more racy, or 
more characteristic, than these Lays; 
and perhaps the nobility of the early 
Roman character is as fondly admired 
and fitly appreciated by an English 
freeman, as by a courtier of the reign 
of Augustus. 


* Thine, Roman, is the pilum : 
Roman, the sword is thine, 

The even trench, the bristling mound, 
The legion’s order’d line ; 

And thine the wheels of triumph, 
Which, with their laurell’d train, 

Move slowly up the shouting streets 
To Jove’s eternal fane. 


* Beneath thy yoke the Volscian 
Shall vail his lofty brow: 
Soft Capua’s curled revellers - 
Before thy chairs shall bow: 
The Lucumoes of Arnus 
Shall quake thy rods to see; 
And the proud Samnite’s heart of steel 
Shall yield to only thee. 


*¢ The Gaul shall come against thee 
From the land of snow and night; 

Thou shalt give his fair-hair’d armies 
To the raven and the kite. 


** The Greek shall come against thee, 
The conqueror of the East, 

Beside him stalks to battle 
The huge earth-shaking beast, 

The beast on whom the castle 
With all its guards doth stand, 
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The beast who hath between his eyes 
The serpent for a hand. 
First march the bold Epirotes, 
Wedged close with shield and spear ; 
And the ranks of false Tarentum 
Are glittering in the rear. 


“ The ranks of false Tarentum 
Like hunted sheep shall fly: 
In vain the bold Epirotes 
Shall round their standards die: 
And Apennine’s grey vultures 
Shall have a noble feast 
On the fat and the eyes 
Of the huge earth-shaking beast. 


“ Hurrah! for the good weapons 
That keep the War-god’s land. 
Hurrah! for Rome’s stout pilum 
In a stout Roman hand. 
Hurrah! for Rome’s short broadsword, 
That through the thiek array 
Of levelled spears and serried shields 
Hews deep its gory way. 


“ Hurrah! for the great triumph 
That stretches many a mile. 
Hurrah! for the wan captives 
That pass in endless file. 
Ho! bold Epirotes, whither 
Hath the Red King ta’en flight ? 
Ho! dogs of false Tarentum, 
Is not the gown wash’d white? 


*¢ Hurrah! for the great triumph 
That stretches many a mile. 

Hurrah! for the rich dye of Tyre, 
And the fine web of Nile, 

The helmets gay with plumage 
Torn from the pheasant’s wings, 

The belts set thick with starry gems 
That shone on Indian kings, 

The urns of massy silver, 
The goblets rough with gold, 

The many-colour’d tablets bright 
With loves and wars of old, 

The stone that breathes and struggles, 
The brass that seems to speak ;— 
Such cunning they who dwell on high 

Have given unto the Greek. 


** Hurrah! for Manius Curius, 
The bravest son of Rome, 

Thrice in utmost need sent forth, 
Thrice drawn in triumph home. 

Weave, weave for Manius Curius 
The third embroider’d gown : 

Make ready the third lofty car, 
And twine the third green crown; 

And yoke the steeds of Rosea 
With necks like a bended bow; 

And deck the bull, Mevania’s bull, 
The bull as white as snow. 
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* Blest and thrice blest the Roman 
Who sees Rome’s brightest day, 
Who sees that long victorious pomp 
Wind down the Sacred Way, 
And through the bellowing Forum, 
And round the Suppliant’s Grove, 
Up to the everlasting gates 
Of Capitolian Jove. 


*¢ Then where, o’er two bright havens, 
The towers of Corinth frown; 
Where the gigantic King of Day 
On his own Rhodes looks down ; 
Where soft Orontes murmurs 
Beneath the laurel shades ; 
Where Nile reflects the endless length 
Of dark-red colonnades ; 
Where in the still deep water, 
Shelter’d from waves and blasts, 
Bristles the dusky forest 
Of Byrsa’s thousand masts; 
Where fur-clad hunters wander 
Amidst the Northern ice ; 
Where through the sand of morning-land 
The camel bears the spice ; 
Where Atlas flings his shadow 
Far o’er the Western foam, 
Shall be great fear on all who hear 
The mighty name of Rome.” 


It is a great merit of these poems, 
that they are free from ambition or 
exaggeration. Nothing seems over- 


done—no tawdry piece of finery dis- 
figures the simplicity of the plan that 


has been chosen. They seem to have 
been framed with great artistical skill 
—with much self-denial, and absti- 
nence from any thing incongruous— 
and with a very successful imitation 
of the effects intended to be repre- 
sented. Yet every here and there 
images of beauty, and expressions of 
feeling, are thrown out that are wholly 
independent of Rome or the Romans, 
and that appeal to the widest sensibi- 
lities of the human heart. In point 
of homeliness of thought and language, 
there is often a boldness which none 
but a man conscious of great powers 
of writing would have ventured to 
show. 

In these rare qualities, “ The Lays 
of Ancient Rome” resemble Lock- 
hart’s “* Spanish Ballads,’ which must 
have been often ringing in Macaulay’s 
ears, since first he caught their in- 
spiring music more than twenty years 
ago—when, “ like a burnished fly in 
pride of May,” he bounced through 
the open windows of “ Knight’s 
Quarterly Magazine.” Two such 
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volumes all a summer’s day you may 
seek without finding among the works! 
of “our Young Poets.” People do 


not call Lockhart and Macaulay poets 
at all—for both have acquired an in- 
veterate habit of writing prose in pre- 
ference to verse, and first-rate prose 
too; but then the genius of the one 
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man is as different as may be from 
that of the other—agreeing, however, 
in this, that each exhibits bone and 
muscle sufficient, if equitably distribu- 
ted among ten ** Young Poets,” to set 
them up among the “ rural villages” 
as strong men, who might even occa- 
sionally exhibit in booths as giants. 
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